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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  economic  and  population  study  is  to 
provide  tribal  leaders  with  meaningful  guidelines  for  aiding, 
abetting  and  directing  the  future  development  of  their  com- 
munity.  Further,  it  provides  the  Advisory  Commission  with 
realistically  achievable  forecasts  of  growth  and  development 
for  the  Crow  Reservation  upon  which  sound  recommendations  can 
be  made  regarding  land  use,  transportation,  public  facilities 
and  other  comprehensive  plan  elements. 

This  analysis  represents  a  systematic  investigation  and 
interpretation  of  factual  economic  and  related'  phenomena, 
their  interrelationships,  and  cause-effect  relationships  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  degree.   This  study  establishes  the  basis 
for  conclusions,  recommendations  and,  finally,  decisions.   It 
determines  in  a  large  measure  what  has  happened,  what  is  ha£- 
pening  and,  more  important,  what  realistically  can  happen  in 

the  future. 

This  study,  appropriately,  will  leave  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  the  tribal  leaders  the  function  and  latitude  to 
determine  and  express  what  ought  to  happen  in  terms  of  physical 
development  during  the  planning  period. 
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Fundamentally,  therefore,  the  essence  of  this  study  is 
the  presentation  of  the  results  of  an  inventory  and  analysis 
of  the  past,  present  and  future  population  and  economy  situ- 
ation of  the  Cr'"'-V7  Indian  P.eservation  and;  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  the  surrounding  area  of  preponderant  economic  impact 
upon  the  Reservation's  prosperity  and  direction.   In  addition 
to  an  analysis  of  past  and  present  population  and  economic 
conditions,  characteristics  and  trends  in  the  planning  area, 
projections  to  1995  are  provided. 

Organization 

This  study  is  divided  into  four  broad  sections  which 
focus  on  the  past  and  present  economy  of  the  Crow  Reservation, 
an  evaluation  of  the  present  economy,  an  analytical  insight  to 
the  future  economy,  and  a  concluding  translation. 

Rationale  supporting  this  analysis  is  as  follows: 

1.  Presentation  of  the  Crow  Reservation's  historic 
economic  situation,  its  setting,  its  growth  and  its 
basic  economic  characteristics  sets  the  stage  for 

a  more  analytical  evaluation  of  the  existing 
economy. 

2.  Existing  economic  structure  and  conditions  are 
then  evaluated  and  brought  into  a  perspective  point 
of  view.   The  Reservation's  liabilities  are  defined 
in  order  to  determine  deficient  areas  that  would 
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handicap  specific  development  activities  and  possible 
corrective  economic  measures  are  suggested.   On  the 
other  hand,  reserve ^^  on  as'^^f"';  (ob^^'^ical,  social  and 

structuring  and  molding  the  Reservation's  future 
economy  to  fullest  advantage. 
3.   Predicated  on  the  foregoing  presentation  and  analysis, 
an  evaluation  of  the  future  economic  potentials  of 
the  Reservation  results  in  economic  projections, 
which  together  represent  a  forecast  of  the  possible 
future  economy.   The  projections  that  are  most 
essential  to  the  future  economy  are  those  of  employ- 
meiit,  income  and  population.   Employment  opportunity 
precedes  income;  income  activates  and  motivates 
human  resources;  and  people  are  the  subjects  of 
planning  and  service.   Where  there  are  income- 
generating  opportunities,  there  also  will  be  people. 
Therefore,  although  projected  population  levels  are 
derived  from  projections  of  economic  functions,  in 
a  very  real  sense  they  are  the  starting  premise 
upon  which  subsequent  planning  and  development 
activities  will  be  based.   Detailed  population, 
employment  and  other  specific  projections  were  made 
in  order  to  serve  the  need  for  all  aspects  of  the 
comprehensive  planning  process. 
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4,   Translation,  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
contained  in  the  final  section  of  this  study.   The 
preceding  analysis  and  interpretation  serve  as  back- 
ground for  economic  planning  guidelines.   This  final 
phase  proposes  solutions  to  present  problems  and  sets 
the  stage  for  subsequent  tribal  planning  elements. 
Carrying  out  these  recommendations  is  fundamental 
to  achieving  the  Crow  Reservation's  economic  potential. 

Orientation 

The  Crow  Reservation's  populace  is  regarded  as  a  local 
resource — a  source  of  labor  and  an  element  in  the  production 
process — and,  importantly,  as  a  market  for  output.   However, 
the  interrelationship  between  the  economy  and  the  population 
is  much  more  complex:   They  generally  are  reciprocal--the 
economy  makes  demands  on  the  population;  in  turn,  the  popu- 
lation makes  demands  on  the  economy  to  obtain  essential  goods, 
services  and  facilities. 

Economic  growth  and  urbanization  have  become  almost 
synonymous  over  the  postwar  period.   The  movement  of  popu- 
lation and  shifts  in  rural-urban  residency  constantly  generate 
new  demands  on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  particularly  on 
facilities  and  the  public  sector.   Changes  in  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  population  bring  problems  in  facilities 
which  can  be  dealt  with  only  through  the  planning  process  of 
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the  public  sector.   Thus,  the  interrelationship  between  the 
economy  and  population  has  direct  meaning  for  public  fore- 
sight and  planning.   The  capacity  of  the  local  economy  »"<-. 
provide  support  for  the  local  population  has  ct  ditect  beaLiug 
on  the  general  welfare  of  the  population.   This  is  the  justi- 
fication for  comprehensive  planning  by  the  Crow  Tribal  Advisory 
Commission. 

Growing  job  opportunities,  elevation  of  job  types  and 
rising  prosperity  in  an  expanding  economy  constitute  the 
economic  entity  that  can  draw  or  at  least  keep  population  in 
the  reservation  area.   Increasing  population  demands  expanding 
facilities.   Rising  personal  income  provides  the  latitude 
of  choice  of  facility  type  and  use.   Together,  population,  its 
composition,  and  income  produce  facility  requirements,  type 
and  acceptance  in  the  marketplace.   These  are  economic  demand 
factors  to  which  comprehensive  planning  is  geared. 

This  study  attempts  to  supply  the  needs  and  guidelines 
for  the  development  of  a  sounder  economic  structure  through 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  enrichment  of  the  environmental 
quality  in  reservation  development  to  serve  future  popu- 
lation. 

Basic  Assumptions 

In  an  economic  analysis  and  presentation  which  involves 
future  prospects,  it  is  important  to  stipulate  qualifications 
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and  assumptions  which  are  basic  to  the  total  analysis.   These 
are  enumerated  below: 

1.  The  Crow  Reservation,  the  State  of  Montana,  and 

-■>   "*■! ' wl  — 

economic  decline  during  the  next  20  years,  and 
income  levels  and  monetary  values  will  rise. 

2.  Diplomatic  winds  will  continue  to  blow  hot  and 
cold,  but  the  United  States  will  not  become  in- 
volved in  or  affected  by  a  major  war  or  national 
disaster. 

3.  The  basic  sources  of  statistical  data  and  materials, 
and  the  estimates  employed  in  this  analysis, 

are  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  prudently  useful 
for  economic  and  planning  purposes. 

4.  Population  will  increase  in  proportion  to  pro- 
jections relative  to  purpose,  or  at  a  higher  rate, 
between  now  and  1995. 

5.  The  high  rates  of  projection  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  results  of  the  Crow  Reservation's 
comprehensive  planning  process  will  be  adopted, 
implemented  and  pursued  aggressively  to  their 
ultimate  realization  and  potential.   Moreover, 
tribal  leaders  will  use  these  plans  to  develop 
projects  and  programs  that  will  accelerate  the 
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Reservation's  development  opportunities,  enhancing 
its  position  as  an  economic  entity. 

6.  Comprehensive  plans  will  be  implemented  and  develop- 
ment programs  X\ull  be  initinr^rl  v:ithin  a  r.-n  s-n-ble 
period  of  time  to  preclude  major  changes  in  the 
conditions  that  are  assumed  and  projected  in  this 
analysis. 

7.  Current  and  projected  dollars  and  monetary  values  . 
are  based  on  the  current  level  of  purchasing  power 
and  value  of  the  dollar.   Unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated, therefore,  projections  are  not  adjusted  for 
possible  future  changes  in  these  values. 

8.  All  projections  are  based  on  the  availability  of 
development  opportunity  and  potentiality  for  the 
Crow  Reservation  provided,  however,  that  community 
leaders  implement  planned  programs  and  make  the 
efforts  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  avail- 
able development  opportunities.   Therefore,  much 
as  the  realization  of  these  potentialities  is 
dependent  upon  planned  programs  and  their  imple- 
mentation, these  projections  are  not  intended  to 
foretell  what  will  be  in  the  Crow  Reservation  in 
any  given  year,  but  rather  are  indications  of 
what  can  be  in  this  area  within  the  planning 


period.   The  projected  goals  realistically  are 
achievable  but,  in  significant  measure,  they  are 
dependent  upon  cooperation  between  citizens  and 
tribal  leaders. 
9.   Projection  rates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Crow  Reservation  will  continue  to  revise, 
expand  and  significantly  intensify  policies  of 
maximum  stimulation  of  local  economic  development, 
and  that  the  Reservation  will  experience  an  in- 
creasing level  of  regional  and  national  response 
in  industrial  extractive  and  recreational  develop- 
ment. 
10=   This  study  assum—d,  of  course,  that  the  residents 

of  the  Crow  Reservation  want  to  achieve  the  highest 
potential  of  their  area's  capability,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  price  in  terms  of  money,  time, 
effort  and  attitude.   Any  philosophy  to  the  con- 
trary, of  significant  impact,  will  retard  the 
growth  potential  of  the  area  which  has  been  fore- 
casted in  this  study. 
It  should  be  recorded  that  if  any  of  these  assumptions 
are  altered  or  substantially  changed,  it  may  then  be  necessary 
to  revise  the  results  of  this  analysis  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  conditions. 
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BACKGROUND,  HISTORY  AND  OUTLOOK 

A^^^-^^- <--  -arlv  rr.cnr.'K"  .inH  ^rib=1  legend .  fhe  Crow 

people,  or  the  Absaroke  tribe  as  they  were  known  among  other 
Indians  before  the  white  man  gave  the  tribe  its  present  name, 
originally  placed  their  ancestral  home  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Mim^esota.   Analysis  of  language 
patterns  established  the  Crows  of  Hidatsa  Siouan  origin,  a 
people  who  migrated  to  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  in  North 
Dakota  before  Columbus  discovered  America.   Sometime  after 
this  migration  a  tribal  split  occurred  in  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  Crow  tribe  moved  farther  west  to  the  B:Lg  Horn  anci 
Rocky  Mountains. 
.  ^'       The  Crows  abandoned  the  planting  of  corn  in  favor  of 
hunting  soon  after  they  obtained  horses.   They  developed  a 
military  reputation  of  skilled  warriors  as  evidenced  by  the 
vast  territory  they  claimed  and  defended.   Contacts  with 

neighboring  tribes  that  included  the  Blackfeet,  Shoshoni, 
Arapaho,  Flathead,  Nez  Perce,  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  were  frequent. 

Crows  formed  early  alliances  with  the  United  States,  and  tribal 

members  served  as  both  scouts  and  warriors  in  its  service. 

Cultural  evolution  of  the  Crow  tribe  during  these  years 

was  substantial.   Their  ways  changed  from  farming  to  hunting 
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before  the  white  man  came.   After  this,  destruction  of  the 
buffalo,  establishment  of  the  reservation  system  and  in- 
creasing non  Indian  settlement  influer,ced  rapid  cultural 
changes  among  the  Crows. 

Without  enumerating  the  principal  historic  events  in 
the  interim  period,  about  1900  Crow  families  were  allotted 
land  to  which  they  were  encouraged  to  move.   Agricultural 
activities  Vv'ere  encouraged  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  by  the  tribe  toward  self-sufficiency  through  either 
farming  or  ranching.   Recorded  oral  history  of  this  period 
of  time  indicates  that  the  tribe  did  well  in  this  activity 
and  that  the  Indian  Agency  employees  were  sincere  about  in- 
creasing the  Indians'  standard  of  living; 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  impact  of  the  CCC  on 
the  Crow  tribe.   By  the  1930' s,  the  Reservation's  agricultural 
environment  was  disrupted  by  the  CCC  which  gave  Crows  job 
opportunities  but  forced  them  to  leave  their  land  and  homes. 
With  these  jobs  people  had  to  travel  so  they  sold  their 
equipment,  leased  their  land  and  unfortunately  could  not 
later  get  back  into  agriculture. 

Following  urbanization  trends  which  occurred  nation- 
wide, several  small  communities  were  formed  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  in  which  most  Crow  families  live  today.   These 
towns  have  altered  the  economic  life  of  the  Reservation's 
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residents  as  well  as  fostering  the  complex  social  ills 
attendent  to  urbanization  of  poverty.   Consequently,  social 
disorganizatioi:  was  noticeable  on  the  Reser^'^ation  in  the  mid 
1950' 5;   '"Jrlttieu  if^Trs  Indicate  that  at  th^t  tirne  some 
individuals  apparently  could  not  adjust  to  contemporary 
society  while  others  adapted  to  satisfactory  status,  self- 
support  and  a  level  of  living  comparable  to  non  Indian  con- 
temporaries . 

Thus,  the  economic  history  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
has  been  characterized  by  change  and  adaptation  just  as  the 
entire  history  of  the  Crow  people  seems  to  have  been.   Today, 
the  Crow  people  and  their  Reservation  stands  at  a  crossro£cd. 

Through  1940  populatioi:  grov.'th  characterized  the  Crov7 
Reservation  area  with  the  greatest  incremental  growth  between 
1910  and  1920.   In  1920  the  Reservation  contained  some  45.6 
percent  of  Big  Horn  County's  population.   This  county  itself 
was  organized  in  1913.   In  the  same  year  Hardin  contained  25 
percent  of  Big  Horn  County's  off-reservation  inhabitants. 
During  the  ensuing  50  years,  that  is  as  of  1970,  the  Crow 
Reservation  increased  to  55.9  percent  of  Big  Horn  County's 
population.   As  of  the  most  recent  census,  Hardin  accounted 
for  61.7  percent  of  Big  Horn  County's  non-reservation  popu- 
lation.  Thus,  from  strictly  a  relative  population  distribution 
point  of  view,  the  Crow  Reservation  and  the  city  which  adjoins 
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it  have  become  increasingly  significant  within  the  county- 
wide  context.   In  terms  of  numbers,  the  reservation  added 
1,228  inhabitants  over  the  last  50  years  while  Hardin  added 
1,421.   Big  Horn  County  during  this  period  added  a  total  uf 
3,042  people  of  which  40.3  percent  were  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
and  46.7  percent  were  in  the  City  of  Hardin.   The  remaining 
13.0  percent  of  total  countywide  population  growth,  numbering 
393  people,  were  added  to  areas  off  the  Crow  Reservation  and 
outside  Hardin. 

There  is  very  little  hard  economic  justification  for 
these  growth  proportions.   Increases  in  Hardin  can  be  traced 
to  certain  central  place  functions  the  City  performs.   The 
Crov7  Reservation,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  has  grown 
simply  because  natural  population  increase  has  exceeded  the 
outmigration  of  residents.   Social  ties  to  the  Reservation  have 
kept  many  residents  here  as  evidenced  by  the  Survey  of  Reser- 
vation Residents  recently  completed  as  part  of  this  planning 
study. 

From  its  present  position,  the  Crow  Reservation  will 
probably  continue  to  grow  because  of  its  residents'  attitudes 
regarding  their  home,  their  people  and  the  various  desirable 
facets  of  reservation  life  expressed  by  both  its  Indian  and 
non  Indian  inhabitants.   In  saying  that  the  Crow  Reservation 
stands  at  a  crossroads,  it  is  meant  that  its  growth  rate  trends 
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expressed  in  population,  employment  and  income,  can  be  changed 
drastically  for  the  better  through  deliberate  action. 

It  ip  important  to  recognize  that  development  of  trade, 
comr.^.erce  and  service:;;  tc  ^ccc"";;:;Gr!^tr.  n   rplativHlv  larpp  tradp 
area  in  Big  Horn  and  adjacent  counties  as  well  as  tourists 
who  visit  the  Reservation's  historic  and  recreation  areas  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  potential  of  the  Crow  Reservation's 
possible  future  economic  structure.   Because  it  is  a  very 
important  function  to  the  local  economy,  this  is  an  area  that 
deserves  strong  emphasis  in  planning  future  development 
opportunities  for  the  Reservation. 

Another  area  of  the  local  economy  which  should  receive 
considerable  develcpir.cnL  ciiiphasis  is  the  Liector  related  to 
industrial  and  manufacturing  activity.   Industrialization 
should  become  an  important  key  not  only  to  continue  or  accel- 
erate population  growth  but  to  the  overall  economic  growth 
of  the  Reservation  and  welfare  of  its  residents.   The  meaning 
of  new  industrial  jobs  is  recognized  as  being  most  significant. 
When  a  new  plant  is  constructed  or  an  existing  one  expanded, 
new  capital  has  been  added,  additional  job  opportunities  have 
been  created,  and  personal  income  has  been  increased.   The  new 
payroll  dollars  flow  into  the  cash  registers  of  local  merchants 
and  into  the  coffers  of  local  banks.   Since  the  plants  may 
purchase  locally  many  materials,  utilities  and  services,  the 
local  economy  expands,  collaterally,  creating  additional  jobs 
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and  payroll  dollars.   Therefore,  this  economic  expansion  is 
usually  reflected  in  increases  in  population,  school  enroll- 
ment, physical  facilities,  rising  standards  of  living,  and 
other  desirable  concomitants  of  general  community  grcvth. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  Crow  Reservation' s  con- 
tinued and  intensified  emphasis  on  development  of  industrial 
or  manufacturing  activity.   In  recent  years,  the  Reservation 
has  acquired  new  plant  investments  but  regional  and  national 
response  to  industrial  development  efforts  has  not  been  satis- 
factory.  At  this  point  in  time,  therefore,  it  is  important 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  Crow  Reservation  to  accelerate 
and  intensify  industrial  development  activity  in  order  to 
create  resional  and  national  resoonse  to  these  efforts. 
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SECTION  I 
THE  ECONOMY  IN  RETROSPECT 

From  its  earliest  inception,  the  Crow  Reservation  has 
never  experienced  a  spectacular  growth.   However,  until  about 
1940,  the  area  had  grown  in  population  and  otherwise  at  a 
relatively  gradual  and  uniform  rate.   Since  1940,  there  has 
been  a  significant  alteration  and  directional  change  in 
various  indicators  of  economic  growth  and  population.   In 
fact,  based  on  comparative  trend  measurements  in  population, 
employment,  school  enrollment  and  other  concomitants  of  area 
growth,  the  Crow  Reservation  has  experienced  a  period  of 
relative  economic  stagnation  since  1940. 

The  Crow  Reservation  is  located  geographically  in  the 
south-central  portion  of  Montana  near  the  Montana-Wyoming 
state  line.   Its  land  encompasses  a  significant  portion  of  a 
nine-county  regional  area  which  is  characterized  predominantly 
by  an  agrarian  economy.   Other  than  Hardin,  there  are  no 
important  municipalities  close  to  the  Reservation.   The 
largest  cities  in  nearest  proximity  to  the  Reservation  are 
Billings,  approximately  50  miles  to  the  northwest,  and 
Sheridan,  VJyoming,  approximately  30  miles  to  the  south.   The 
Reservation  provides  some  economic  support  for  these  cities, 
and  they  support  it  with  goods  and  services  not  available 
in  the  surrounding  rural  environment.   Perhaps  the  characteristics 
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of  the  agrarian  economy  of  this  entire  area  have  accounted 
partially  for  the  steady  but  unspectacular  growth  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  up   to  this  time.   The  question  now  arises:   What 
has  happened  or  not  happened  to  weaken  the  momentum  of  this 
relatively  steady  historical  growth  since  the  1940' s? 

There  are  two  factors  that  accounted  for  the  Reservation's 
economic  sluggishness.   First,  there  has  been  a  marked  absence 
of  significant  numbers  of  new  job  opportunities.   Second, 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  new  jobs  apparently  has  been  a  lack 
of  relative  strength  in  income  growth  among  reservation  resi- 
dents.  This  analysis  proposes  to  examine  some  of  the  cause- 
effect  possibilities. 

Characteristi''"ally J  the  Crow  Reservation  is  principally 
an  agricultural  area,  with  a  developing  transportation  net- 
work and  reasonable  potential  for  increased  industrialization. 
In  terms  of  market  orientation,  its  geographical  relationships 
are  not  favorable.   However,  location  only  about  50  miles  from 
Billings,  Montana's  largest  metropolitan  community,  provides 
reasonable  proximity  to  most  all  of  the  services,  facilities 
and  other  prerequisites  to  development.   Accessibility  to 
Billings  is  now  fair  and  will  soon  be  substantially  improved. 
The  Reservation  has  untapped  resources  which  can  be  utilized 
to  overcome  its  economic  dolldrums.   Employment  in  agriculture 
is  declining  not  only  locally  but  nationwide.   An  alternative 
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is  needed  to  replace  jobs  lost  in  this  sector  as  well  as  to 
accommodate  a  growing  labor  force.   Importantly,  these  should 
be  better  jobs  Lhat  pay  better  wages  than  a;;rlcultuT-e  if  the 
ievc-i-  oT    -Li-Virig  or  reservav^icn  r£3»-'-;cr"n_3  "•  "    '-^    Ltr.p^cv^. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  obvious  need,  only  a  few  new 
manufacturing  plants  or  other  enterprises  that  offer  employ- 
ment have  located  on  the  Reservation  within  past  years.   None 
of  these  new  plants  can  be  considered  of  really  major  signifi- 
cance although  one  of  them,  the  Big  Horn  Carpet  Factory, 
employs  near  100  workers  and  is  forecasted  to  ultimately 
employ  over  200.   Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  not  one 
existing  enterprise  within  the  Reservation  planning  area  has 
expanded  significantly  during  the  past  decade  while  business 
failures  have  happened.   This  experience  indicates  unfavorable 
progress  in  industrial  development  activity  and  in  the  cre- 
ation of  new  job  opportunities. 

In  summary,  the  Crow  Reservation  is  located  in  Montana 
State  Economic  Region  Number  V  and  the  Pryor  Creek  and  Big  Horn 
River  Drainage  Basins.   It  is  part  of  a  rural  environment 
characterized  by  a  not  highly  prolific  agrarian  economy. 
The  economic  vitality  of  the  area,  exclusive  of  farming  and 
ranching,  is  centered  in  Hardin,  which  is  located  outside  the 
Reservation  boundaries.   This  small  city  is  the  main  retail, 
wholesale  and  services  center  for  the  Reservation.   The  United 
States  government  injects  major  payroll  amounts  into  the 
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area's  economy.   Manufacturing  is  a  small  segment  of  the 
Reservation's  economic  base,  and  only  very  few  commodities 
are  produced. 

Counties  surrotmdi  nr  thp  R  pservatl  on;,  with  the  exception 
of  Yellowstone  County,  have  failed  to  record  advances  in  non- 
agricultural  employment  and  payrolls.   Industrial  growth  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  labor  force  and  agricultural 
emplo-v'ment  declines.   Emigration  has  r'esulted,  evidenced  by 
population  declines  in  each  of  these  adjacent  counties  except 
Yellowstone. 

Historical  events  and  development  patterns  have  con- 
ditioned and  molded  the  present  economic  structure  of  the  Crov7 
Reservation.   Therefore j  in  order  to  gain  insight  to  its 
existing  economic  structure,  it  is  important  to  look  into 
history  and  analyze  the  patterns  of  evolvement  which  have 
brought  the  Reservation  to  its  present  position. 
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Resources 

This  section  will  start  by  summarizing  the  availability 
and  applicabili:;y  of  raw  materials  and  certain  man-made  re- 

ij-^-L:.L'^^i:     L:i     the  n]  ^  i  ;i :  I  i  ;(j  fUTPR  . 

Forest  Resources: 

Although  no  thorough  survey  data  on  the  Crow  Reservation' s 
forest  resources  were  found  available,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  and  local  opinion  is  that  development  opportunity 
centered  on  this  resource  is  only  limited.   About  157,000 
acres  of  timbered  land  are  present  on  the  Reservation.   Of 
this  resource,  some  72,338  acres  are  classified  as  comjnercial 
forest  land.   The  Reservation's  timber  resources  amount  to 
0.4  percent  of  Montana's  total.   Table  I-l  suiriiviarizeg  the  status 
of  timbered  land  on  the  Reservation  in  1971. 

The  overall  economic  development  program  for  the  Crow 
Reservation  area  reported  that  about  57  percent  of  the  timbered 
area  in  trust  status  is  on  tribal  land.   Three  main  timber 
areas  exist  on  the  Reservation--Wolf  Mountain,  Big  Horn 
Mountain,  and  Pryor  Mountain. 

The  Crow  Reservation' s  largest  commercial  stand  of 
timber  is  in  the  Wolf  Mountain  area,  east  of  Lodge  Grass. 
About  80  percent  of  the  acreage  of  presently  commercial 
stands  on  trust  land.   Ponderosa  pine  is  the  principal  species 
with  about  58,000  acres  on  allotted  and  tribal  lands  and  about 
8,000  under  state  and  private  control.   Some  77,562  million 
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TABLE  I-l 

TIMBERLAND  STATUS 
Crow  Reservation 
1971 


Status  of 
Timberland 

Trust  Status 
Allotted 
Tribal 

Total 

Non-cominercial  (Sub-Total) 

Coiranercial  (Sub-Total) 
Wolf  Mountains  Area 
Big  Horn  Mountains  Area 
Pry or  Mountains  Area 
East  Pryor  Mountains 
West  Pryor  Mountains 

State  and  private  status 

Total  on  Reservation 


Acres  of 
Timberland 

rei  (jeiiL 

of  Total 

Timberland 

64,457 
84,800 

43.2% 
56.8 

149,257 

100.0% 

76,919 

52.3 

72,338 
24,525 
38,080 

9,733 

47.7 

82.0 

11.2 

6.8 

(6,000) 
(3,733) 

8,140>v 
157,397 


^Includes  120  acres  of  federal  land.   All  state  and 
pi-ivate  land  is  in  the  Wolf  Mountain  area. 

Source:   BIA  Crow  Agency  Office. 


board  feet  of  uncut  timber  stands  are  estimated  on  trust  land. 
The  annual  sustained  yield  from  this  resource  could  run  about 
3  million  board  feet,  although  the  actual  cut  varies  from 
100,000  to  2  million  depending  on  demand.   This  timber  is  of 
low  grade;  from  60  to  75  percent,  when  milled,  is  in  Grades  III, 
IV,  and  V.   Most  select  trees  have  already  been  cut  out  and 
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approximately  half  of  the  remaining  stand  is  overage.   No 
continuous  stand  of  timber  exists,  because  the  area  is  inter- 
spersed with  private  land.   Ol^r^ininp  ar-reps  T-ishts  to  this 
resource  may  be  difficLilL,  and  it  wouiu  noL  L-.^  Itsa^^lbl^  to 
manage  as  a  unit  under  present  land  status.   The  timber  is, 
however,  accessible  by  road  and  can  be  shipped  from  the  Lodge 
Grass  head. 

The  Big  Horn  Mountain  area  contains  about  58,000  acres 
of  timberland  within  the  reservation,  of  which  some  is 
inaccessible.   Species  present  are  Engelman  spruce,  Alpine 
fir,  Limber  pine,  Douglas  fir,  Ponderosa  pine,  and  Lodgepole 
pine.   Dominant  species  are  Engelman  spruce  and  Alpine  fir. 
About  20  million  board  feet  are  estimated  in  the  stand.   'C>uality 
of  this  timber  is  low  grade  and  noncommercial,  except  for  a 
good  stand  of  spruce.   Logs  have  to  be  transported  between 
80  and  90  miles  over  unimproved  roads.   With  improvement  of 
the  road  situation  attendant  to  the  Yellowtail  ^am  project, 
there  is  some  possibility  of  developing  the  2  million  to  3 
million  board  feet  of  Ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas  fir  in  the 
Black  Canyon  area. 

Two  timber  areas  exist  in  Pryor  Mountains.   The  West 
Pryors  and  the  East  Pryors  together  contain  stands  of  Lodge- 
pole  pine,  Douglas  fir,  Ponderosa  pine,  and  Limber  pine, 
estimated  at  approximately  24,033  million  board  feet,  of  which 
40  percent  is  Douglas  fir,  40  percent  Lodgepole  pine,  and  20 
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percent  Ponderosa  pine.  Some  marginal  quality  Douglas  fir  and 
a  small  stand  of  Lodgepole  pine  are  present  in  the  West  Pryors 
area,  which  h^s  been  extensively  cut  ove"^ .   Bridger,  Montana, 
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of  about  20  miles.   Road  facilities  are  adequate.   The  East 
Pryors,  adjoining  Custer  National  Forest,  has  a  fair,  but  cut 
over,  stand  of  Lodgepole  pine.   The  Crow  Agency  office  esti- 
mated that  this  area  has  some  potential  for  small  operations 
if  worked  in  connection  with  the  Custer  National  Forest. 

Timber  sales  from  the  Indian  trust  lands  (excluding 
privately  owiied  land)  have  averaged  about  $3,440  per  year 
with  an  average  cut  of  about  270,000  board  feet.   The  Agency 
Igsucs  cutting  permits  for  posts  and  poles  from  the  area, 
which  average  about  100,000  feet  annually. 

Two  small  sawmills  are  located  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
both  at  Lodge  Grass.   Wliile  the  capacity  of  each  ranges  from 
5,000  to  10,000  board  feet  a  day,  production  averages  only 
about  200,000  to  500,000  yearly  cut.   These  sawmills  buy 
through  the  Indian  Agency  as  well  as  from  private  owners  and 
sell  to  lumber  companies  in  Hardin  and  Billings,  to  markets 
farther  east,  and  to  local  ranches  and  farms.   Formerly,  two 
larger  lumber  companies  had  operations  in  the  Wolf  Mountain 
area,  with  a  mill  at  Lame  Deer. 

The  Crow  Reservation  area  OEDP  Report  summarized 
timber  resource  development  potential  as  follows: 
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"Although  the  timber  stand  in  the  Pryor  Mountains  would 
not  by  itself  have  a  sustained  cut  sufficient  to  support  a 
lumber  mill,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
association  with  a  timber  management  and  utilization  plan  for 
the  Custer  National  Forest.   Similarly,  a  combined  operation 
with  the  Cheyenne  Reservation  and  possibly  the  Custer  National 
Forest  to  the  east  might  provide  an  outlet  for  additional 
timber  sales  for  the  Wolf  Mountain  area.   Together,  the 
stands  on  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Crow  Reservations  might  provide 
a  guaranteed  cut  for  a  diversified  lumber  operation,  including 
a  pole-treating  plant.   The  sustained  yield  cut  of  approxi- 
mately 4  million  board  feet  from  the  Cheyenne  Reservation 
with  a  potential  cut  of  1  million  board  feet  from  the  Crow 
Reservation  would  support  a  medium-sized  operation.   Products 
might  include  lumber,  corral  poles,  utility  poles,  building 
logs,  hewn-shaped  timber  for  homes,  ties,  fence  posts,  and 
by-products  of  chipped  wood,  shaved  wood,  and  sawdust.   The 
present  depressed  situation  of  the  lumber  industry  points 
to  the  advisability  of  caution  and  careful  planning  before 
any  new  operation  is  set  up." 
Mineral  Resources: 

Insufficient  information  exists  to  thoroughly  assess 
the  commercial  development  potential  of  mineral  resources 
on  the  Crow  Reservation.   Minerals  that  have  either  been 
developed  to  some  extent  or  at  least ■ investigated  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  were  docu- 
mented in  the  Overall  Economic  Development  Program  R.eport  to 
inc1"'^'=»  pctrni-^nm  anH  gas,  coal,  bentonite,  gypsum,  limestone. 
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and  building  stone. 

Big  Horn  County  total  mineral  production  was  valued  at 
$245,000  in  1960  and  by  1968  its  value  had  risen  to  $820,000. 
Minerals  included  consist  primarily  o'f  petroleum,  stone,  sand 
and  gravel.   Billings  is  the  main  refinery  center  for  eastern 
Montana,  with  three  refineries  in  or  near  the  area;  in  addition 
Billings  has  several  plants  for  production  of  lightweight 
aggregates,  chemicals,  and  clay  products. 

Table  "-2  preseiiLs  a  sunuTiaLy  ol  mineral  production  in 
Big  Horn  County  from  1958  to  1968.   Overall,  the  value  of 
this  production  increased  by  $573,000  during  the  time  span. 
At  one  point,  1964,  the  value  of  production  reached  nearly 
$2  million  due  largely  to  the  sand  and  gravel  requirements 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Yellov^tail  Dam  project. 

Petroleum  and  sand  and  gravel  have  been  a  significant 
part  of  the  minerals  production  composition  of  Big  Horn 
County  for  many  years.   Crude  oil  production  in  1958  was 
about  43,000  barrels.   By  1961  it  had  reached  115,000  barrels 
and  by  1966,  155,864  barrels.   In  1967  and  1968,  oil  ex- 
ploration continued  in  the  area  with  some  27  wells  containing 
151,800  feet  of  boring.   These  efforts  netted  four  proven 
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oil  wells.   Oil  producing  fields  are  Soap  Creek,  Ash  Creek; 
Snyder,  and  Lodge  Grass  which  started  production  in  1964 
from  a  reservoir  in  Tensleep  ^andstcnp. 
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work.   This  resource  is  only  of  value  for  use  at  nearby 
locations  because  of  transportation  costs.   Sand  and  gravel 
operations  were  the  most  important  contribution  to  dollar 
value  of  minerals  production  in  1962,  1963  and  1964.   During 
the  peak  production,  some  1.2  million  tons  of  sand  and  gravel 
per  year  were  provided  to  the  Yellowtail  project. 

In  1961  the  production  of  calcined  lime  for  use  by  the 
Holly  Sugar  Plant  at  Hardin  became  an  important  element  of 
mineiais  production.   It  lias  ligured  importantly  in  tiie 
County's  total  minerals  production.   Also,  in  1961  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  reached  a  level  of  significance 
in  Big  Horn  County  at  54  million  cubic  feet.   Since  that 
time  natural  gas  production  has  been  of  considerable  value 
in  the  area.   Its  production  is  in  the  Hardin  field. 

A  fourteen-year  declining  trend  in  bituminous  coal 
and  lignite  production  was  experienced  in  Montana  in  1959 
because  of  increased  needs  of  a  coal-fired  steam  electric 
generating  plant  in  Richland  County.   During  the  same  year 
a  30- yc "r  lease  was  negotiated  on  coal  deposits  containing 
an  estimated  50-60  million  ton  reserve  suitable  for  strip 
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mining  in  Rosebud  County  which  immediately  adjoins  Big  Horn 

County.   In  1963  coal  started  to  appear  in  listings  of 

primary  mineral  products  in  Big  Horn  County.   By  1966  it 

ranked    highpr    than    natural     p^as    in    i  mnn-rr;qnrr>    fn    tot^l 

production.   In  1968  the  principal  coal  producer  in  Big 

Horn  County  was  Rosebud  Coal  Sales  of  Decker,  Montana. 

Their  operation  is  of  the  open  pit  variety.  Coal  mines  of  the 
Reservation  itself  are  small  shaft  mines. 

Coal .   Huge  reserves  of  subbituminous  coal 
and  lignite  are  known  to  exist  in  Big  Horn  County 
and  the  Crow  Reservation.   Montana  contains  13 
percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  resources  and  with 
a  reserve  of  some  43,500  million  short  tons, 
Big  Horn  County  accounts  for  about  19.5  percent 
of  the  State's  total  resource.   Considered  in 
a  nationwide  perspective,  the  Big  Horn  County 
coal  resource  amounts  to  a  phenomenal  2.5 
percent  of  the  United  States'  total  knov^m  coal 
reserve.   Importantly,  reserves  in  this  area 
are  amenable  to  strip  mining.   A  sound  basis 
for  industrial  expansion  exists  in  these  easily 
recoverable  reserves  of  strippable  subbituminous 
coal.   Only  limited  mining  of  this  coal  for 
local  use  has  been  undertaken  during  recent  years 
because  fuel  emphasis  has  concentrated  on  oil. 
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gas  and  hydroelectricity .   Exploration  and  devel- 
opment permits  have  been  issued  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
and  some  minerals  sold  primarily  consistent 
•vi  Lli  tliti  ile'"*! etio^i  of  £0"^e  of  th'^  other  ■*''=> c<^t"\7p><; 
in  the  country  and  the  development  possibility 
of  an  economically  realistic  gassif ication  process. 
Synthetic  fuels  produced  by  this  technique 
will  become  economical.   The  time  will  depend 
upon  technological  development  in  liquif ication, 
advances  in  conversion  of  oil  shale,  national 
oil  import  policies,  and  success  of  future  oil 
and  gas  exploration. 

The  cuuicok  is  favorable  for  cotablichmcnt 
of  out-of-state  markets  for  Montana  coal. 
Discussion  of  this  topic  in  the  University  of 
Montana's  Montana  Economic  Study  indicated 
that  local  coal  has  a  lower  sulfur  content 
than  that  from  the  eastern  or  central  parts 
of  the  United  States.   Current  pollution 
concerns  have,  thus,  resulted  in  attention 
being  focused  on  western  coal  which  releases 
fewer  undesirable  gases. 

The  unit  train,  which  is  a  new  approach 
to  coal  transportation,  apparently  has  made 
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Montana  coal  marketing  in  the  upper  Midwest 
possible.   Successful  use  of  this  mode  to  trans- 
portation suggests  rail  movernciit  for  local  coal. 


pipelines  has  been  identified. 

Another  potential  related  to  reservation 
coal  development  is  the  likely  construction  of 
steam  electric  plants  within  the  vicinity. 
Plant  locations  for  this  purpose  will  be  heavily 
dependent  upon  several  considerations  including: 
location  of  coal  resources,  adequacy  of  water 
supply,  distance  to  electric  load  centers, 
possible  environmental  effects  and  comirranity 
attitudes.   The  Tongue  River  Reservoir,  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  Reservation,  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  potential  plant  site.   With  the  coal 
present  on  the  Reservation,  some  means  of  pro- 
viding adequate  amounts  of  water  might  make 
the  Reservation  a  logical  alternative  or  supple- 
mental site  for  such  a  plant.   Possibly,  water 
from  the  Yellowtail  Dam  or  the  Hardin  Irrigation 
Unit  could  meet  this  need.   Alternatively, 
perhaps  a  reservoir  could  be  built  on  either 
Tullock  Creek  or  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  to 
supply  the  water  needed. 
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Another  possible  future  use  of  coal  to  produce 
electrical  energy  lies  in  the  technique  of  magneto- 
hydrodyncxTTiics .   This  procedure  involv^-s  a  reduced 

wi.._< j,^^,. ..  ^„.„^   .  , ^_.._   ,-   -   -  ^ 

although  additional  research  is  needed  to  make  it 
useful  coininercially . 

The  Montana  Economic  Study  concludes  that 
immediate  development  of  the  State's  coal  potential 
depends  upon  establishment  of  steam  generating 
plants.   I't  also  identifies  a  number  of  possible 
limitations  and  a  number  of  reasons  to  question 
some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  outlooks  for  coal 
development.   Beth  Vvycming  and  KorLh  Dakota  expect 
to  share  in  expanded  use  of  this  resources,  thus 
introducing  significant  competition.   Because  of 
the  large  water  requirements  of  steam  plants, 
additional  water  storage  reservoirs  will  be  needed 
which  will  involve  competition  from  other  major 
water  users.   Finally,  to  be  realistic  about  it, 
nuclear  power  plants  will  eventually  be  developed 
in  greater  numbers  which  can  undersell  coal-produced 
power.   Thus,  the  power-producing  potential  may  be 
only  a  short-term  development. 

Environmental  deterioration,  which  frequently 
is  associated  with  strip  mining  and  steam  generating 
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plants,  present  other  urgent  and  complex  consid- 
erations.  Potential  threats  are  many:   The  dis- 
turbance of  the  topography  in  strip  mining;  the 
therma]  nol  lution  from  heating  of  vyater  in  the 
generating  process  and  its  potential  harm  to  fish 
resources;  the  emission  of  sulfur  oxide  and  other 
pollutant  gases  from  the  plant  smokestacks;  and 
the  scenic  pollution  involved  in  great  transmission 
lines  to  transport  power  from  one  region  to  another 
should  all  be  considered.   Some  of  these  problems 
can  be  solved  more  easily  than  others  and  all  of 
them  will  be  expensive.   Strip-mined  land  can  be 
restored  and  power  transmission  lines  can  be  in- 
stalled underground.   Within  today's  state  of 
technology,  however,  air  pollution  and  thermal 
pollution  will  be  present. 

Development  of  the  reservation  coal  resource 
alone  will  not  produce  a  significant  number  of 
jobs.   VJhile  the  resource  to  be  mined  amounts  to 
millions  of  tons,  the  employment  implications  of 
its  development  only  numbers  in  the  hundreds  at 
best.   One  worker  in  a  strip  mine  can  produce 
approximately  25,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  assuming 
an  output  of  100  tons  per  man-day.   Therefore,  for 
every  one  million  ton  increase  in  total  coal 
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production,  only  40  additional  mine  workers  will 
be  required.   In  the  projections  for  extractive 
employmeiit ,  which  appear  later  in  the  text,  coal 

combined.   Total  employment  statewide  in  all  these 
industries  in  1980  is  estimated  to  1,200.   The 
figure  in  1959  was  800.   Most  of  this  statewide 
increase  probably  will  occur  in  coal  production. 

The  pay  is  low  in  coal  mining  compared  to  other 
mining  industries.   In  1968,  workers  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $5,900  per  year,  compared  to  $8,200 
for  metal  miners  and  an  average  of  $7,560  for  all 
miners.   Coal  mining  jobs  are  not  seasonal;  except 
on  the  most  severe  winter  days,  operations  would  be 
continuous  as  operators  funfilled  contracts  with 
generating  plants.   Employment  in  steam  electric 
generation  plants  depends  upon  the  degree  of  auto- 
mation and  the  size  of  the  plant.   It  could  vary 
from  10  to  20  workers  per  100  Ml^?  (megawatts).   The 
state  of  Montana's  present  steam  generating  capacity 
is  less  than  300  MW;  if  it  were  to  increase  to  3,000 
MW,  this  would  mean  another  300  to  600  jobs  state- 
wide.  Creation  of  a  500^^W  plant  on  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation would  require  50  workers. 
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While  at  first  it  might  be  concluded  that 
availability  of  a  substantial  power  resource  would 
intice  power  intensive  firms  to  locate'  in  this  area, 
the  opinion  of  industrial  development  experts  is 
that  it  would  not  for  the  cost  of  electricity 
generated  in  steam  plants  will  not  be  that  low.   It 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  availability  of  relatively 
inexpensive  power  will  offset  the  Crow  Reservation's 
disadvantages  of  distance  from  markets  and  from 
raw  materials. 

Coal  production  on  the  Crow  Reservation  can 
increase  substantially  during  the  1970' s,  but  the 
total  number  of  new  jobs  created  will  not  be  more 
than  a  few  hundred.   They  will  be  important  to  the 
Reservation;  but  because  the  benefits,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  direct  new  employment,  will  be 
limited,  careful  consideration  to  whatever  social 
costs,  in  the  form  of  environmental  degradation, 
may  be  involved. 

Oil  and  Gas.   In  1961,  oil  and  gas  leases  and 
permits  in  effect  on  the  Reservation  covered  15,602 
acres  of  tribal  land  and  7,485  acres  of  individually 
owned  land  or  a  total  of  23,087  acres.   Income 
during  that  year  from  permit  fees,  bonuses,  royal- 
ties on  production,  and  rental  came  to  $95,386.   In 
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1969,  Big  Horn  County  produced  a  total  of  some 
110,770  barrels  of  crude  oil.   It  was  estimated 
by  the  Montana  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Commission 
ti'iri  t  sOiue  7h-0  000  b'^rrel?  of  crude  o^  ^    t-^^iqpitvp 
existed  in  Big  Horn  County  in  1970.   The  Reser- 
vation's oil  and  gas  producing  wells  are  located 
at  Hardin,  Ash  Creek,  Soap  Creek,  and  Lodge  Grass. 

Refineries  to  process  this  crude  petroleum 
are  located  throughout  Montana.   The  most  impor- 
tant refinery  area  in  the  State  is  located  near 
the  Crow  Reservation  in  the  Billings-Laurel  area. 
In  1968  the  three  refineries  located  there  accounted 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  oil  refined  in  Montana. 
This  area  has  87  percent  of  the  State's  refining 
capacity.   Proximity  to  these  refineries  is  an 
asset  to  the  Crow  R.eservation. 

Characteristics  of  crude  oil  produced  in  this 

area  result  in  large  proportion  of  heavy  petroleum 

products  such  as  residual  fuel  oil  and  asphalt. 

The  residual  fuel  oil  is  marketed  in  the  Midwest, 

and  they  must  be  reached  by  surfacfe  ttansportation. 

The  asphalt  is  presently  sold  for  roadbuilding. 

Markets  for  the  refined  products  are  in  Washington, 

Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and 

South  Dakota.   Pipelines  transport  the  products  to 

these  markets  from  Mmrtjina  refineries. 
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Employinent  implications  of  continued  devclop- 
ment  of  the  Reservation's  oil  and  gas  reserves 
are  not  substantial.   Production  of  this  resource 
h.-:.-  -inrrpa-^pw  pr-r  worker  because  of  the  discovery 
of  prolific  oil  fields  and  because  of  technological 
changes.   Jobs  in  this  field  pay  well.   The  average 
Montana  oil  field  service  worker  earned  $7,505 
in  1968  and  most  such  positions  are  year  round. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  output,  oil  production 
is  very  good.   Continued  exploration  may  yield 
further  resource  identification.   Increased  pro- 
duction should  mean  royalties  to  the  Crow  Tribe  and 
reservation  residents.   Certainly  the  Reservation 
should  expect  to  share  in  demand  increases.   How- 
ever, employment  increases  because  of  the  growing 
market  should  not  be  expected  on  the  Reservation. 
Only  AOO  additional  jobs  associated  with  this 
resource  during  this  decade  are  foreseen  for  the 
entire  State  by  the  University  of  Montana. 
Nonmetallic  Minerals. 

Bentonite.   Deposits  of  bentonite  in  the 
Hardin  district,  located  on  the  Reservation 
have  been  estimated  at  110  million  short  tons 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.   Production 
nationwide  amounts  to  about  1-1/4  to  1-1/2 


million  short  tons  a  year.   Between  1945  and 

1950  a  bentonite  processing  plant,  with  a  capacity 
of  12u  tons  per  uay ,  since  closed,  was  located 

near  Aberdeen  ou  tnc  R^eservation . 

This  plant  is  said  to  have  processed 
bentonite  originating  in  the  Wyoming  part  of 
the  bentonite  deposit.   It  was  closed  because 
of  a  lack  of  demand  for  foundry  bonding- sand 
bentonite  and  the  inadequate  supply  of  bentonite 
suitable  for  use  as  a  rotary  drilling  mud. 
Mining  and  transportation  costs  are  relatively 
high  and  the  product  can  be  marketed  in  the 
northwestern  states.   Bentonite  deposits  on 
the  Reservation  are  both  of  high  and  noncom- 
mercial quality.   R.esearch  on  the  uses  of 
bentonite  has  enlarged  its  usefulness  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  in  addition  to  its  primary 
use  in  oil  well  drilling  and  as  a  binder  in 
the  foundry  and  steel  industries,  in  chemicals, 
insecticides,  paints,  concrete,  dam  sealing, 
ceramics,  highway  surfacing,  soil  fertili- 
zation, water  purification,  and  the  like. 
Deposits  of  bentonite  within  the  Reservation 
have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.   They 
warrant  additional  investigations,  including 
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estimates  of  costs  of  mining,  processing, 
transportation,  and  market  possibilities  before 
their  potential  contribution  to  the  Reservation's 

pr  rinriiu  :  1  1    i  i:,m"r,\7fiTnf?ni"     rniJ^d    be    llete''"'"'^."' ".ed - 

Stone,  Clay  and  Related  Minerals.   Substan- 
tial quantities  of  gravel,  rock  and  clay  are 
present  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   Red  clay  from 
the  Pryor  Creek  area  has  been  sold  to  a  firm 
in  Billings  for  mixing  with  other  clays.   Pumi- 
cite  deposits  were  investigated  for  possible 
use  as  an  additive  for  concrete  for  the  Yellow- 
tail  Dam  construction,  but  the  proposed  use  was  not 
coxried  cut.  Thejre  r.rc  r.lso   reported  to  be  deposits  of 
fractionating  sand  on  the  Reservation  wniciiare  of  use  by  oil 

firms.    Development  potential  of  all  these 
products  depends  heavily  on  local  markets  be- 
cause of  high  costs  of  transportation. 

Portland  cement  manufacture  has  been 
examined  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   Suitable 
cement  limestone  is  available  on  the  Reser- 
vation, but  costs  of  mining  it  would  be 
relatively  high.   Some  gypsum  beds  also  are 
present,  in  addition  to  deposits  of  silica 
and  argillaceous  material.   Mining  and  other 
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considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
production  costs  of  these  resources  could  not 
meet  competitive  market  prices  for  cement  and 

be  economically  sound. 

Extensive  deposits  of  limestone  of  high 
purity  are  present  in  the  Pryor  and  Big  Horn 
Mountains.   This  material  might  have  develop- 
ment possibilities  in  connection  with  marketing 
to  sugar  refineries,  if  transportation  facili- 
ties should  become  available.   The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  noted  this  potential.   Also,  they 
investigated  and  reported  on  the  gypsum  re- 
sources of  the  Big  Horn  basin  and  the  possibility 
of  gypsum  as  a  potential  source  of  sulfur. 

The  whole  area  of  nonmetallic  and  nonfuel 
mineral  resources  is  im.portant  not  only  because 
of  the  jobs  attendent  to  extraction  but  also 
because  of  the  combined  job  requirements  of 
mining  and  processing  such  materials.   About 
two  processing  jobs  are  needed  to  make  the 
minerals  usable  for  each  extractive  job.   Thus, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  development  of  these 
resources  is  three  jobs.   Average  annual  earn- 
ings of  Montana  workers  in  this  resource  area  was 
;7,288  in  196! 
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Opportunity  statewide  has  been  identified 
for  the  nonmetallic  minerals  present  on  the 
Reccrvation.   Bentonite  is  strip  mined  and 
nnsf'S  rh<=  c^nmo  p'''obleTT:£  as  those  lucntii-j-ed 
for  coal  related  to  the  method  of  extraction. 
Demand  for  stone  and  gravel  is  related  to  con- 
struction activities.   With  interstate  construc- 
tion through  the  Reservation,  use  of  this  resource 
should  be  expected  in  the  near  future  years. 
Limestone,  of  course,  is  a  widely  used  resource. 
Again,  the  roadbuilding  industry  should  require 
increasing  amounts  of  limestone  for  construction 
purposes  in  the  short  run.   Trnnsportntion  of 
these  products  prohibits  very  large  marketing 
areas. 

Other  Minerals.   A  Bureau  of  Mines  report  noted 
that  test  holes  had  been  drilled  for  gold  in  some 
areas  on  the  Reservation  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  commercial  gold  mining  possibilities.   Little  is 
known  about  uranium  potentialities  on  the  Reservation 
itself.   To  date,  uranium  occurrences  in  the  type  of 
geologic  environment  found  on  the  Reservation  have  not 
been  large. 
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The  oil,  gas  and  mineral  resources  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  are  held  in  trust  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  Crow  Tribe  for  those  lands  on  the 
Reservation,  both  tribal  and  allotted,  in  which 
minerals  are  reserved  to  the  Crow  Tribe  under  Act  of 
June  4,  1920.   Oil  and  gas  mining  leases  are  for  a 
term  of  ten  years  and  "as  much  longer  thereafter  as 
oil  and/or  gas  is  produced  in  paying  quantities..." 
Oil  leases  provide  for  an  annual  rental  of  $1.25  per 
acre  and  a  royalty  of  16-2/3  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  oil,  gas,  or  gasoline  produced,  except  on  that  used 
for  development  or  operations  purposes.   This  rate  of 
royalty  has  been  identified  as  a  discouraging  factor 
in  the  development  of  oil  leases.  -The  OEDP  Study 
recommended  investigation  of  the  effects  of  a  possible 
return  to  a  12-1/2  percent  royalty  rate.   It  was  fur- 
ther recommended  that  particular  attention  be  given 
to  leasing  arrangements  most  likely  to  attract  develop- 
ment and  still  protect  the  long-range  interests  of  the 
Crow  Tribe. 

In  total,  these  natural  resources  are  important 
to  the  Crow  Reservation  because  they  can  provide 
basic  jobs  which  create  further  jobs  in  the  nonbasic 
sector.   The  minerals  industries  provide  generally 
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steady,  year-round  employment  that  pays  the  worker 
well.  Possibilities  are  especially  good  for  local 
employment  in  coal  mining  and  related  enterprises. 
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thorough  investigation  as  it  provides  one  of  the  keys 

to  the  Crov7  Reservation' s  future  economic  development. 

Agricultural  Resources: 

The  State  of  Montana  has  traditionally  been  more 
heavily  dependent  on  agriculture  than  most  other  states. 
VJithin  Economic  Region  V,  Big  Horn  County  accounts  for  a 
sizable  proportion  of  total  agricultural  activity.   The 
economic  impact  of  Montana  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  have 
traditionally  been  more  prosperous  than  the  average  natioa- 
wide,  is  significant  to  the  local  economy. 

According  to  the  latest  Census  of  Agriculture,  there 
were  588  farms  in  Big  Horn  County  (1954)  that  encompassed 
2,408,000  acres  or  74.8  percent  of  the  County's  total  land 
area.   By  1969  the  number  of  farms  declined  to  580.   Total 
farm  product  sales  of  these  enterprises  in  the  census  year 
amounted  to  $10,681,000  or  an  average  of  about  $18,000  per 
farm  and  by  1969  farm  receipts  had  grown  to  $11,195,000. 
Average  per  farm  sales  statewide  was  about  $14,000  in  1964. 
By  1969,  average  Big  Horn  County  sales  per  farm  grew  to 
$29,290  and  in  the  entire  state  average  sales  per  farm 
increased  to  $20,000.   Apparently  sales  per  farm  in  Big  Horn 
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County  are  growing  faster  than  statewide.  Some  58  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  County  sold  over  $10,000  in  products  in 
1964.  Big  Horn  County  contains  about  2.1  percent  of  all  of 
Montana's  farrr.s  and  3.6  "^ercent  of  its  t'^t^l  f^r"^  n.'-T-oflrro 
The  County's  sales  of  farm  products  amounted  to  2.7  percent 
of  the  statewide  total  in  1964  and  increased  to  3.1  percent 
of  it  by  1969. 

Small  farms  with  sales  below  $2,500  accounted  for  only 
5.8  percent  of  those  in  Big  Horn  County,  compared  with  6.9 
percent  statewide.   Some  6.4  percent  of  Big  Horn  County's 
farms  were  part  time  enterprises  while  statewide  the  pro- 
portion was  10.8  percent.   Average  farm  size  in  Big  Horn 
County  was  nearly  twice  the  statewide  average  at  4,09G 
acres.   Only  1.7  percent  of  Big  Horn  County's  farms  were 
smaller  than  10  acres  and  46.4  percent  of  them  contained 
over  1,000  acres.   In  the  entire  state  2.6  percent  of  all 
farm.s  contained  less  than  10  acres  and  47.8  percent  over 
1,000  acres. 

Households  of  farm  operators  in  Big  Horn  County  repre- 
sented about  21  percent  of  the  County's  total  population 
in  1964.   In  the  entire  State,  about  15  percent  of  the 
population  resided  in  farm  operators'  households.   Farm 
operator  households  in  Big  Horn  County  had  nonfarm  incomes 
amounting  to  12.0  percent  of  total  farm  receipts,  compared 
with  a  statewide  level  of  19.1  percent.   Some  17.0  percent  of 
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Big  Horn  County's  farm  operators  worked  off  the  farm  100 
days  or  more  in  1964.   In  the  entire  State,  21.6  percent  of 
the  farm  operators  worked  off  their  farm  100  days  or  more. 
Fa.::;;  tj'jcjrci tor  level  oi  li'^'in"  index  fi^ure*^  Te>n  er.t  rela- 
tively how  well  Big  Horn  County  farmers  and  ranchers  do 
compared  to  those  throughout  the  State.   In  1950  Big  Horn 
County's  level  of  living  index  for  farm  operators  was  97 
percent  of  the  state  figure.   By  1959  it  had  reached  99 
percent  of  the  statewide  index  which  incidently  was  25 
percent  higher  than  the  nationwide  level.   In  1964  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Big  Horn  County  farm  operator  level  of 
living  index  rose  to  101  percent  of  the  state  level. 
Apparently,  the  trend  m  farm  operator  welfare  growth  in 
Big  Horn  County  is  well  established. 

Both  farming  and  ranching  are  important  in  Big  Horn 
County  as  well  as  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   Beef  cattle 
production  is  the  principal  ranching  concern.   Farmers 
raise  wheat,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  hay  and  feed  grains 
under  both  dry  farming  and  irrigated  conditions.   In  1964 
ranch  sales  amounted  to  some  57.5  percent  of  the  total 
agricultural  product  sales  in  Big  Horn  County,  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  than  experienced  statewide  (55.6  percent). 
Similarly,  farming  receipts  amounted  to  42.5  percent  of 
total  agricultural  receipts  in  1964  or  a  slightly  lower 
proportion  than  Montana's  44.4  percent.   Betv;een  1964  and 
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1969,  the  dollar  value  of  agricultural  product  sales  increased 
by  59.0  percent  in  Big  Horn  County  and  by  37.0  percent  in 
Montana.   Both  locally  and  statewide  ran-^hing  receipts 
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Big  Horn  County's  agricultural  products  sold  in  1959  were 
assignable  to  ranches,  and  66.0  percent  of  the  agricultural 
receipts  in  Montana  likewise  involved  livestock  and  livestock 
products . 

Governmental  payments  are  an  important  consideration 
to  the  agricultural  sector.   In  1969  some  $1,667,800  in 
government  payments  were  received  in  Big  Horn  County.   This 
amounts  to  8.9  percent  of  all  cash  receipts  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  County.   Statewide  governmenlal  payments 
accounted  for  13.0  percent  of  all  agricultural  cash  receipts. 
Big  Horn  County  farms  receive  2.0  percent  of  Montana's  govern- 
mental subsidy  payments. 

Agricultural  resources  are  important  to  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation.  Its  rich  land  base  contains  natural  range  grasses 
and  fertile  farm  ground  suitable  for  the  production  of  a 
wide  variety  of  agricultural  products.   The  land  permits 
not  only  grazing  but  also  dry  crop  and  irrigated  crop  farming. 
Potential  for  increased  income  from  farm  and  ranch  activities 
is  excellent  for  Indian  and  non  Indian  operators  who  want  to 
and  are  capable  of  utilizing  this  valuable  resource. 
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The  OEDP  Study  reported  that  approximately  1,350,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  was  in  trust  status  on  the  Reser- 
vation.  In  I9C9,  77  percent  was  used  for  grazing;.  13  ocrcent 
,.,^„  ^i„..  '^■ir'rr.cii' .     .i;:J  2  nercent  was  iised  i^nr    irT-in;nted  crops. 
Timberland  which  amounts  to  about  7/^    of  the  Reservation  is  also 
used  for  grazing.   In  1969,  Indians  operated  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Reservation's  agricultm^al  land  and  26  percent  of 
the  Indian  land  used  for  agriculture. 

Range  land  provides  the  principal  direct  income  for 
Indian  ranchers,  thus  open  grazing  land  includes  over  6I 
percent  of  all  agricultui-al  lands  used  by  Indians.   Production 
of  livestock  predominates  the  Reservation's  agricultural 
activities.   Approximately  60  Indian  owners  have  a  total  of 
about  S,000  beef  cattle,  but  only  20  of  the  owners  have  I5O 
or  more  head,  according  to  BIA  Agency  estimates.   Indian 
owners  of  beef  cattle  depend  on  ranch  activities  for  only  a 
poi-tion  of  tlieir  income.   Consistent  with  nationwide  trends, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  individual  opera- 
tors and  an  increase  in  the  nujtiber  with  larger  herds.   This 
trend  will  probably  continue.   For  the  larger  operators  more 
income  could  be  expected  through  a  combination  of  range  and 
cash-crop  operations.   For  the  smaller  operators,  effective 
arrangements  will  become  increasingly  necessary  to  provide 
large  scale  economic  advantages. 

Increasing  the  number  of  cattle  using  reservation 
grazing  lands  is  not  possible  since  overgrazing  is  already 
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taking  place  in  some  areas.   The  principal  economic  develop- 
ment potential  for  Crow  Reservation  range  operations  should 
focus  on  enabling  operators  who  are  dependent  on  livestock 
foi  Lheir  principal  income  to  obtain  enoiigh  range  land  to 
support  their  cattle,  supplemented  as  needed  by  a  base  of 
operations  for  the  production  of  forage  and  feed  grains  and 
for  supplementary  cash  crops. 

A  range  management  program  was  put  into  operation  on 
the  Reservation  in  1935.   It  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
authorization  withdrawals  by  individuals  to  grant  gi-azing 
privileges  under  the  range  management  system  along  with 
increasing  multiple  land  ownership  and  use  patterns.   In 
1951 3  it  V7a  s  esMmatftd  that  allotted  acreage  in  range  units 
had  dropped  to  about  19,000  acres  as  compared  with  262,000 
acres  ten  years  earlier.   Nearly  all  the  range  units  at 
present  are  limited  to  the  tribally  ovmer  lands.   Two  small 
grazing  associations  established  to  take  care  of  small  herds 
of  cattle  have  been  having  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
cooperative  activities  on  the  Reservation. 

Farming  is  an  important  business  on  the  Crow  Reservation  , 
In  1969, Indians  operated  only  about  9  percent  of  the  reservation 
trust  land  used  for  dry  farming.   Most  dry-farming  operations, 
primarily  concerned  with  the  production  of  wheat,  are  carried 
out  by  large  non  Indian  farm  operators.   The  outlook  is  that 
there  will  not  be  much  increase  in  Indian  farming  operations 
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unless  it  should  come  from  tribal  purchase  and  operation  of 
large  cropland  acreages  under  some  form  of  corporate  organi- 
zation.  Irrigated  or  irrigatable  land  similarly  is  important 
huf  nnlv  ahniif  4.S  percent  of  it  is  operated  bv  Indian?;.   More 
farming  activity  by  Indians  on  this  land  as  an  alternative  to 
leasing  it  to  others  would  provide  substantial  income  growth, 
particularly  from  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  hay  and  feed  grains. 
Economic  benefits  of  the  proposed  Hardin  Irrigation  Unit  in 
connection  with  the  Yellowtail  Dam,  approximately  half  of 
which  unit  would  cover  Indian  trust  land,  apparently  would 
be  substantial.   In  light  of  the  Hardin  Unit  proposal,  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  overcome  the  problem  of  fractionated 
holdings  of  Indian  land  which  remains  one  of  the  main  ob- 
stacles to  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  unit. 

Land  ownership  and  use  patterns  on  the  Reservation  have 
been  identified  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  development.   Pri- 
vately owned  fee  land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  o\\Tied  by  non 
Indians,  amounts  to  about  29  percent  of  the  Reservation's  land 
area.   Much  concern  exists  over  "key  tracts"  in  private  owner- 
ship which  exert  a  large  influence  on  adjacent  and  other 
dependent  tracts,  through  control  of  water  and  ingress  and 
egress.   Of  the  allotted  trust  land,  approximately  85  percent 
was  leased,  or  permittca  in  lyoy  to  non  Indians. 

The  long-established  system  of  annual  cancellation  and  renewal 
of  leases  amounts  to  continuous  leasing  extending  five  to  six 
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years  ahead  on  dry  croplands  and  up  to  10  years  ahead  on 
some  irrigated  land.   The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  the 
lowering  of  rental  returns  and  reduction  of  Indian  lessors' 
abilities  to  takp-  over  use  of  cheir  land.   Many  Crow  Indians 
have  relied  on  returns  from  leases  as  their  major  income 
source.   Lease  returns  are  estimated  to  account  for  about  40 
percent  of  all  Indian  family  income.  Rental  rates  have  been  increased 
substantially  during  recent  years,  particularly  the  "office 
leases"  under  the  supervision  of  the  BIA  Agency.   It  is 
commonly  held  that  lease  returns  under  arrangements  made  by 
individual  lessors  are  considerably  below  the  present  rental 
values  of  the  land.   Arrangements  involving  crop  sharing 
^rM->o^2*  to  have  brought  lar'^er  returns  than  those  invol  vine 
cash.   Further  read justment  of  the  continuous  leasing  system 
■should  permit  the  renegotiation  of  leases.   If  all  returns 
approximated  those  from  office  leases,  there  would  probably 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  lease  income  to  tribal  coffers. 
Further  development  of  agriculture  on  the  Pvcservation, 
particularly  as  relates  to  land  values  and  obtaining  com- 
mercial credit,  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  unresolved 
problems  concerning  acreage  limitations  and  the  validity  of 
overlapping  leases.   These  problems  have  been  the  subject 
of  legislative  and  judicial  v-^onsideration  for  several  years. 
It  continues  to  be  recognized  that  solution  of  these  problems 
is  essential  for  full  agricultural  development.   Land  ownership 
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and  use  patterns  are  further  complicated  by  problems  of 
fractionated  allotments  resulting  from  multiple  inheri- 
tance, followinf;  the  death  of  the  original  allottees.   Many 
tracts  exist  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  hold  interests. 
Problems  of  obtaining  agreement  on  land  use  are  numerous, 
so  consequently,  much  of  the  land  is  not  bringing  full 
economic  returns.   This  problem  is  common  on  many  reser- 
vations.  As  stated  in  the  OEDP  study,  "The  combination  of 
sales,  continuous  leases,  and  fractionated  land  allotments 
makes  it  constantly  more  difficult  to  maintain  or  obtain  farm 
and  ranch  units  of  an  economic  size  capable  of  supporting 
families  or  for  effective  land  management  programs." 

Substantial  income  increases  could  probably  result  if 
a  number  of  Indian  families  would  go  into  livestock  pro- 
duction and  farming  instead  of  leasing  their  land.   The  problem 
that  arises  is  that  not  many  families  will  wish  or  have  the 
training  to  undertake  full-time  farming  operations. 

Also,  the  present  Indian  ranches  are  usually  too  small 
to  provide  a  family  living.   Consolidation  of  land  units  and 
provision  of  sufficient  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  establish  viable  economic  units  will  be  needed.   An 
"economic  unit"  for  farming  or  ranch  operations  varies 
considerably,  as  several  factors  are  involved  including 
the  type  of  land,  managerial  capabilities,  management 
practices,  location,  and  the  like.   Various  studies  conducted 
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by  Montana  State  College  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Investi- 
gations Project  have  pointed  to  alternatives  in  both  cattle 
ranching  and  irrigation  farming  on  the  Reservation. 

'PT'~'p;rarns  have  been  undertaken  to  assist  agricultural 
development  of  the  Crov7  Reservation.   Assistance  in  consoli- 
dation of  land  holdings,  various  land  and  farm  managem.ent 
studies,  the  system  of  "office  leases,"  the  technical  services 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  numerous  services  of 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  respect  to 
irrigation,  soil  conservation,  range  and  farm  management, 
and  credit  are  all  rincludcd.   The  Crov7  Tribe  has  initiated  a 
land  purchase  program  to  purchase  lands  needed  for  the 
"'purpose  of  the  protection  and  preservation  of  tribal  and 
allotted  lands,"  including  the  purchase  of  "key  tracts" 
both  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

As  identified  in  the  OEDP  Study,  the  principal  agri- 
cultural development  needs  of  the  Reservation  include  several 
interrelated  factors.   Solutions  to  any  one  major  obstacle 
that  now  hinders  development  may  depend  on  finding  means 
to  overcome  other  obstacles.   In  summary  the  Reservation 
problems  identified  were: 

1.   The  need  to  increase  income  and  employment 

opportunities  by  getting  more  families  to  operate 
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their  lands,  rather  than  depending  on  lease  returns. 
This  may  involve  consolidation  of  holdings  for 
effective  scale  economics. 

2.  Those  of  land  ol^7nershin  and  use.  including  tlie 
problems  of  land  holdings  too  small  or  too  scat- 
tered to  permit  economic  operations;  fractionated 
heirship  lands;  continuous  leases;  those  concerned 
with  control  over  key  tracts  on  which  other  lands 
are  dependent;  and  those  concerned  with  acreage 
limitations  and  lease  terms. 

3.  The  need  to  increase  farm  incomes  by  such  means  as 
production  of  more  cash  crops;  diversification  of 
livestock  and  crops;  more  intcnr.ive  farming; 
balanced  livestock  farming  operations;  the  most 
effective  range  management  program  feasible  under 
present  conditions,  including  optimum  use  of  tribal 
lands  for  grazing  purposes;  the  practice  of  scientific 
production  management  and  conservation  methods;  and 
the  production  of  crops  needed  for  family  living. 

4.  The  need  to  obtain  returns  on  land  leases  com- 
mensurate with  land  values  and  to  assure  conservation 
and  development  of  the  leased  land. 

5.  The  need  to  develop  as  soon  as  feasible  an  effective 
tribal  organization,  including  management  personnel, 
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to  manage,  operate,  or  lease  lands  now  owned  by 
the  tribe  or  which  may  be  acquired  through  the  land 
purchase  or  lease  acquisition  programs,  including 
hpir<^hin  lands. 

Change  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
farming  and  ranching  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and  in  Montana, 
as  in  the  United  States.   Impact  of  these  changes  are  evi- 
denced In  many  ways.   Continuing  declines  in  the  number  of 
farms  and  ranches  are  reflected  in  most  agricultural  statistics 
and  in  county  population  figures,  which  show  rural  counties 
losing  population,  and  in  the  many  small  towns,  which  once 
served  as  agricultural  marketing  centers  and  now  find  their 
reason  for  existence  disappearing.   For  those  on  the  Pveser- 
vation  convinced  that  rural  living  and  the  family  farm  offer 
a  superior  way  of  life,  these  losses  are  disheartening.   It 
must  be  recognized  that  if  farm  incomes  are  to  be  maintained;,' 
and  if  rural  poverty  is  to  be  reduced,  even  more  people  must 
leave  farming  and  ranching,  so  that  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation can  continue,  and  also  so  that  the  small  and  often 
marginal  operator  can  find  ways  to  earn  a  better  living. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  in  early  1970 
described  the  American  agricultural  situation  in  aii  article 
by  saying: 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  agriculture  was 
still  grappling  with  problems  it  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1960s.   Farmers  still  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  substantially  more  than  can  be  absorbed 
in  domestic  and  world  markets  at  "acceptable"  price 
levels.   T'^c  rp.fi-^gin  of  <:.xccS5  ccpccit}'  probably  has 
increased  instead  of  diminished.   Agriculture  still 
relies  heavily  on  government  subsidies  Lu  uiaiiiLaiu 
income  at  an  acceptable  level,  and  the  farm 'labor 
force  is  still  substantially  larger  than  required 
to  supply  the  nation's  needs  for  agricultural  com- 
modities . 


The  influences  that  affected  agriculture  in  the  sixties 
should  be  expected  to  continue.   The  readjustment,  which 
began  for  farmers  and  ranchers  throughout  Montana  in  the 
1920s,  has  yet  to  be  completed. 

Further  technological  improvements  no  doubt  vjill  make 
increasingly  larger  agricultural  units  feasible.   Output  per 
worker  will  continue  to  increase,  forcing  additional  declines 
in  employment.   New  technology  also  is  likely  to  increase 
total  production,  thereby  bringing  about  further  reductions 
in  prices  and  further  pressures  on  profits.   Substantial 
changes  in  agricultural  policy  involving  moves  toward  a  freer 
market  for  farm  products  could  have  the  most  drastic  effects 
of  all,  testing  the  ability  of  local  farmers  to  compete 
in  the  national  market. 

Large  capital  requirements  make  farming  a  difficult 
occupation  to  enter  today,  and  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  entrance  will  surely  increase  thus  encouraging  more 
corporate  operations  and  out-of-state  ownership  although 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Crow  people,  tribal  ownership 
and  operation  may  be  more  beneficial. 

As  thcst  and  other  changes  take  pl-ice,  and  as  farming 
and  ranching  bcccmr.  r::crrr  comr.l  r/;:.  r,iir.r.psR  or  fa  i  lure  will 
depend  more  and  more  upon  good  management.   Farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  future  will  need  to  know  as  much  about 
finance  and  marketing,  for  instance,  as  he  does  about  raising 
cattle  or  harvesting  wheat. 

Employment  opportunities  attendent  to  processing 
agricultural  products  should  not  be  overlooked.   This  may 
provide  the  means  by  which  jobs  related  to  agriculture  can 
be  preserved.   The  sugar  beec  industry  takes  on  more  economic 
importance  in  Lui^  iLigard.   Rt;Cet":t  closing  of  the  local  sugai" 
beet  plant  will  have  significant  reprecussions  throughout 
the  farming  industry,  as  well  as  among  the  workers  displaced. 
Hopefully,  steps  will  be  taken  to  reopen  it. 

Frequently,  economic  studies  make  reference  to  national 
markets  and  national  consumption.   Nearly  everyone  is  aware 
of  the  tremendous  grov7th  in  world  population  and  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  world-wide  shortages  of  food.   Unfortunately, 
this  does  not  change  the  local  outlook  for  agriculture.   Most 
experts  point  out  that  most  American  agricultural  products 
are  not  competitive  on  the  world  market,  and  they  do  not 
believe  that  the  federal  government  will  subsidize  exports  or 
give  away  large  quantities  of  food  in  an  attempt  to  help  feed 
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the  world.   During  the  1970s,  American  agricultural  growth 
will  be  determined  largely  by  United  States  population 
growth.   This  means  that  the  Reservation's  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  have  to  corr.pete  V7ith  the  res^  o^  Montana  and 
with  other  agricultural  regions  in  this  country  for  the  right 
to  competitively  produce  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation, 
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Recreation  Resources; 

Recreation  resources  and  recreation  development  potential 
are  another  of  the  Croiv  Reservation's  greatest  assets.   A 
unique  combination  of  plains,  mcuncains  and  water  areas,  along 
with  significant  Indian  and  military  historical  sites,  makes 
the  reservation  a  natural  area  for  development  of  this  type. 
The  reservation  contains  a  substantial  wilderness  area  of 
considerable  value  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes.   In 
addition  to  having  economic  potential,  these  resources 
represent  a  physical  cndouTJient  with  far-reaching  social 
potential  for  coming  generations  which  will  require  intelligent 
use  and   deliberate  conservation  efforts.   Outdoor  recreation 
produces  numerous  benefits.   In  addition  to  providing 
healthful  exercise  necessary  for  physical  fitness  and  promotion 
of  mental  health,  outdoor  recreation  offers  spiritual  values. 
Being  in  the  outdoors  is  a  most  rewarding  experience.   Educational 
benefits  accrue  from  outdoor  recreation  also.   Benefits  of  this 
type  can  be  justified  in  dollar  terms  but  are  also  of  much 
deeper  value.   Outdoor  recreation  is  much  like  education  in  that 
it  is  one  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  type  of  full  life 
desired  and,  in  fact,  needed  by  all.   Tliere  are  important 
economic  effects  in  tlie  provision  of  outdoor  recreation  v.'hich  are 
essential  to  the  desired  economic  development  of  the  Crow 
Reservation.   They  are  considered  here. 

Research  conducted  in  the  early  1960's  by  tlie  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Coimnission  documented  the  effect  of 
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recreation  development  upon  underdeveloped  and  undcveloijcd 
ai'cas .   Case  histories  illustrate  the  effect  of  introduction 
of  significant;  reservoir  developments  on  local  change  trends 
in  population,  per  capita  income,  wages,  retail  sales.  Hank 
deposits,  taxes,  enterprise  and  second-liome  investment. 

Certainly  not  all  economic  gains  in  areas  containing 
reservoirs  can  be  directly  attributable  to  their  development . 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  outdoor  recreation  creates  a 
dramatically  beneficial  effect.   Most  of  the  conunonly 
used  economic  indicators  poi^tray  improvement  in  areas  in  which 
reservoirs  are  located.   Benefits  diffei'  with  localities. 
In  some  it  is  very  slight  and  in  others  it  has  almost  changed 
the  entire  way  of  life.   The  stimulus  offered  by  recreation 
development  liave  far-reaching  implications.   Many  of  the 
resultant  changes  in  economic  indicators  have  in  turn  brightened 
other  economic  prospects.   Altliough  most  of  the  well-knov/n 
cases  are  special  in  that  large-scale  recreation  expenditures 
came  to  comparatively  depressed  areas  in  a  rather  short  period 
of  time,  they  do  illusi.  .^ate  the  power  of  the  recreation  dollar 
that  can  be  optimized  in  the  Crov;  situation. 

Nationwide  the  American  public  spent  about  one-hundred 
fifty  billion  dollars  on  recreation  and  leisure  time  activity 
in  1969.   This  expenditure  amounted  to  about  5«6;j  of  total 
income.  By    1975  nationwide  expenditures  for  tliis  purpose  arc 
expected  to  reach  two-hundred  fifty  billion  dollars  or  6 .  5/j 
of  personal  income.   The  nationwide  employment  implications  of 
groi^li  in  the  recreation  sector  are  nearly  phenomenal.   The 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  forecasts  rcci-eation  industry 
employment  in  its  Dullctin  I6O6  fi^oni  a  level  of  366,400  in 
1966  to  645jOOO  in  1975'   V/hile  these  nationwide  outlooks 
are  only  a  saniijlinGi  i^ney  ai-t;  a  rou/^li  indicate-  "^^   i-.lio  activity 
expectations  in  which  the  present  p.Lannin^r  ar-ci  -^ixii   ij^-r^--'- r.-.-r.r.tc . 
Recipients  of  tliesc  expenditures  include  automobile  and 
equipment  dealers,  boat  dealers,  food  and  lodging  establishments, 
sporting  goods  dealers,  and  service  station  owners. 
Expenditures  for  these  things  are  made  in  three  general  zones, 
those  being  the  home  community,  communities  enroute,  and  at  the 
recreation  area  itself.   Nationwide  study  states  that  roughlj' 
one-third  of  the  total  expenditure  is  made  in  each  of  these 
zones . 

Locational  importance  is  obvious  for  retailers  who  seek 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  enroute  or  at  or  near  recreation  area 
expenditures,  such  as  could  be  captured  by  Crow  Reservation 
establishments.   This  indicates  potential  shifts  in  real  estate 
and  development  value  and  potential  along  recreation  access 
routes  in  the  immediate  area  of  a  newly  established  recreation 
area,  such  as  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 
The  expenditures  of  recreation  seekers  can  provide  a  significant 
element  of  change  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  recreational  activity  can  also  be 
expected  to  bring  about  additional  capital  investment  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  reservation's  economic  activity.   Desires  on 
the  part  of  recreation  participants  for  a  suimner  cabin  or  a 
second  home  on  or  near  a  lake  or  in  a  mountainous  or  secluded 
area  induces  long-terra  capital  investment  as  distinct  from 
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direct  retail  sales.   V/liile  housing!;  development  is  not  one 

element  of  the  present  plan  for  the  Dig  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation 

Area,  it  is  one  that  should  be  considered  on  or  adjacent  to 

it  jLor  this  acuivrty  oould  have  significant  economic  impact 

upon  the  rescrvcition . 

V/hile  recreation  is  normally  viev/ed  as  an  activity  that  must 
be  available  to  the  public  without  dollar  and  cents  accounting 
of  inuncdiate  benefits,  it  is  one  that  makes  economic  sense 
for  the  Ci'ow  Reservation.   Recreation  is  often  a  wise  economic 
use  of  land  for  it  increases  values  beyond  its  costs  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  recreation  can  be  a  means 
of  economic  re-birth  for  it  provides  a  major  non-local  market 
for  goods  and  services  provided  by  local  establishments. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  Yellovd^ail  Reservoir  within  the 
Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  will  i^robably  make 
itself  felt  in  five  phases  as  have  similar  installation  elsewhere. 
The  phases  may  not  follow  each  other  in  a  neat  or  orderly  fashion 
and  they  may  overlap  both  in  time  and  place.   Separating  and 
identifying  them,  hov/ever ,  provides  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  this  resource  and  the  problem  of  assessing  its  potential  from 
an  economic  point  of  view. 

The  initial  effect  of  creation  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  decision  to  establish  the  Yello\/tail 
Reservoir  naturally  was  in  the  area  of  land  speculation.   As 
facility  development  proceeded,  the  prices  rose  and  many 
benefitted.   Some  landowners  near  the  Reservoir  envision  big 
gains  and  hold  their  property  either  off  the  market  or  for  sale 


at  prices  far  above  what  even  speculators  will  pay  for  it. 
Eventually,  that  little  amount  of  private  land  available  near 
the  Reservoir  will  come  on  the  market  in  a  serious  way  at 
realistic  prices.   Control  of  considciaDxe  amounts  of  land 
adjacent  or  very  near  the  impoundment  itself  reside  in  the 
Crow  Tribe  or  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.   At  some  time  in  the  future,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  these  reservation  lands  available  for  recreational 
investment  consistent  with  a  well-conceived  plan. 

The  construction  phase  of  the  Reservoir  which  lasted 
for  a  number  of  years  also  had  a  marked  iinpact  on  the  local 
economy.   Construction  provided  an  infusion  of  a  large  payroll 
into  the  resei^vation  and  dramatic  increases  in  the  value   of 
the  local  building  materials  used  occurred  during  these  years. 
Unfortunately  as  this  phase  ended  a  disruption  in  the  local 
economy  occur-red  as  large  payrolls  declined  and  Avoi^kers  moved 
on  to  other  jobs.   On  the  Crow  Reservation  this  decline  v/as 
quite  marked.   Of  course  additional  facility  developments  will 
be  undertaken  in  this  area.   Reaction  of  the  local  economy  to 
the  construction  phase  and  its  completion  depends  to  a  large 
part  on  how  quickly  the  subsequent  phases  in  development  of 
such  an  area  proceeds. 

Recreation  activity  growth  at  new,  major  developments  is 
usually  slow.   Once  adequate  facilities  are  installed  in  nev/ 
areas,  like  the  Big  horn  National  Recreation  Area,  a  surge  in 
activity  can  be  expected.   The  pliase  of  recreation  growth  is 
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presently  miderivay  in  this  area.   In  a  year  following  completion 
of  the  dam,  some  l80,000  people  visited  the  Reservoir.  By 
1977  forecasts  contained  in  master  plan  studies  for  the 
facility  indicate  over  800,000  visi-cations,  thus  expressing 
the  expectation  that  use  of  the  facility  will  j^-ow.   As 
ijnprovcment  and  development  of  the  area  becomes  usable  by  a 
larger  segr,icnt  of  the  population,  the  economic  inpact  on  the 
planning  area  should  be  expected  to  react  accordingly.   The 
crucial  issue  is  the  rapidity  v;ith  which  various  facilities 
can  be  developed  at  the  locations  indicated  in  the  Reservoir 
Area's  Master  Plan.   Continuity  of  gro^^^th  in  the  development  and 
use  of  recreational  resources  is  most  desirable. 

Anotlicr  phase  which  should  become  apparent,  considering 
the  three  areas  in  which  recreational  expenditures  are  made, 
would  be  groirt-h  in  economic  activities  in  nearby  towns.   Such 
communities  benefit  from  the  development  of  the  kind  of 
recreation  resources  present  on  the  Crow  Reservation  —  fishing 
facilities,  hotels,  restaurants,  camp  sites,  and  all  the  related 
recreational  facilities.   V/liile  facilities  are  being  built  at 
the  designated  locations  on  the  Reservoir,  nearby  towns  will 
begin  to  ujidergo  a  basic  shift  in  economic,  and  possibly  social 
and  political,  structure.   In  a  broad  sense,  this  shift  is 
often  from  an  economy  devoted  to  serving  small,  farm,  low-income 
needs  to  one  serving  the  desires  of  visitors  who  have  an  urban 
point  of  view  and  expect  services  in  goods  equal  to  urban 
standards.   Eventually  local  citizens  will  become  conscious 

of  an   absence  of  an  urban  comparable  environment  as  it  relates 

» 
to  these  expectations. 


A  potential  fifth  phase  of  development  should  be 
considered  in  the  liig  Horn  Canyon  iV.itional  Recreation  Area 
situation.   Horacsite  development  by  newcomers  attracted 
by  the  recreational  opportunities  on  the  reservation  will 
likely  occur.   Enterprising  real  estate  developers  could 
lead  the  way,  as  could  the  local  political  organizations. 
This  may  spur  the  development  in  the  local  construction 
industi^y.   Vacation  homes,  today,  are  often  built  for  year- 
around  use.   As  the  Reservoir's  location  is  about  half-way 
between  Billings  and  Sheridan,  it  is  conceivable  that  such 
second  homes  would  be  built  by  families  who  continue  to 
live  in  these  nearby  cities  but  want  a  place  of  their  own 
in  a  desirable  recreation  area.   Also,  an  increasing 
number  of  second  homes  are  built  by  retired  or  semi- 
retired  couples  who  move  more  permanently  to  such 
recreational  areas.   It  seems  quite  reasonable  that  as  the 
number  of  retired  persons  with  comfortable  incomes  rises 
in  the  near  future,  development  of  home  sites  in  and  around 
this  Reservoir  could  create  a  new  type  of  conmiunity-- 
a  recreation  community,  or  more  precisely^  an  urbanized 
type  area  devoted  to  recreational  and  residental  purposes, 
but  unlike  either  the  traditional  resort  or  the  middle-income 
suburbs  they  may  strongly  resemble.   The  impact  of  such 
potentiality  on  the  social  economic,  and  political  structure 
of  the  reservation .may ,  in  the  long  run,  be  more  important 
than  tlie  recreation  business  itself. 
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If  the  attraction  is  strong  enough,  newcomers  will  move 
to  the  reservation  recreation  area  and  as  this  happens, 
the  surrounding  area  should  talce  on  a  new  life,  for  demands 

for  ^i^v-cific  l...^ro-. .cntc  will  be  heard.   The  impact  of 

t;uv;ces£>i.  ui  rycrcuv. icn  grovrcJi  on  tLli-s  cstxiLr-LisiictA  jlOCcsx 
Icatlership  in  this  phase  will  be  quite  demanding.   If 
local  leadership  is  not  responsive  to  the  demands  of  those 
attracted  by  the  recreational  development,  they  may  find  their 
positions  seriouly  eroded. 

Vtliile  not  well  documented,  a  sixth  phase  is  also 
a  distinct   possibility.   This  is  the  gradual  introduction 
of  industry.   After  recreation  has  occurred  and  laid  a 
necessary  foundation,  capitalizing  on  the  new  consciousness 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  population  in  environmental 
quality  and  perception  of  the  wholesomeness  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities,  recreation  developments 
could  become  one  of  the  Crow  Reservation's  strongest 
industrial  development  assets. 

The  foregoing  discussion  portrays  the  fact  that  the 
Crow  Reservation  is  dealing  with  a  dynamic,  swift -moving 
development  of  considerable  complexity  in  its  relationship 
to  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Pvccreation  Area.   There  are, 
of  course,  two  sides  to  every  coin  and  there  are  sharply 
conflicting  views  about  the  economic  significance  of  such 
development  on  the  local  economy.   Some  reservation  residents 
suggested  that  visitors  who  come  to  the  area  will  spend  very 
little,  if  any,  money  on  the  reservation  itself  and,  therefore » 


little  benefit  will  accrue  to  local  people.   If  experience 

of  the  few   tourist -oriented  establislxments  on  the  reservation 

today  were  to  be  the  activity  barometer,  this  conclusion 

would  be  supported.   The  real  problem  lies  in  tne  fact 

that  tiicsc  type  businesses  do  not  effectively  compete 

to  satisfy  the  desires  of  primarily  urban  visitors  to  the 

area.   Future  methods  of  evaluating  the  economic  impact  of 

recreation  development  on  the  Crow  Reservation  should  be 

chosen  with  care,  for  this  type  of  development  is  very 

complex  and  reactions  to  it  are  varied. 

An  important  consideration  supporting  the  optimistic 
outlook  of  the  impact  of  recreational  development  in  the 
Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  hinges  on  its 
location  in  relation  to  other  significant  established 
national  recreation  attractions.   If  one  considers  a 
triangle  formed  by  the  Yellowstone  National  Park-Grand 
Teton  National  Park  Area  to  the  Southwest,  Glacier  National 
Park  to  the  Northwest,  and  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Southeast, 
the  logic  of  locational  advantage  becomes  apparent .   The 
local  recreation  area  lies  within  a  unique  geologic 
province  which  is  actually  an  extension  of  the  Great  Plains 
which  penetrates  the  Rocky  Mountains.   The  recreation  area's 
scenic  and  recreation  values  are  paled  by  the  magnificent 
Yellowstone  Plateau,  Windriver  Mountains,  and  Big  Horn 
Mountains  surrounding  it.   Close  interstate  access,  via 
Interstate  90,  on  the  reservation  is  excellent  and  plans  are 
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well  established  for  development  of  additional  access  routes. 
Lands  surrouiiding  tliis  recreation  area  are  very  different 
than  the  area  contained  within  it.   To  the  north  and  south 
lio  L.1  uad  flcAO  v\i:>.l^j^    uurdered   by  low,  grassy  hills.   To 
the  east  ancl  '.vest,  Lht;  land  rises  to  x,he    liig  iiorn  and  Pryor 
Mountains.   The  dominant  land  use  within  this  area  is 
grazing  in  the  upper  prairies  and  foothill  mountain  zones 
and  irrigated  farming  in  the  valleys.   Control  of  land 
surrounding  the  recreation  area  is  particularly  important 
with  the  Crow  Reservation  lands  adjoining  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  length.  Most   of  the  recreational  activity 
within  til  is  area  is  related  to  the  scenic,  wildlife  resources. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  sight -seeing  in  this  area  are  very 
important  activities. 

Each  resource  area  of  the  Crov;  Reservation  plays  a 
special  role  in  the  larger  economy  of  which  it  is  part. 
Thus,  recreation  development  on  the  Crow  Reservation  can  be 
considered  as  a  significant  part  of  the  r-egional  economy 
and  the  local  role  should  be  expected  to  change  with  time 
as  both  the  reservation's  characteristics  and  forces 
influencing  supply  and  demand  are  altered,  very  important 
implications  will  arise  for  the  reservation  itself.   While 
the  recreation  resources  of  the  Crow  Reservation  could  be 
considered  overshadowed  by  more  dramatic  and  established 
and  known  recreation  areas,  a  combination  of  forces, including 
location,  the  uniqueness  of  IJig  Horn  Canyon  National  Area, 
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and  tJic  increasing:  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  more 
popularly  visited  National  Parks,  should  become  influences 
on  the  increased  recreational  activity  used-  in  this  area. 

Of  couT-sc,  Llii=  Dxfi  lioiii  Canyon  iNlational  Recreation  Area 
is  only  one  of  the  reservation's  resoar-ces  ior  recreation 
development.   While  a  number  of  other  significant  locations 
exist,  the  other  most  important  is  that  area  including  the 
Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument,  Reno-Benteen  Battle- 
field Memorial,  in  combination  with  the  Little  Big  Horn 
complex  underdevelopment  at  this  time.   In  combination, 
these  historically  significant  sites  and  development 
activity  being  undertaken  nearby  by  local  effort,  form  an 
additional  and  significant  attraction  which  will  similarly 
effect  the  reservation  economy  at  a  probably  smaller  scale. 

A  most  important  consideration  regarding  the  reservation's 
recreation  development  involves  local,  attitudinal  response 
in  this  regard.   Results  of  the  survey  of  reservation 
residents  conducted  early  in  this  planning  effort,  indicated 
a  favorable  outlook  on  the  part  of  Indian  and  non-Indian 
residents  for  the  prospects  of  local  recreation  industry 
development  .   i\mong  the  areas  of  economic  opportunity 
considered,  reservation  residents  rated  "recreation" 
consistently  higher  from  an  opportunity  point  of  view  than 
all  other  potential  activities.   Attitudinal  support  was 
relatively  consistent  throughout  tlic  reservation  among  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  residents  and  among  the  various  tribal 
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districts  which  were  subaggregated.   As  would  be  expected, 
the  most  favorable  response  was  received  from  those 
tribal  districts  most  directly  affected  by  this  development. 
This  level  of  interest  apparently  reflects  possible  job 
opportunity  and  enterprise  opportunity  among  reservation 
residents.   This  outlook  is  very  similar  to  that  espoused  by 
many  throughout  the  state. 

The  recreation  industry  in  this  regard  is  a  basic 
industry  in  the  sense  that  it  brings  in  dollars  from 
elsewhere.   Effective  recirculation  of  such  basic  income 
in  the  local  economy  is  the  kind  of  thing  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  improving  individual  welfare.   Certainly 
the  recreation  industry  is  a  broad  one.   It  includes  any 
establishment  whicli  caters  to  people  by  participating  in 
recreation . 

The  Montana  travel  study  accomplished  in  the  early  1960's 
indicated  that  expenditures  were  made  by  tourists  predominately 
in  lodging  places,  restaurants,  and  service  stations  which 
captured  some  S4/a  of  traveler's  expenditures.   Obviously, 
these  three  categories  are  the  ones  to  involve  in 
optimizing  capture  of  basic  dollars  on  the  reservation. 
Per  capita  sales  and  receipts  of  this  type  of  establishments 
were  significantly  higher  in  Montana  than  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  as  of  the  latest  economic  census  indicating 
that  relatively  more  travel  takes  place  in  the  state  than 
elsewhere.   Montana  economic  study  identified  a  number  of 
factors  that  certainly  should  be  considered  in  assessing  the 
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importance  of  the  recreation  industry  to  the  Crow  Reservation. 
They  expressed  the  opinion  that  forecasts  of  travel  and 
recreation  often  seem  unrealistic  particularly  when  one 
considers  the  occupational  character  i  "^tic^j  of  those 
affluent  famxiics  attracted  to  sucii  recreation  areas.   wliile 
it  is  not  surprising  that  reservation  residents  perceive  the 
recreation  industry  as  a  vehicle  for  development,  the 
problem  of  competition  in  the  western  states  should  be 
realistically  recognized.   There  are  other  reservoir  areas; 
there  are  other  significant  historical  areas j  there  are 
other  areas  for  all  types  of  recreation  development  and  many 
of  them  are  closer  to  major  population  concentrations  than 
those  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Accessibility  to  air  travel  is  a  point  particularly 
relevant  to  the  Crow  Reservation.   Although  fine  air  service 
exists  at  Billings,  surface  transportation  from  there  is  at 
this  point  non-existent.   Gro\\rth  in  recreation  activity  on 
the  Crow  Fleservation  may  come  only  gradually  as  is  expected 
for  the  state.   From  one  point  of  view  this  may  be  an 
advantage,  for  to  be  a  truly  lasting  economic  importance,  the 
quality  of  local  physical  environment  following  development 
and  the  quality  of  travel  facilities  must  be  considered. 

Another  important  and  disfavorable  consideration  with 
regard  to  recreation  development  is  the  fact  that  employment 
in  it  involves  primarily  unskilled,  low-paying  jobs.   In  the 
reservation  situation,  where  low  earnings  are  already 
prevalent,  the  addition  of  more  low-paying  jobs  is  open  to 
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serious  question.   It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  considerable  seasonal  variation   in  employment, 
in  the  recreation  sector,  is  comjiion.   V/liere  seasonal 
jobr;  are  h^io  nri';ui»"ilv  bv  vacationing,  i-ollege  students 
o^   marrio'il  '.vo!r.sn  v/hc  arc  or.rL   t,-.:r.ci   :r.r;i-,lj«i-?*  uP  r.ije  labor 
force,  tlie  income  supplement  provided  may  be  beneficial, 
but  to  rely  heavily  upon  recreation  employment  to  provide 
major  soui^ces  of  family  income  may  only  add  to  existing 
problems  that  exist  on  the  r'eservation. 

Recreation  development  will  take  place  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  if  the  leadership  applied  informed  fore- 
thought to  development  of  this  industry;  however,  before 
this  can  be  accomplished  some  conclusions  regarding  it 
should  be  reached.   First,  gro\\rth  of  the  recreation 
industry  on  the  Ci  ow  Jieservatioii  will  not  be  consistent 
or  as  great  as  soine  of  its  proponents  would  expect  without 
far  more  deliberate  effective  action  in  this  regard. 
Secondly,  there  certainly  are  some  disadvantages  connected 
v/ith  growth  of  the  recreation  industry  and  among  these  are 
the  seasonal  nature  of  low-paying  employment  opportunities 
wliich  characterize  it.   Thirdly,  effective  controls  by 
local  government  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  the  reservation's  stunning  environment  for  the  usually 
unsuccessful  attempts  by  inexperienced  local  cnterpreneurs 
to  capitalize  on  recreation  development  most  probably  will 
occur  if  uncontrolled. 
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Without  controls,  the  form  of  desirable  tourist -type 
developments  of  significant  and  lasting  importance  can 
be  ujidcrmined  by  these  attempts. 

A  meaningful  evaluation  of  any   r^ssource  should 
recognize  both  its  strong  and  weak  points.   Certainly 
it  would  be  folly  to  hold  that  reci^cation  alone  will 
solve  tJic  Crow  Reservation's  economic  problems.   In  fact, 
in  terms  of  meeting  its  goal  of  raising  per  capita  incomcj 
it  should  be  carefully  considered  and  placed  in  proper 
prioritj'.   Money,  time,  and  effort  will  be  spent  in 
development  of  this  sector.   Responsible  leadership 
must  also  recognize  the  industry's  pitfalls  and  place 
its  development  in  a  realistic  perspective  in  relation  to 
total  reservation  development  and  achievement  of  stated 
reservation  goals. 
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UTILITY  AND  SERVICE  RESOURCES; 

Electrical  Power. 

Electricity  is  supplied  to  the  Crow  Reservation  by 
big  Horn  County  riectric  Cooperative,  Inc.  at  Lodge  Grasc. 
Montana.   Tac   service  is  generally  good  throughput  the 
reservation  as  evidenced  fay  survey  responses  of  reservation 
residents.   Indian  and  non-Indian  respondents  to  the  survey 
rated  local  electric  service  equally  well.   Also,  the 
quality  of  electric  service  was  rated  comparably  between 
the  tribal  districts. 

During  1970,  .sales  of  the  local  electric  utility 
amounted  to  19,400,000  kilowatts.   Peak  demand  on  the 
system  that  year  reached  5,000  kilov/atts  in  January.   The 
Electric  Cooperative  maintains  a  series  of  schedules  for 
various  uses,  including  seasonal  farm  use,  general  farm 
and  home  use,  seasonal  irrigation  use,  commercial  and 
small  power  service  and  large  power  service.   \/hile  each 
schedule  has  different  characteristics,  some  typical  rates 
are  illustrated  in  Tab''e  i -j    .Of  course,  one   must 
realize  tliat  individual  rates  may  vary  from  these  levels 
considerably  due  to  individual  requirements.   The  figures 
provide  a  general  range  of  costs  or  at  least  a  general  index 
of  power  cost  on  tlie  Crow  Reservation.   It  is  apparent  that 
sufficient  power  facilities  exist  for  fulfillment  of  both 
the  present  and  foreseeable  future  needs  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  at  comparably  favorable  costs. 
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SOURCE:      Developed    from   Big    Horn   County   Electric 
Cooperative   Rate   Schedule. 
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The  electric  service  provided  by  the  Uig  Horn  County 
Electric  Cooperative  is  available  at  each  reservation  town 
site  and  along  most  major  highways.  An   ample  supply  of  low- 
cost  electric  power  lor  meeting  both  present  and  future 
reservation  requirements  should  be  considered  a  local  asset. 

Fuel 

Natural  gas  is  furnished  to  a  portion  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  by  Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Company.   Natui^al 
gas  lines  furnish  some  of  the  rural  area  between  Hardin 
and  Crow  Agency,  Crow  Agency  and  the  Crow  Industrial  Park 
which  is  served  by  a  four-inch  gas  line.   Pipelines  pass 
through  the  reservation  and  have  pumping  stations.   Gas  is 
purchased  from  Crow  Reservation  gas  wells  by  Montana-Dakota 
and  other  utility  companies. 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  is  able  to  furnish  adequate 
quantities  of  gas  at  competitive  rates.   Interruption  of 
service  due  to  the  cold  weather  or  lack  of  supply  occurs 
infrequently.   Reservation  residents  did  not  rate  natural 
gas  services  as  highly  as  electric  services  in  ^ he  survey  or 
reservation  residents.   Indian  residents  rated  its  service 
considerably  higher  than  did  the  non-Indian  respondents  who 
rated  it  poorly. 

Precise  gas  rates  depend  upon  maximum  daily  requirements, 
hours  of  use  per  day,  annual  requirements,  type  of  equipment, 
whether  gas  requirements  are  a  firm  or  interruptable  supply, 
and  other  special  considerations.   Thei^efore,  exact  applicable 
rates  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  gas  company  without  specific 
knowledge  of  individual  requirements.   Applicable  rates 
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in  terms  of  rendering  service  are  supp.-ied  by  Montana-  Dalcota 
Utilities  Company  upon  request.   In  order  to  indicate  a 
general  range  of  gas  costs,  however,  the  following  typical 
monthly  billing  for  certain  ri.'=;<=:nmed,  daily-load  requirements 

with  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Other  fuels  are  supplied  by  local  dealers.   Butane  and 
propane  gas  are  primarily  used  in  communities  other  than  Crow 
Agency  and  the  more  remote  rural  areas.  Resident  responses 
indicate  a  lack  of  uniformity'  of  service  between  the  various 
tribal  districts.   The  service  was  rated  high  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  area  and  lov.'er  elsewhere.   Lowest  quality  of  gas  service 
was  indicated  by  residents  of  the  V/yola  and  Pryor  Districts. 

V.'ater .  Sc.^acc,  and  Storm  Draina'^'e. 


The  Public  Health  Service  provides  water,  -sewer,  and 
drainage  utilities  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   Each  town  site  is 
adequately  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  use.   Sanitary 
service  is  provided  at  these  locations  also.   Natural 
storm  drainage,  for  the  most  part,  is  satisfactory  in  most 
reservation  areas  with  site  drainage  work  accomplished  in 
some  housing  areas  and  towns.   Of  coui^sc,  periodic  flooding 
occurs  in  most  drainage  basins  following  unusually  prolonged 
rainy  seasons  or  unusual  spring  thaw  situations.   Proper 
flood  plain  management  could  prevent  damage  in  this  regard. 
Outside  the  town  sites,  private  wells  and  se\>rage  disposal 
facilities  are  often  present. 
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The  quality  of  these  services  was  rated  by  reservation 
resident  respondents  through  the  initial  survey  carried 
out  in  tliis  comprehensive  planning  effort.   Apparently 
water  supply  and  storm  water  drainage,  while  rated  belo^^? 
average,  v/cre  perceived  as  better  than  local  sanitary 
sewage  service.   Indian  respondents  rated  the  quality  of 
these  services  better  than  did  the  non-Indians.   The  non- 
Indian  respondents  rated  local  water  supplies  considerably 
lower  than  the  Indians  did.   \7ater  service  was  rated  highest 
among  the  districts  by  Lodge  Grass  respondents  and  poorest 
by  those  in  the  Big  Horn  District.   Storm  water  drainage 
was  rated  highest  by  respondents  in  the  Big  Horn  District  and 
poorest  by  those  in  the  Pryor  District .   Sewage  disposal  on 
the  reservation  v;as  rated  highest  in  the  Lodge  Grass  District 
and  loivest  in  the  V/yola  and  Prji-or  areas.   These  respondents 
indicated  that  the  level  of  facilities  and  service  provided 
for  this  purpose  are  not  consistent  between  the  various  tribal 
districts . 

Significant  water  resources  to  accommodate  agricultural 
irrigation  and  heavy  water-using  industries,  such  as  the 
gasification   plant  currently  under  discussion,  are  another 
matter.   Two  reservoirs  on  the  reservation  provide  substantial 
storage  capacity  which  meets  part  of  this  type  of  need. 
Both  the  Yello^/tail  Reservoir  and  the  Lodge  Grass  Reservoir 
service  this  purpose.   The  lack  of  a  significant  distributional 
system  for  these  impounded  waters  for  either  agricultural  or 
industrial  use  presently  is  a  detcrent  to  reservation  economic 
g-ro\vth . 
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Similarly,  adequate  facilities  do  not  exist  on  the 
Crow  Reservation  to  provide  satisfactory  treatment  of 
Industrial  wastes.   Consequently,  existing  local  industry 
is  prevented  from  grooving  because  of  the  li^v-al  systems 
inability  to  treat  the  by-products  of  its  processes. 

A  separate  section  of  the  comprehensive  plan  deals 
v.ith  the  matter  of  viator  and  sewer  service  in  detail.   It 
should  be  sufficient  at  this  point  to  recognize  the 
limitations  present  on  the  reservation  in  this  regard. 

Several  projects  have  been  proposed  to  overcome  local 
water  and  sev;age  deficiencies.   The  most  significant  of 
these  is  the  Hardin  unit  proposal  v.hich  would  bring  some 
43,550  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  from  \\fater  impounded 
by  the  yello\*rtail  Dam.   Other  proposals  include:   improvement 
of  both  water  and  sewer  facilities  at  the  Industrial  Park, 
providing  water  for  the  suggested  gasification  plant  in 
the  eastern  pai-t  of  the  reservation  and  still  another  deals 
with  providing  irrigation  water  to  areas  v/est  of  the  Yellowtail 
Dam.   A  great  deal  of  the  reservation's  future  development  will 
depend  upon  funding  and  completion  of  these  currently  proposed 
water  and  sewer  projects. 

Communications . 

Telephone  service  is  provided  on  the  Croiv  Reservation  by 
Mountain  Bell.   Four  different  area  codes  cover  the  reservation 
and  certain  calls  within  the  reservation  are  long-distance. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  service  is  available  at  Hardin. 
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V/hile  no  radio  or  television  broadcasts  originate  from 
the  reservation,  service  is  well  provided  by  one  radio 
station  at  Hardin  and  seven  in  Billings.   Also,  two  liillings 
television  stations  service  the  i^eservation  providing  good 
coverage  and  recent, ion  in  musx,    areas. 

Telephone  service  on  the  Crow  Reservation  was  rated 
average  by  respondents  to  the  initial  survey.   Indian 
respondents  rated  it  significantly  lower  than  the  non-Indians* 
Telephone  service  was  rated  similarly  in  each  of  the  tribal 
districts  indicating  the  relative  uniformity  in  level  of 
service  among  then. 

Newspapers  commonly  read  on  the  I'-escrvation  include 
two  papers.  The  billings  Gazette  (daily J^  and  the  Times 
(weekly).  Local  news  is  covered  by  the  Hardin  Tribune-Herald. 

Livestock  Reporter  enjoy  healthy  circulation  on  the  Crow 
Reservation.   Coverage  of  reservation  events  by  these  news- 
papers is  above  average. 

Reservation  residents  expressed  the  opinion  when  surveyed 
that  radio  reception  was  above  average  and  better  than 
television  reception  on  the  reservation.   They  also  indicated 
that  newspaper  coverage  of  reservation  events  was  better  than 
that  provided  by  either  radio  or  television.   Indian  and  non- 
Indian  respondents  ranked  these  things  in  the  same  order,  but 
the  Indians  did  not  rate  them  as  highly  as  the  non-Indians. 
Radio  reception  was  rated  highest  in  each  of  the  tribal  districts 
consistently.   Considerably  more  variation  in  reception 
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quality  xvas  indicated  with  regard  to  television.   Specifically 
television  in  the  Wyola  district  was  rated  far  lower  than  it 
was  in  any  of  the  other  tribal  districts.   Respondents  in 
each  of  the  districts  indicated  that  the  best  coverage 
of  reservation  events  came  f'-c::;  newspapers  followed  by  radio 
and  then  television.   The  Big  Horn  District  respondents 
indicated  far  better  newspaper  coverage  than  the  others  did, 
and  the  Pryor  District  the  poorest  coverage  of  local  events. 
Radio  and  television  coverage  v/as  i^ated  quite  similarly  in 
each  of  the  reservation  districts  by  residents. 

Transport at  ion . 

Among  the  strongest  assets  of  the  Crow  Reservation  is 
its  proximity  to  an  excellent  transportation  network.   Access 
to  and  from  the  reservation  relative  to  the  State  of  Montana, 
the  Mountain-Vi'est  region,  and  tiio  nation  as  a  whole  is  good. 

Air  Service. 

Passenger  and  air-freight  service  is  offered  daily  from 
Billings  Logan  Field,  wliich  is  only  about  50  miles  fi-'om  the 
heart  of  the  Crow  Reservation.   Tliree  airlines,  Frontier, 
Air  Vvcst,  and  Northwest  Orient  Airlines,  provide  24-iiour 
service  at  this  location  with  over  44  flights  scheduled  daily. 
Also,  four  charter  services  operate  out  of  the  Billings 
airport .   The  Billings  airport  is  among  the  more  modern  in 
the  state  with  an  8600  ft.  runway  capable  of  accommodating 
all  types  of  jet  aircraft.   Billings,  also,  boasts  the  highest 
per  capita  concentration  of  private  aircraft  in  the  United  States, 
Two  private  airfields  exist  upon  the  Crow  Reservation.   One 
paved  airport  is  present  in  Hardin  and  a  dirt  field  is  located 
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immediately  to  the  cast  of  Hardin.   A  new  airport  is  planned 
at  Crow  Agency  which  v/ill  acconmiodatc  small  jet  aircraft. 

Hif^hways .  . 

Map  X-1     illa.jtiac/CS  ojie  niyhway  Sj'.stoiu  In   Montana, 
including  interstate,  U.  S.  and  other  ^n.ijor  hi^iiways  and 
portrays  the  accessibility  of  tlie  Crow  Reservation  which  enjoys 
the  very  favorable  position  of  having  an  interstate  bisect  it . 
Interstate  Highway  //90  traversing  north  to  south  connects 
Billings  to  Sheridan,  V/yoming.   In  addition,  U.  S.  Highways 
7/^87  and  312  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  reservation. 
This  system  of  interstate  and  U.  S.  highways  provides 
excellent  motor  access  to  regional  and  national  markets 
through  priiicipal  linkage  to  other  elements  of  the  nationwide 
networlc.    Also,  there  are  two  state  highways,  number  416 
and  313,  that  provide  additional  access  routes  to  other  areas  of 
the  reservation,  along  with  links  to  other  net  worlds  beyond. 
Roads  on  the  reservation  serve  most  of  tlie  inhabited  areas 
but  are  far  from  good  except  in  the  Big  Horn  Rivei^  Basin 
itself.   Access  across  the  reservation  and  to  all  corners  of 
its  area  and  its  regional  hinterland  are  not  presently 
available . 

The  survey  of  reservation  residents  indicated  that  public 
roads  on  the  Crow  Reservation  were  perceived  as  below  average 
in  quality.   Interestingly,  Indians  and  non-Indians  rated 
them  identically.   Public  roads  were  rated  as  average  only  in 
the  Crow  Agency  District  and  v/ere  rated  particularly  poorly 
in  the  V/3'ola  and  Pryor  Districts.   Residents  were  also  asked 
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to  rate  maintenance  of  the  roads  present.   Overall  maintenance 
was  regarded  farther  below  ayera{,;c  than  the  quality  of  the 
roads  themselves .   A^ain,  the  Indian  end  non-Indian  response 
•..■as  iaentical.   .Among  the  tribal  districts  in  two--Lodrre  Grass 
and  A£ency--street  maintenance  xvas  rated  below  average  by 
residents,  and  in  three  of  the  districts-V/yola ,  Dig  Horn 
and  rryor--the  street  maintenance  was  regarded  by  the  residents 
as  poor . 

Proposals  to  ir;iprove  circulation  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
have  been  advanced  which  could  significantly  alter  existing 
travel  patterns.   The  proposed  Yellowtail  to  Lovell  road 
would  complete  accessibility  to  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  from  the  south.   The  proposed  U'yola  to 

linkage  through  the  Crov;  Reservation.   As  Pryor  is  physically 
inaccessible  to  much  of  the  Reservation,  the  proposed  Pryor 
to  St.  Xaviei-  road  would  provide  an  important  linkage  from  the 
community  to  the  rest  of  the  reservation.   Finall)',  the 
proposed  Billings  to  Yellov/tail  route  would  serve  two  functions, 
the  first  of  which  is  to  directly  link  a  large  concentrated 
recreation  market  to  the  reservation's  principal  recreation 
resource  at  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 
Secondly,  this  proposed  route,  in  combination  with  the  V/yola 
to  Yelloivtail  link,  would  make  tlie  southeastern  part  of  the 
Crov/  Reservation  more  directly  accessible  to  Billings. 

Clearly,  the  essence  of  a  good  highway  circulation  exists 
on  the  Crov/  Reservation  but  much  improvement  is  needed.   Linkage 
to  routes  off  the  reservation  is  by  far  better  than  internal 
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circulation  witliin  the  reservation.   Proposals  for  additional 
routes,  if  completed,  can  significantly  improve  this  situation 
and  act  as  a  stiiuulatit  to  future  grov/th  as  well  as  a  provision 
to  accoiu^iodate  it , 

Motor  Truck  Lines . 

There  are  quite  adequate  motor  truck  lines  to  serve 
general  commodity  freiglit  needs  of  the  Crow  Ileservation 
now,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  through  Billings.   Regulated 
carrier  lines  operate  out  of  Billings  of  which  at  least  l6 
are  motor -freight  types  and  others  are  concerned  with  either 
heavy  or  specialized  trucking  services.   Many  of  these  firms, 
either  directly  or  througli  transfer,  service  tlie  reservation.. 
Eleven  different  firms  provide  ovex-'night  service  to  all 
Montana  citicst  plus  some  service  in  northern  l/yoming.   These 
truck  companies  have  adequate  terminal  facilities  and  provide 
local,  intrastate  and  interstate  service  shipping  daily  to  all 
strategic  points  and  principal  points  of  interchange.   As 
a  criteria,  a  recent  study  by  the  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce 
provides  trucking  time-in-transit  information.   It  is  suimnarized 
in  Table  1-5. 

Bus  Service. 

Continental  Ti^ailways  provides  interstate  passenger  service 
daily  to  Crow  Agency  from  Billings  and  Sheridan.   This  daily 
service  accommodates  both  passenger  and  parcel  movement . 
Reservation  residents  rated  the  available  service  below  average 
in  the  survey.   Indian  and  non-Indian  ratings  were  nearly 
identical.   The  respondent  ratings  among  the  various  districts 
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TABLE  1-5 


TYPICAL  TRANSIT  TIMES  FROM  BILLING: 


Motor  Freight 


DESTINATION 


TIME  IN  DAYS 


Ml  NNEAPOL  1 S 
Ch I CAGO 

Seattle 
St.  Lou i s 
Winnipeg 
Dallas 
Memph I s 
Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans 
New  York 


3  -  ^ 
^  -  5 
h  -  5 
*+  -  5 
6  -  7 
,6-7 

6  -  7 

7  -  8 
10  -   12 
1'^  -   12 


SOURCE:      Billings   Chamber   of   Commerce 
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was  also  quite  similar  except  in  the  Big  Horn  District 
where  bus  service  was  rated  as  poor. 

Railroads . 

The  Burlini;;ton  Northern  Railroad  serves  the  Crow 
Reservation.   Also,  there  are  two  railway  companies  serving 
Billin{X^>«   They  are  the  Burlington-Korthern  and  Milwaulcee 
Railway.   Both  of  these  lines  ship  freight  daily  and  20 
freight  and  4  passenger  trips  are  made  each  day.   Adequate 
car  capacity  exists  in  Billings  yards  and  piggyback  service 
is  offered.   There  are  reciprocal  sv/itching  arrangements 
between  the  lines  in  Billings.   On  the  Crow  Reservation 
facilities  exist  for  adding  freight  cars  at  Lodge  Grass  and 
Crow  Agency.   No  passenger  service  is  provided  on  the  Crow 
Reservation . 

Rail  transportation  service  in  Billings  has  long  been 
a  principal  point  of  strength  in  the  larger  area's  economy 
and  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  Crov;  Reservation.   There  is 
excellent  coordination  in  the  total  transportation  system 
through  Billings  J  with  each  dorm  of  transportation  being 
linked  to  all  other  forms  which  serves  well  the  economic 
function  of  a  well-coordinated  transportation  system  encompassing 
rail,  highway,  and  air  transportation. 

Rail  services  available  on  the  Crow  Reservation  were 
rated  based  upon  the  survey  of  reservation  residents.   Overall 
passenger  service  which,  of  course,  is  through  Billings, 
is  rated  ppor  and  freight  service  on  the  reservation  was  rated 
below  average.   Indian  and  non-Indian  ratings  of  railroad 
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services  were  nearly  identical.   Quuility  indicators  between 
the  districts  uas    also  quite  similar. 

Typical  railroad  travel  times  for  goods-in-transit  were 
dcrivfid  deterrm'ncrl  fi-om  Billin^is,  which  is  the  center  of 
railroad  transportation  i::  th-r~  r.r^-rt.    r,P   i.iic  K-i-.^i-.r.    na-i-o 
used  were  obtained  from  the  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce 
study.   Certainly  the  proximity  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
to  this  kind  of  transportation  asset  is  an  advantage. 
Obviously  the  weakness  in  I'ailroad  use  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
involves  such  things  as  the  small-sized  shipments  rather  than 
cai-'loads,  intermittent  local  service^  and  transit  to 
appropriate  loading  sites  from  shipping  points.   Table  1-6 
GUJiiTiiarizes  the  railroad  transit  times  to  selected  cities. 
L0CATI0I:AL  ORIENTATIOjN  ; 

The  Crow  Reservation  is  \\'cli  located  to  laarkets,  inter- 
change routes,  distributional  and  financial  centers, 
established  recreation  travel  patterns,  and  centers  of  cultural, 
sports  and  urban-type  activities.   Most  of  the  reservation 
is  within  a  round-trip  day  of  Billings,  Montana  and  Casper, 
Wyoming.   Many  significant  communities  lie  within  a  day's 
drive  from  the  center  of  the  Crow  Reservation.   For  example, 
to  the  southeast  lie  Rapid  City  and  the  Black  Hills  (320  miles) 
and  Pierre  (492  miles).   To  the  cast  and  northeast  are  Miles 
City  (157  miles),  V/illiston  (346  miles),  Minot  (476  miles),  or 
Bismarck  (435  miles).   To  the  southwest  within  a  one-day  drive 
are  Casper  (210  miles),  Cheyenne  (393  miles),  and  Denver 
(495  miles).   Yellov;stone  Park  is  258  miles  southwest  of  the 
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TABLE  1-6 

TYPICAL  TRANSIT  TlMFS  TROn  BILLINGS 
Railroad 

DESTINATION  TIME  IN  DAYS 


Minneapolis  2 

Ch I cago  3 

Kansas  City  3 

St.  Louis  3 

Cleveland  5 

Los  Angeles  5 

Dallas  5 

New  Orleans  6 

Memphis  6 

New  York  7 


SOURCE:   Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Crow  Reservation  and  to  the  northwest  Great  Falls  (28l  miles) 

and  Glacier  National  Park (429  miles)  are  within  a  one-day 

drive.   To  tlic  west  one  can  rcacli  Liv;Lnf,ston  (I7I  miles)  and 

Idaho  Falls  (399  ...ilc^)  in  a  ciay,  as  v/exx  as  liutte  (292  miles) 

and  i'iissoula  i.4'-'v  i.iilus).   U'ithin  two  dayr;  one  can  reasonably 

expect  to  rcacli  substantially  more  cities,  including  Sioux 

Falls  (670  miles)  Sioux  City  (748  miles).  North  Platte 

(650  miles),  Fargo  (627  miles),  St.  Paul  (867  miles), 

gait  Lake  City  (620  miles),  Boise  (668  miles),  Eugene  (916  miles), 

Spokane  (614  miles),  Portland  (820  miles),  or  Seattle  (9O3  miles). 

The  advantages  i;hich  stem  from  this  strategic  location 
are  manyfold,  including  economic,  business,  and  personal 
aspects.   Accessibility  of  all  these  principal  cities  (one 
to  three  days  per  round-trip)  is  a  strong  appeal  factor  for 
business,  industry,  and  individuals.   For  example,  industry 
supplies  which  may  not  be  available  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
arc  only  one  day's  drive  away  in  Billings  or  Casper  and  a 
weekend  trip  to  any  Montana  city  is  convenient  and  enjoyable. 
V/ithin  a  fev;  day's  travel  time*  reservation  residents  can 
avail  themselves  of  goods  and  services  in  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant cities.   The  Crov;  Reservation's  strategic  location  in 
relation  to  Glacier  National  Park,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  the  Black  Hills,  is  also  of  importance  to  tourist  development. 
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and  profile  of  the  basic  economic  characteristics  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  area  by  showing  past  trends  in  employment,  com- 
position of  employment  by  various  groupings,  historical  labor 
force  characteristics,  and  other  related  data.   Trends  in 
employment  form  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  insights  to 
analyzing  and  evaluating  the  basic  economic  structure,  status 
and  changing  pattern  of  an  area.   Moreover,  employment  levels, 
trends  and  composition  are  quite  useful  for  illustrating 
expected  or  possible  future  change,  based  on  considerations 
developed  during  an  economic  study  such  as  this.   This  sub- 
section examines  statistical  changes  in  past  employment,  and 
presents  comparative  data  on  labor  force  characteristics  and 
V7age  levels. 

Employment  Growth  and  Distribution: 

Table  1-7  presents  estimates  of  average  annual  employ- 
ment at  place  of  work  for  Big  Horn  County  from  1960  to  1969. 
A  more  penetrating  analysis  of  growth  trends,  patterns  and 
interrelationships  of  employment  v/ill  be  made  subsequently  in 
the  report.   At  this  point,  however,  there  are  some  obvious 
and  significant  insights  in  the  following  table.   First,  • 
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TABLE       1-7 
BASIC    AND    NON    BASIC    EMPLOYMENT 

Big   Horn    County 
1960-1969 
(Continued) 

i960  1966  1969 

Basic    Employment                                   1,529  1,312  1,471 

Non    Basic    Employment                          1,412  1,743  1,623 

Rates    Basic   to    Non   Basis            1:0.92  1:1.33  1:1.02 

Basic    As    %   of    Total    Employed    51.9/^  42.9:^  47-5/5 

SOURCE:       Harrison    G.    Fagg   and   Associates    Estimates. 
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employment  in  agriculture  lias  maintained  a  relative  importance 
in  this  area,  although  emigration  of  farm  workers  has  been 
going  on  for  roughly  three  decades  due  to  displacement  bv 
production  and  ^""^rvestinji,  mechanization  and  hMtot-  economic 
and  sociological  factors.   These  trends  have  sent  many  people 
to  surroundiiig  urban  areas  and  to  Reservation  towns  injecting 
new  development  problems  and  needs.   This  trend  is  still  going 
on,  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

Second,  it  is  obvious  that  the  County  and  particularly 
the  Crow  R.eservation  could  vjell  afford  the  development  of 
additional  jobs  in  manufacturing,  vnth  approximately  only  one 
out  of  every  6.5  nonagricultural  job  being  in  manufacturing. 
Employment  in  manufacturing  has  shown  an  estimiated  increase  of 
only  144  jobs  between  1960  and  1969.   Of  course,  v^ith  the 
limited  number  of  jobs,  there  has  been  some  shifting  among 
manufacturing  types,  such  as  declines  in  electronic  components 
and  increases  in  carpet  manufacturing.   Moreover,  total  jobs 
in  all  employment  categories  have  not  shown  a  significant 
increase  during  this  nine-year  period.   Perhaps  a  substantial 
increase  in  manufacturing  jobs  would  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
new  employment  horizons  across  the  board. 

Third,  estimated  employment  in  nonagricultural  nonmanu- 
facturing  activities  has  increased  by  an  uninspiring  132 
jobs.   These  additional  jobs  have  occurred  largely  in  trade, 
government,  and  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  groups, 
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which  together  comprise  nearly  75  percent  of  all  employment 
in  this  category.   Add  employment  in  services  to  trade, 
government,  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  this 
is  90  percent  of  a.ll  r>r«n-iria'^"f  :ictui  -""g  ':»n',p]  ^--.>,ont.  ,   Tliis  identi- 

alone  accounts  for  over  4-0  percent  of  this  employment  .   Very 
little  trade  and  commerce  is  located  on  the  R.eservation  itself, 
but  is  in  Hardin.   The  sporadic  employment  in  construction 
activity  during  the  1960's  indicates  economic  stagnation  and 
relative  regression.   Of  course,  considerable  numbers  of  workers 
were  imported  in  the  construction  industry  during  the 
construction  of  the  yello\vt;ail  Reservoir 

Occupational  Grouping; 

It  is  iinportant  to  an  analysis  of  the  employment  base  to 
show  levels  and  trends  in  employment  by  major  occupation  groups. 
Table   1-8   presents  employment  by  major  occupation  groups  in 
Dig  Horn  County  for  the  1950-1960  period. 

Once  more,  this  table  illustrates  grouiih  in  job  opportunities 
in  Big  Hoi'-n  County  and  the  Crov/  Reservation  since 
1950.   It  is  visually  apparent  that  the  white  collar,  blue 
collar  and  service  groups  have  sustained  employment  levels 
overall  in  the  County.   Tlie  only  declines  to  occur  were  in 
the  farm  workers  category  from  1950  to  196O.   This  is  indicative 
of  futui^e  trends  likely  in  agriculture.   If  this  happens 
without  increasing  work  alternatives,  such  losses  will 
eventually  take  the  steam  fi^om  economic  activities  which 
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TABLE  1-8 

EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
Big  Horn  County 

1950-1960 


Occupation  Group 


1950 


1960 


Total  1,441 

l-Jhite-Collar  Workers: 

Professional,  Technical  &  Kindred 

Managers,  Officials  &  Proprietors 
Excluding  Farm 

Clerical  &  Sales 

Blue-Collar  Workers: 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred 
Operatives  and  Kindred 
Laborers,  Excluding  Farm  &.   Mine 

Service  Workers: 
Private  Household 
Service,  Excluding  Private  Household 

Farm  VJorkers: 

Farmers  &  Farm  Managers 
Farm  Laborers  &  Foremen 

Occupation  Not  Reported  19 


2,941 


62 

851 

29 

281 

19 

249 

14 

321 

60 

611 

22 

264 

22 

219 

16 

12a 

31  ' 

340 

16 

43 

15 

297 

1,267 

1,099 

772 

626 

495 

473 

40 


Source:      U.    S.    Census   of   Population   for  years   indicated. 
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provide  employment  opportunities  for  white  collar  workers 
and  blue  collar  workers.   For  example,  it  will  be  observed 
later  in  this  study  that  sluggishness  in  the  activities  and 
economic  indicators  funcLiuning  in  the  eiiLij.c  countywide 
economy  reflect  problems  which  have  begun  to  result  from  a 
stagnant  economy'. 

The  Crow  Reservation  planning  area  includes  resources 
that  provide  a  significant  proportion  of  potential  future 
employment  for  Big  Horn  County  residents  and  beyond.   Table 
Employed  Persons  by  Occupation  Group,  Sex  and  Color,  presents 
a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  employment  by  occupation  groups 
for  Big  Horn  County  in  1960.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  County,  of  every  4.03  wox'kers  one  is  a  female;  among 
the  non  wliite  employed  persons,  the  ratio  is  3.36  to  1,  or 
about  25  percent  and  30  percent,  respectively.   Apparently, 
proportionately  more  Indian  women  tend  to  hold  jobs  than  do 
non  Indian  women. 

The  following  table  breaks  down  major  occupational 
groups  into  more  detailed  subgroupings,  and  thus  allows  a 
more  detailed  analysis.   It  should  be  noted  that  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  employment  listed  for  non  white  population 
involves  the  Indian  population  within  the  Crow  Reservation 
planning  area. 

From  the  table,  it  is  noted  that  the  most  significant 
proportion  of  jobs  held  by  non  white  employed  persons  were 
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concentrated  in  the  private  household  workers,  services,  and 
operative  categories  which  are  more  dependent  upon  the  general 
economic  position  of  the  area  than  som^  other  eroups.   In  1960 


-^  r:      -  1. 


37  percent  of  both  total  and  non  white  employed  persons. 

Manufacturing  Employment: 

Since  manufacturing  should  represent  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  basic  workers  in  an  area  and  basic  workers 
are  considered  a  stimulation  factor,  it  is  important  to  review 
manufacturing  employment  separately  and  in  further  detail. 
Manufacturing  employment  by  durable  and  non  durable  goods 
types  of  manufacturing  for  Big  Horn  County  for  the  1950-  1971 
period  is  contained  in  Table  I-IO. 

Non  durable  goods  manufacturing  has  provided  more  jobs 
than  has  the  durable  goods  sector.   It  is  revealing,  however, 
that  this  relative  position  appears  to  have  undergone  a 
gradual  change.   Wliile  durable  goods  manufacturi.jg  employment 
constituted  21  percent  of  all  manufacturing  in  1950,  it  fell 
to  19  percent  in  1960  and  to  5   percent  in  1971   Food  and 
kindred  products  industries,  which  involve  processing  agri- 
cultural produce  accounted  for  approximately  69  percent  of 
total  manufacturing  employment. 

While  the  number  of  employees  is  so  few  in  this  cate- 
gory as  to  defy  analysis,  there  are  some  interesting  impli- 
cations in  the  employment  trends  presented.   All  of  the 
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TABLE    I-IO 

MANUFACTURING    EMPLOYMENT   BY   DURABLE 
Aim_Mfflbu]iABLiL_GQQDS. 
Big  Horn  County 

iQsn-iyvi       /■ 


Category 

Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods: 

Lumber,  Wood,  Furniture 
and  Fijctures 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous  Mfg. 

Nondurable  Goods: 
Food  &  Kindred 
Printing  &  Publishing 
Other  Nondurable 


1950 


1960 


1971 


98 

164 

332 

21 

32 

16 

14 

17 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15 

16 

77 

132 

316 

58 

95 

230 

12 

29 

J 

7 

8 

81 

Source:   1950  and  1960:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population. 
1971:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates  Survey 
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categories  which  have  survived  have  experienced  some  level  of 
increase.   Most  manufacturing  employment  seems  to  relate  to 
natu"*'^!  resoiT»-'""s  prir\   agricultural  output.   Continuation  of 
uhis  trend  wi.'u  i  u  i.iiicjL  ctddiLiu-iictl  e;tabiliLy  -'nd  sopbi' st"!  rfl^^  on 
into  local  employment  and  income  generation.   Broader  diversi- 
fication coupled  with  up-grading  in  job  types  would  improve 
the  nondurable  sector  of  the  manufacturing  economy  in  the 
area. 

Moreover,  there  are  interesting  transitions  in  sight 
in  the  durable  goods  sector  of  manufacturing,  some  of  which 
are  going  on  currently'.   Woodworking  industries  will  continue 
on  the  Reservation  because  of  natural  location  advantages 
such  as  timber  resources.   However,  advancing  technology  and 
automation  in  plant  and  equipment  underway  nationwide  will 
continue  its  reduction  of  workers  per  unit  of  output,  and 
future  employment  growth  will  necessarily  result  from  plant 
expansion  and  new  indus'rries.   Woodworking  industries  should 
be  expected  to  lose  relative  position  as  an  employer  in  the 
total  industrial  mix  in  the  area.   On  the  other  hand,  fabri- 
cation activities  of  high  value  items  could  be  expected  to 
increase  if  proper  efforts  are  directed  toward  such  industries. 

Processing  of  natural  resources  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction should  become  the  backbone  of  the  nondurable  goods 
sector.   Establishment  of  facilities  to  process  freight  sensi- 
tive resources  on  the  Reservation  will  make  them  saleable  to 
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TABLE   I-ll 


LIST  OF  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EMl'LOVEES 

Bi^J  Horn  County  -1971 
NAME  OF  FjI;-1 /product  LINE  Location 


Number  of 
Employees 


«1 


BIG  lIORi;  CARPET  MILLo ,  jlNC  ,  Urovv  AgeaCy 

SIC  2272-Tuftcd  Carpets  &  Rugs 

BUD'S  LOCKER  AND  FREEZER  Hardin  7 

SIC  2011-2013-Custom  Butchering 
and  Sausage 

HARDIN  r-LVlICET  Hardin  13 

SIC  2011-2013-Meat  Processing 
and  Sausage 

HARDIN  DAICERY  Hardin  8 

SIC  2051 -Bread  and  Bakery  Products 

HARDIN  TRIBUNE  HERALD  Hardin  5 

SIC  2711-2751-Newspaper  Printing- 
Job  Printing 

^-HOLLY  SUGAR  CORPORATION  78-362 

SIC  206 3 -Sugar  from  Beets 

KOBBE  AND  SON  Hardin  7 

SIC  3273-3295-P-eady-Mix  Concrete, 
Products,  Sand  and 
Gravel 

DARYL  OHMSTEDE  Hardin  3 

SIC  20'y9-Honey  Food  Preparations 

PEAVEY  COMPANY  PRODUCER  SERVICE  Hardin  6 

SIC  2042-Preparcd  Aninial  and  Fotvl 
Feeds 

RAUP  READY  MIX  Hardin  9 

SIC  3273-3295-PvCady-Mix  Concrete 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYEES  332 

•"-Tliis  firm  has  discontinued  operations  with  no  prospect  for  re- 
instatement •  Low  figure  is  annual  employment  figurej  high  figure 
includes  seasonal  employees  during  harvest  season.  By  dividing 
the  seasonal  employees  by  monts  worked  on  equivalent  of  193  annual 
employees  is  reached. 

SOUliCE :   Harrison  G.  Fagg  ft    Associates  Survey  of  Employers. 
Harrison   g-  fass  &  associates  /j>°3'  365 


nationwide  markets  if  transportation  costs  for  the  finished 
resource  is  within  reason. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Reservation  not  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  broaden  diversification  if  -ftc  industrial 
base  V7ith  growing  emphasis  on  the  high  value  added,  labor 
intensive  industry  types.   Even  in  the  uiiexciting  develop- 
ments reflected  in  past  employment  trends,  the  signs  of 
transition  and  growth  have  begun  to  appear  with  the  Big  Horn 
Carpet  Factory. 

Resident  Labor  Force: 

Employed  persons  in  the  Crow  Reservation  planning  area 
and  Big  Horn  County  derive  from  either  or  both  the  local 
resident  labor  force  or  commuters  who  are  residents  of  out- 
side areas.   Table  1-12  presents  the  resident  labor  force  by- 
employment  and  unemployment  for  Big  Horn  County  for  1950  and 
1960.   Both  total  and  nonwhite  figures  are  presented. 
Unfortunately,  details -for  the  Reservation  itsel"  is  un- 
available although  the  nonwhite  figures  illustrate  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Indian  population  both  on  and 
off  the  Reservation. 

Employment  data  for  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation area  clearly  reveal  that  there  has  been  relatively 
little  growth  in  overall  job  opportunities  since  1950,  and 
practically  no  growth  since  1960,  although  the  annual  average 
number  of  jobs  added  has  exceeded  additions  to  the  labor 
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TABLE   1-12 

TOTAL  AVERAGJLRISIDENTJLABOR  FORCE 

""   Big  Horn  County 

1930-i960 


Resident  Labor  Force 
Total  Employed 
Total  Unemployed 

Percent  Unemployed 


Total 

Nonwhi 

.te 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

3,311 

3,265 

565 

668 

3,122 

2,941 

456 

421 

189 

324 

109 

247 

5 .  77o 

9 .  97o 

19.27o 

36.97o 

Source; 


U.  S.  Census  of  Population  for  years  indicated. 


force.   In  fact,  the  area  has  reflected  difficulty  in  just 
being  able  to  maintain  its  position  in  job  availability  since 
1950.   Moreover,  when  the  small  proportion  of  manufacturing 
jobs  are  viewed  and  considered,  it  should  be  realized  that  a 
significantly  large  proportion  of  the  job  opportunities  in 
Big  Horn  County  are  of  the  minimum  wage  paying  variety. 
Jobs  in  manufacturing  represent  "basic  worker"  type  jobs. 
Basic  workers  should  normally  represent  a  "stimulation"  or 
"retardation"  factor  in  overall  economic  development  through 
effects  on  ancillary  employment,  income  and  value  levels, 
and  monetary  velocity.   There  is  a  tendency  for  the  overall 
wage  and  salary  levels  in  an  area  to  gravitate  around  the 
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basic  worker's  wage  levels.   This  situation  is  not  compatible 
with  desirable  future  developments. 

Therefore,  because  of  stagnation  in  job  opportunities 

and     the     tvnp     rif     n  nrnrnf^     ann^rfttinn     notentlPl     in    available 

opportunities,  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Crow  Reservation  have 
lost  human  resources  to  emigration,  and  this  loss  became 
particularly  significant  between  1960  and  1970.   Detailed 
analysis  of  available  data  indicated  a  loss  of  over  650  labor 
force  members  in  the  County  during  the  past  decade.   While 
the  total  labor  force  grew  because  of  the  natural  aging 
process  of  children  thus  showing  net  increases  in  the  1960's, 
the  labor  force  growth  would  have  been  greater  if  these  people 
had  not  moved  away. 

The  labor  force  declined  in  terms  of  number  between 
1950  and  1960,  and  grew  only  slightly  between  1960  and  1970. 
Those  unemployed  forces  actively  seeking  employment  at  given 
time  intervals  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  potential 
human  resources  in  Big  Horn  County  that  would  be  available 
for  employment  if  higher  types  of  income  producing  oppor- 
tunities had  been  and  were  noW  available  in  the  area. 

By  census  definition,  the  resident  labor  force  in  an 
area  at  a  given  time  basically  consists  of  all  residents 
who  are  either  employed,  or  who  are  unemployed  but  actively 
seeking  employment.   l-Jhile  a  count  of  jobs  and  people 
working  those  jobs  can  produce  an  accurate  number  of  employed 
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persons,  the  unemployed  v7orkable  forces  at  a  given  time  are 
more  elusive  in  quantification  and  less  meaningful  in  analysis. 
Published  data  on  unemployed  persons  include  basically  those 
npr«:;nnq  \.^bo  h.-^ve  applied  for  lobs  or  who  are  known  iob 
seekers.   There  could  be  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  a  given  community  at  a 
given  time  who  are  actually  seeking  employment  on  the  basis 
of  available  jobs  and  job  types  and  those  unemployed  persons 
who  would  be  available  for  employment  under  conditions  of 
more  job  opportunities  of  a  more  sophisticated,  higher  income- 
generation  variety.   There  are  second  members  of  many  house- 
holds who  would  work  if  it  were  worth  their  while  under 

1   ,^         A^.U       ^^v,^-;  +--■•  r^,^.- 
An  estimate  of  the  labor  force  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
as  of  the  1970  census  was  prepared.   Detailed  census  figures 
by  age  group  were  used  in  its  compilation,  along  with  county- 
wide  proportions  of  each  age  group  by  sex  who  were  identified 
in  labor  force  by  the  census.   Table  1-14  contains  these  esti- 
mates.   The  figures  in  this  cable  indicate  that  about  55 
percent  of  Big  Horn  County's  labor  force  resides  on  the  Crow 
Reservation.   One  out  of  each  2.5  members  of  the  labor  force 
on  the  Reservation  is  a  woman. 

Caution  must  be  utilized  in  analysis  of  the  local 
employment  situation  because  of  the  limited  available  data 
series  developed  through  use  of  systematic  methodology.   The 
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TABLE   1-14 

ESTIMATED  RESIDENT  LABOR  FORCE 
Crow  Reservation 

1970 


Age  Group 

14  -  17 
18  -  24 
25  -  34 
35  -  44 
45  -  64 
65  &  Over 

TOTAL 


Male 


Female 


Total 


104 

30 

134 

212 

72 

284 

285 

105 

390 

274 

97 

371 

411 

157 

568 

58 

73 

131 

1,344 


534 


1,878 


Source:   Harrison  G.  I'agg  &.   Associates  esLiiriale, 


resident  labor  force  figures  persented  for  the  past  and  present 
may  be  deceiving.   Obviously,  the  data  and  estimates  presented 
illustrate  the  severity  of  unemployment  among  the  nonv^hite 
(predominantly  Indian)  population  of  this  area.   Unemployment 
among  the  nonwhite  labor  force  members  tends  to  consistently 
run  about  3.5  times  the  total  Big  Horn  County  rate. 

Wage  Rates  and  Levels: 

Based  on  statistics  and  statements  of  knowledgeable 
persons  in  the  State  and  in  Big  Horn  County,  local  wage  rates 
including  the  Crow  Reservation  area  are  generally  below  those 
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of  the  Nation,  the  surrounding  region  and  several  of  the 

urban  and  rural  areas  in  Montana. 

TABLE  1-15 

TYPICAL  WAGE   RATES 

Big  Horn  County 
1971 

TYPE  OF  OCCUPATION  EFFECTIVE  VMGE  RATES 

Skilled  Labor  $4-00  -  i6.00/hour 

Semi-skilled  Labor  $.2.75  -  $3.65/hour 

Clerical  $1.60  -  $4.30/hour 

Unskilled  Labor  $1.60  -  S3.40/hour 

Construction  Trades  $4 -40  -  $7'C0/hour 


SOURCE:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 
Survey  of  Employers. 


This  sets  the  stage  for  wage  levels.   In  1968,  the 
average  annual  earnings  for  all  nonagricultural  production 
and  nonsupervisory  employees  in  the  United  States  was  $5,613. 
Based  on  reports  of  v;orkers  covered  by  Montana  Employment 
Security  Law,  which  includes  some  workers  in  addition  to 
strictly  production  and  nonsupervisory  categories,  the  some- 
what comparable  figure  for  Big  Horn  County  was  $4,319. 
This  is  not  a  favorable  comparison.   Wages  in  Big  Horn  County 
similarily  fall  considerably  below  those  for  the  State  of 
Montana.   The  comparable  annual  average  wage  statewide  in 
1968  was  $6,403.   In  order  to  carry  this  comparison  an 
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additional  length,  Table  1-16  presents  a  statistical  comparison 
of  average  annual  wage  and  earning  levels  for  Big  Horn  County 
and  Montana  by  principal  cateeories  of  activity  for  1960  and 

1  n/'  o 
J-  :/uo  « 

In  terms  of  all  covered  employment,  Big  Horn  County 
ranked  well  below  the  statewide  annual  v^age  rate  level.   Be- 
tween 1960  and  1968,  the  local  figures  as  percent  of  the 
statewide  figure  declined.   Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
wage  gap  between  this  county  and  the  State  is  generally 
widening.   This,  however,  is  not  true  for  all  industry  groups. 
The  notable  exception  is  mining  wages  per  worker,  which 
increased  during  the  1960's  to  well  above  the  statewide  level. 
Also,  wages  in  the:  contract  manufacturing  and  finance,  inLiui- 
ance,  real  estate  industries  increased  locally  as  a  percent 
of  statewide  wage  levels.   In  addition  to  all  covered  industry 
declining,  the  transportation,  comm.unication  and  utility; 
wholesale  and  retail  trade;  and  services  groups  declined  in 
relation  to  the  statev;ide  wage  gains.   Average  annual  wages 
in  the  services  and  miscellaneous  group  in  Big  Horn  County 
actually  declined  during  the  time  period  studied. 

These  wage  trends  can  be  viewed  in  two  different  lights. 
From  the  industrial  development  point  of  view,  one  can  con- 
clude that  manufacturing  workers  are  available  in  Big  Horn 
County  for  about  $3.25  per  hour — a  rate  which  is  quite  low 
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when  compared  with  State  and  National  levels.   This  is  not 
necessarily  an  advantage.   On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  one 
relates  the  wages  in  Table  I-I6  to  th^  distribution  of  employ- 
liienc  by  industry  which  exists  in  Big  Horn  County,  it  must  he 
concluded  that  local  trends  in  employment  and  wages  are  not 
conducive  to  increasing  per  capita  income  relative  to  the 
State  or  Nation. 

If  change  in  this  regard  can  be  effected,  employment 
gains  should  be  increasingly  concentrated  in  durable  goods 
manufacturing  activity  of  the  labor  intensive,  high  value 
added  variety  of  industries.   Normally,  durable  goods  manu- 
facturing has  a  higher  wage  rate  than  other  manufacturing 

that  wages  earned  in  manufacturing  and  from  resulting 
activities  carry  through  to  higher  average  monthly  earnings 
for  all  categories  of  wage  and  salaried  categories.   The 
extreme  higher  wage  levels  in  mining  and  construction  are 
indicative  of  rapid  development  and  a  high  demand  for 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.   The  Crow  Reservation 
area  should  strive  to  grow  industrially  and  otherwise  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  with  higher  wage  rates.   Favorable  employ- 
ment opportunities  at  favorable  wage  levels  will  maintain  an 
adequate  labor  force  to  support  the  resident  population  of 
Big  Horn  County. 
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TABLE  I::JL_6 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGE  RATESJ/ 
Montana  and  Big  Horn  County 

1960-1958 


1960-68  Chanae 


1960 

_J96_8_ 
Big  Horn 

Amount 
County 

Percent 

All   Covered  Industries 

$3,591 

$4,319 

$     728 

20.2% 

Mining 

6,074 

8,799 

2,725 

44.8 

Contract  Construction 

3,606 

7,219 

3,613 

100.1 

Manufacturing 

2,926 

4,294 

1,368 

46.8 

Transportation,   Conimuni 

i cations 

and  Public  Utilities 

4,279 

5,111 

832 

19.4 

Wholesale  &  Retail   Trade 

2,959 

3,536 

577 

19.4 

Finance,   Insurance  and 

Real 

Estate 

4,544 

5,879 

1,335 

29.3 

Service  Industries  & 

Miscellaneous 

3,023 

2,417 
State  of 

-  606 
Montana 

-20.0 

All   Covered  Industries 

$4,798 

$6,403 

$1,605 

33.4% 

Mining 

6,528 

7,709 

1 ,181 

18.0 

Contract  Construction 

6,122 

9, '201 

3^079 

50.2 

Manufacturing 

5,342 

6,475 

•     1,133 

21.2 

Transportation,   Communications 

and  Public  Utilities 

5,105 

7,194 

2,088 

40.8 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

4,157 

5,202 

1,045 

25.1 

Finance,   Insurance  and 

Real 

Estate 

5,725 

7,183 

1,458 

25.4 

Service  Industries  & 

Miscellaneous 

3,048 

3,913 

865 

28.3 

Big  Horn 

County   as 

Percent  of 

Montana 

All   Covered  Industries 

74.8% 

67.4% 

-   7. 

,4% 

Mining 

93.0 

114.1 

21, 

.1 

Contract  Construction 

58.9 

78.4 

19, 

.5 

Manufacturing 

54.7 

66.3 

11, 

,6 

Transportation,  Communications 

and  Publi  c  Utilities 

83.8 

71.0 

-12, 

.8 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

71.1 

67.9 

-   3, 

,2 

Finance,   Insurance  and 

Real 

Estate 

79.3 

81.8 

2, 

,5 

Service  Industries   & 

Miscellaneous 

99.1 

61.7 

-37, 

,4 

y   Industries   covered  by  the  Montana  Employment  Security  Law 
Source:     Derived  by  Harrison  G.   Fagg  &  Associates   from  Unemploym.ent  Compensation 
Commission  of  Montana. 
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Lower  than  average  wage  rates  are  usually  recognized 
as  a  disadvantage  to  desirable  economic  development.   If 
local  industry  and  business  are  not  capable  of  meeti^^g 
itJgiOiiai  b  taiidaidii ,  uiauy  pruducLlve  workers  will  be  aLLrac- 
ted  to  other  localities  offering  more  lucrative  employment 
opportunities,  creating  undesirable  labor  deficiencies  at 
home.   This  condition  appears  to  have  started  in  considerable 
measure  on  the  Crow  Reservation  area  in  spite  of  sociological 
ties  to  the  area.   The  indications  are  that  Big  Horn  County's 
economic  development  successes  have  resulted  in  an  industrial 
mix,  V7hich  has  been  tied  too  closely  to  certain  minimum  wage 
types  of  manufacturing  activities.   This  type  of  activity 
and  employment  is  not  conducive  or  stimulating  to  maximum 
economic  development  in  a  community.   Of  course,  what  is 
happening  in  Big  Horn  County  only  mirrors  what  is  going  on 
within  the  Crow  Reservation. 
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lation  levels  and  trends.   It  further  summarizes  some  of  the 
more  critical  population  characteristics  of  the  local  area 
which  bear  weight  in  the  economic  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  Crow  R.eservation  in  ensuing  sections.   An  understanding 
of  population  characteristics  of  the  local  area  is  necessary 
as  a  basic  premise  for  understanding  the  nature  and  character 
of  one  of  its  main  attributes — its  resident  population  base. 
An  analysis  of  population  trends  also  provides  an  indication 
of  future  requireineiits  ior  housing,  public  services,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  etc. 

Every  economic  and  planning  analysis  necessarily  must 
start  V7ith  population.   People  create  all  activity,  economic 
and  otherwise,  and  they  must  be  motivated  to  perform  and  to 
serve  constructively.   This  is  the  most  important  function 
that  money  or  income  in  any  form  performs  in  a  society, 
since  people  expend  their  energy  in  the  expectation  of  com- 
pensation.  Therefore,  it  is  elementary  that  where  there  are 
income-producing  opportunities,  there  also  will  be  people 
and  conversely  for  people  to  remain  in  an  area  such  as  the 
Crow  Preservation,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to  earn  enough 
income  to  continue  living  there.   This  places  population 
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in  an  orientation  of  being  a  local  resource.   Thus,  the  study 
of  population  and  its  characteristics  forms  an  essential 
element  of  a  total  economic  base  analysis. 

Comparative  Population  Trends : 

In  order  to  relate  population  grou'th  on  the  "Crow 
Reservation  to  similar  areas,  information  was  gathered, 
tabulated,  and  analyzed  for  all  significant  Montana  Indian 
Reservations.   Population  levels  for  the  Census  years  between 
1950  and  1970  are  summarized  in  Table  1-17-    Details  show 
total  reservation  population,  Indians  on-reservation,  non- 
Indians  on-reservation,  and  Indians  living  adjacent  to  the 
reservation.   Information  in  the  Tabic  shows  favorable 
growth  trends  for  the  Crow  Reservation  when  related  to 
other  Montana  Indian  Reservations. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Crow  Reservation  ranked 
in  tlie  exact  middle  of  an  arrayed  distribution  of  total 
population  growtli  among  seven  reservations  studied.   In 
1970,  tlic  Crow  Reservation  was  the  fourth  most  populous 
among  the  group.   The  Crow  population  g-ro\\rth  trends  are 
improving,  for  the  reservation  ranked  third  among  the  seven 
during  the  I96O  to  1970  time  span.   Detwcen  1950  and  1970 
the  Crow  Reservation  accounted  for  some  13 -3/^  of  all  Montana 
Indian  Reservation  jjopulation  gains.   During  the  last  decade, 
tlie  Crow  Reservation's  total  population  showed  an  increase 
slightly  greater  than  the  population  decline  experienced 
among  the  total  of  all  Montana  Indian  Reservation  groups. 
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Table  I-l 7 
Comparative  Population  Trends 


Montana  Indian  Reservations 

1950- 

1960- 

1970 

1970 

Reservation  Area 

1950 

i960 

1970' 

Change  - 

Change 

NDI ANS 

ON  Reservations 

Blackfeet 

3Sk9 

4959 

k39k 

7'+5(l9.3^) 

-365(-7.3%) 

Crow 

2833 

26^+2 

3161 

328(11.5^.) 

519(19.6%) 

Flathead 

2159 

1925 

2659 

500(23.1%) 

73^(38.1%) 

Fort  Peck 

2k^9 

2901 

3^+06 

987  (^+0.8?^ 

505(17.^%) 

Fort  Belknap 

1025 

1087 

1152 

127(12.^0) 

65(  5.9%) 

Northern  Cheyenne 

1614 

1899 

2598 

78i+(it8.5^) 

'+99(26.2%) 

Rocky  Boy 

757 

892 

1237 

kSoiS^M) 

3'+5(58.6%) 

Montana  Reservations  Total 

1  if  656 

16305 

18607 

3951(26.9%) 

2302(1'+.1%) 

Montana  Population  Total 

1^1656 

16305 

18607 

395i(26.9?o) 

2302(14.1%) 

756 

Indians  Adjacent  to  Reservations 

Blackteet 

83k 

^75 

-281 (-37.1%) 

_tc;q(_4'^.0%) 

Crow 

165 

1^+7 

195 

30(18.1%) 

^18(32.6%) 

Flathead 

31^ 

^91 

106 

-208(-66.2%) 

-385(-78.4%) 

Fort  Peck 

31 

37 

35 

^(12.9%) 

-  2(-5.'4%) 

Fort  Belknap 

337 

kk9 

^19 

82(2if.:^) 

-  50(-6.6%) 

Northern  Cheyenne 

121 

23 

4l 

-80(-66.l%) 

18(78. 2;0 

Rocky  Boy 

39 

it8 

60 

21(53.8%) 

12(25.0%) 

Montana  Reservations  Total 

1765 

2029 

1331 

-^32  (-2^+.  5%) 

-698  (-3'+.'+%) 

Montana  Population  Total 

18677 

21181 

27130 

8'+53('+5.2%) 

59'+9(28.(^) 

harplson 
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TABLeI-17       (continued) 


1950-  1960- 

1970  1970 


iQ^rv  ACtnr,  r... 


Non-Indians  on  Reservations 

Blackfeet  2271  2917  1676  -595(-26.1?^)  -'\2k^(-h2.%) 

Crow  23^7  2635  2^69  122(   5-1%)  -  l66(-  6.^) 

Flathead  13593  12528  12835  -758(-  5-5%)  307(  2.k%) 

Fort  Peck  5^76  7605  6^+92  10l6(  ^S.%)  -1113(-1^-6%) 

Fort  Belknap  526  2l8  2^+6  -280(-53.2^)  28(  12.8^) 

Northern  Cheyenne  462  482  4^3  -  19(-  k,^%)  -      39(-  8.C^) 

Rocky  Boy  330  678  260  -  70(-21.^)  -  4l8(-6l.6?o) 

Montana  Reservations  Total  25005  27063  24421  -584(-  2-3?^)  -2642(-  9.T/0) 

Montana  Population  Total  576368  658462  675802  99434(  l7.^o)  17340(   2.6%) 

Total  Population  on  '^"servat  i  ons 

Blackfeet  6120  7876  6270  150(  2.h%)  -l6o6(-20.3^o) 

Crow  5180  5277  5630  450(  8.6%)  353(  6.6%) 

Flathead  15752  l4453  15494  -258(-  1.6%)  104l(   7.2%) 

Fort  Peck  7895  IO506  9898  2003(25.^)  -6o8(-  5.7%) 

Fort  Belknap  1551  I305  1398  -153(-9.8%)  93(   7-1%) 

Northern  Cheyenne  2076  2381  284l  765(  3.1%)  460(  19.3%) 

Rocky  Boy  IO87  1570  l497  4lO(36.8%)  -  73(-  4.6%) 

Montana  Reservations  Total  39661  43368  43028  3367(  8.4%)  -34o(-  0.?^) 

Montana  Population  Total  591024  674767  694409  103385(17.4%)  19642(   0.2^) 


Source:   U.  S.  Census,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Missouri  River  Basin 

I  NVEST I cat  I  ONS 
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\7hile  the  state  wide  aggregate  Indian  Reservation  population 
declined,  the  Crow  Reservation  experienced  a  total  population 
increase • 

Considerable  difference  exists  between  population  trends 
of  Indian  Preservations  in  Montana  for  Indian  and  non-Indian 
residents.   State  V'/ide,  the  Indian  population  of  reservations 
is  increasing  at  a  decreasing  rate  of  growth.   The  non- 
Indian  population  on  reservations  is  decreasing  at  an  increasing 
rate  of  gro\vth.   The  experience  on  tlic  Crow  Reservation  is 
similar  in  direction  to  those  of  the  State-wide  Indian 
Reservation  situation,  but  the  Crow  Indian  population  is 
increasing  at  an  increasing  rate  and  the  non-Indian 
population  of  the  Crow  Reservation  reversed  itself  in  trend 
during  the  past  20  years  from  a  situation  of  modest  gro\/th 
between  1950-1960  to  decline  between  1 960-1970. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  Crow  Reservation  experienced 
the  slowest  rate  of  growth  among  seven  areas  studied  between 
1950-1 970.   Even  numerically.  Crow  experienced  the  second 
lowest  net  Indian  population  gain  during  this  decade,  only 
because  of  its  comparatively  larger  size.   The  relative  rate 
of  g"rowth  of  the  Crow  Reservations  Indian  population  increased 
substantially  during  the  1960-1970  time  span.   It  experienced 
the  fourth  highest  rate  of  growth  among  the  seven  Indian 
Reservation  areas  studied.  V/hile  between  1950-1970,  the  Crow 
Reservation  fell  considerably  belo\/  the  state-wide  all-Indian 
on-reservation  population  groivth  rate  between  1950-1970,  the 
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Crow  Reservation  was  substantially  higher  than  the  all- 
reservation  Indian  population  growth  rate.   One  can 
conclude  from  this  information  tliat  the  CroW  Reservation's 
Indian  populatxen  growth  trends  are  ap>parontly  improving 
in  relation  to  other  reservation  state-v;ide.   Yet,  the  Crow 
Reservation's  Indian  popixlation,  as  percent  of  total 
Montana  Reservation  Indian  population  has  declined  from 
19.3/j  in  1950  to  16.9/3  in  1970.   Interestingly,  non-Indian 
population  trends  on  Montana  Indian  Reservations  have 
predominately  reflected  declines  during  the  past  two  decades . 
Only  two  reservations  experienced  population  gro\\iih  between 
i960  and  1970  among  non-Indian  population.   The  Crow 
Reservation  experienced  non-Indian  population  declines 
during  this  period  of  time  at  a  rate  that  was  not  quite 
as  gi^eat  as  that  state-wide.   Two  reservation,  areas 
experienced  non-Indian  gro\irth  during  the  past  20  years, 
and  Cro\/  was  one  of  these.   The  CroAV  Reservations  relative 
decline  among  non-Indian  residents  was  lo\\;est  of  the  five 
reservations  wliich  experienced  declines  during  the  past  10 
years.   Thus,  while  the  Crow  Reservation  is  experiencing 
non-Indian  out  migration,  this  out  migration  is  not  occurring 
at  a  rate  as  fast  as  that  experienced  state-wide  for  the 
Crow  Reservation  accounts  for  a  lower  proportion  of  Montana's 
non-Indian  residents  on  Indian  Reservations  today  (lO.l^j) 
than  in  1950  (9.3/0-   The  net  effect  of  Indian  population 
grou'tli  and  non-Indian  population  out  migration  is  an 
important  trend  to  recognize  in  analysis  of  the  population 
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composition  of  the  Crow  Reservation.   These  trends  do  not 
seem  to  differ  from  the  state  wide  experience  of  Indian 
Reservations  in  aGgT-egatc  or  with  several  of  the  State's 
other  reservations. 
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from  information  on  Indians  living  adjacent  to  Indian 
Reservations.   V/hile  mixed  trends  exist  statewide,  the 
aggregate  figures  indicate  that  the  number  of  Indians 
residing  adjacent  to  Indian  reservations  is  decreasing  at 
an  increasing  rate.   The  Crow  situation  is  the  only  one  which 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  statewide  experience. 
Indian  population  adjacent  to  the  Crow  Reservation  is 
increasing  at  an  increasing  rate  of  growth.   In  1950, 
Indians  living  adjacent  to  the  Crow  Reservation  amounted  to 
3/3  of  all  Montana  Indians  living  adjacent  to  reservations. 
By  1970,    the  Crov/  Reservation  experience   accounted  for 
1^.6%   of  the  statewide  Indian  population  in  the  same 
situation.   Thus,  one  could  conclude  that  the  Crow  Reservation 
is  not  like  other  Montana  reservations  in  this  regard.   It 
is  likely  that  the  location  of  Hardin  adjacent  to  the 
reservation  accounts  for  the  difference. 

Comparative  analysis  is  a  very  useful  tool  in  tlie  study 
of  population.   The  foregoing  information  indicates  that  the 
Crow  Reservation  has  experienced  some  population  trends  which 
are  similar  to  other  reservations  in  Montana  and  others  wliich 
are  quite  different.  Recognition  of  these  interrelationships 
is  basic  to  the  projection  process  detailed  later  in  this 
report . 
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Population  Levels; 

A   historical  analysis  of  population  levels  and 
trends,  not  only  for  the  Crow  Preservation  and  Big  Horn 
County,  but  also  for  Montana  Regional  Economic  Area  V, 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  Mountain  States,  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  undertaken  as  part  of  this  analysis. 
The  population  levels  for  these  selected  areas  from  1920 
to  1970  are  presented  in  Table  I-I8,.  and  have  been  used 
as  a  basis  for  making  comparisons  between  the  Crow 
Resei-vation  and  the  larger  areas  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Population  Distribution  and  Density; 

Map   1-2    presents  a  distribution  of  the  resident 
population  among  the  enumeration  districts  used  for 
the  1970  census  of  population  on  the  Crow  FvCservation 
along  v/ith  an  indication  of  the  percentage  of  total 
population  in  each  enumeration  district  and  other  analytical 
measures . 

The  distribution  cf  population  within  the  Reservation 
indicates  that  it  has  been  settled  in  a  so;iiewhat  scattered 
type  of  development.   Most  development  is  located  along 
the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  as  some  68.8  percent  of  the 
Reservation  residents  live  in  enumeration  districts  which  are 
adjacent  to  it.  Several  towns  exist  on  the  Reservation;  Lodge  Gras 
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with  a  population  of  806  is  the  only  incorporated  one.   The 
comprehensive  plan  will  develop  land  use  controls  that  will 
promote  an  orderly  pattern  of  land  development  recognizing 
these  existing  patterns. 

The  density  of  population  is  defined  as  the  number  of 
persons  per  gross  square  mile  of  Reservation  land.   A  gross 
square  mile  includes  the  total  land  resources.   Map  I-3 
reveals  the  density  characteristics  of  development  on  the 
Reservation  by  enumeration  district.   Of  course,  these 
densities  are  very  low.   Considerable  variation  exists 
between  the  districts.   Even  in  Lodge  Grass,  the  density  is 
low  by  rural  standards. 


-^-.•■r,^   4-^   <-U^  A,-r.^^^  ^--^^      TXtKI-;^   u„^t 


the  recommended  maximum  density  for  single-family  detached 
residential  areas  is  25  persons  per  net  acre.   The  average 
community  density  on  the  Crow  Reservation  falls  quite  below 
this  figure.   The  average  population  density  per  net  acre  of 
residentially  used  land  in  the  entire  Crow  Reservation  area 
was  1.0  persons. 

Map  1-3    presents  number  of  households,  dwelling  unit 
densities  and  population  and  households  density  by  enumeration 
district  for  the  Crow  Reservation.   This  information  was 
developed  from  the  1970  Census  of  Population.   Along  with  very 
low  densities,  those  data  should  help  pinpoint  the  higher  than 
average  occupancy  per  household  that  may  reflect  comparative 
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housing  congestion.   Households  are  a  basic  socio-economic 
unit  which  will  be  used  considerably  in  this  planning  process. 

Popnlatlun  cnaracteristics: 

Population  characteristics  constitute  criteria  for 
understanding  the  character  of  the  resident  population  base 
and,  therefore,  are  pertinent  to  evaluations  vjhich  are 
important  to  economic  and  planning  recommendations. 

Racial.   At  the  time  of  the  1970  Census,  about 
56  percent  of  the  Preservation's  population  was  Indian 
and  44  percent  non  Indian.   This  ratio  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  Big  Horn  County  and  Montana.   The 
State's  Indian  population  is  concentrated  more  heavily 
in  rural  areas.   Table  1-19  presents  a  comparison  of 
racial  characteristics  of  the  Crow  Preservation,  Big 
Horn  County  and  Montana  for  selected  years  between 
1920  and  1960. 

The  most  significant  point  in  this  analysis  is 
that  the  Indian  population  has  increased  relative  to 
total  population  during  this  period,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  do  so.   There  are  substantial  indications 
that  the  labor  force  age  white  population  is  leaving 
the  area  and  State  for  job  opportunities  elsewhere, 
leaving  behind  its  old  and  young  segments. 
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Age-Sex  Profile.  The  age,  sex  and  color  character- 
istics of  Big  Horn  County's  population  and  the  relative 
change  (1960-1970)  within  specific  groups  are  presented 
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characteristics  of  the  Crow  Reservation' s  population 
within  specific  groups  for  1970  and  relates  them  to 
Big  Horn  County. 

The  principal  points  of  significance  indicated  by 
these  tables  is  the  overall  declines  in  some  important 
age  groups.   Number  declines  in  the  Under  5  age  group 
reflects  declining  birth  rates.   Declines  in  the  Over  65 
age  group  reflects  outmigration,  primarily  of  whites, 
perhaps  to  areas  with  more  temperate  climate.   From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  declines  in  the  35-54  age 
groups  reflect  people  leaving  for  better  employment 
opportunity,  since  this  is  the  most  productive  segment 
of  the  population.   This  age  group's  outmigration  is 
principally  among  whites. 

While,  in  total,  the  labor  force  age  group  county- 
wide  increased  by  some  390  people  during  the  1960-70 
period,  it  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the  white  labor 
force  age  group  in  Big  Horn  County  experienced  numerical 
and  relative  decline  between  1960  and  1970,  indicating 
the  necessity  to  leave  the  area  in  search  of  adequate 
job  opportunities.   Especially  disturbing  is  the 
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TABLE  1-20 

AGE,  SEX  AND  COLOR  COMPOSITION 
Crow  Reservation 

1970 


lutai  rup; 

1  I  cl  Lil.-ll 

Male 

Female 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

of 

Percent 

of 

of 

Big  Horn 

of 

Big  Horn 

Age  Group 

Number 

Total 

County 

Number 

Total 

County 

Under  5 

329 

11.3% 

60.47o 

2  98 

10.87o 

53.27o 

5-14 

771 

26.5 

63.0 

749 

27.1 

60.2 

15  -  24 

552 

19.0 

69.3 

520 

18.9 

58.6 

25  -  34 

354 

12.2 

57.4 

355 

12.9 

57.5 

35  -  44 

284 

9.7 

55.0 

273 

9.9 

54.1 

45  -  54 

263 

9.0 

52.8 

268 

9.6 

51.2 

55  -  64 

205 

7.0 

46.1 

192 

6.9 

48.7 

65  &   Over 

157 

5.3 

44.3 

110 

3.9 

32.4 

Total 


Under  5 
5-14 
15  -  24 
25  -  34 
35  -  44 
45  -  54 
55  -  64 
65  &  Over 

Total 


Under  5 
5-14 
15  -  24 
25-34 
35  -  44 
45  -  54 
55  -  64 
65  &  Over 

Total 


2,915    100.0 


58.4 


2,765 


100.0 


126 

10.07o 

46.47o 

194 

15.5 

29.2 

271 

21.6 

64.6 

160 

12.8 

42.2 

141 

112. 

39.9 

130 

10.3 

36.1 

140 

11.1 

38.7 

96 

7.5 

35.1 

Wh i te  Population 


1,258        100.0 


41.2 


1,109        100.0 


Non   VJhite    Population 


203 

12.27o 

74.37o 

577 

34.9 

97.9 

281 

17.0 

74.5 

194 

11.8 

81.8 

143 

8.6 

87.7 

133 

8.0 

96.3 

65 

3.9 

78.3 

61 

3.6 

75.3 

54.5 


88 

7 .  97o 

31.07o 

251 

22.7 

24.9 

184 

16.6 

39.4 

159 

14.4 

41.9 

107 

9.6 

35.7 

148 

13.4 

38.3 

113 

10.1 

38.3 

59 

5.3 

22.2 

36.9 


210 

l2.77o 

75.87o 

498 

30.1 

80.5 

336 

20.3 

80.0 

196 

11.9 

82.3 

166 

10.1 

80.9 

120 

7.2 

87.5 

79 

4.7 

79.7 

51 

3.0 

68.9 

1,657 


100.0 


!5.3 


1,656        100.0 


80.0 


Source:      U.    S.    Census   of   Population. 
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TABLE   1-21 

AGE,    SEX  AND  COLOR   DISTRIBUTION   TRENDS 
Big   Horn   County,    Montana 

1960-1970 

To  ta  1    PoT^v  1  ^  1 1  en 


Male  Female 


1960- 

1960- 

1970 

1970 

Age  Group 

1960 

1970 

Change 

1960 

1970 

Change 

Under  5 

664 

544 

-120 

734 

560 

-174 

5-14 

1,195 

1,222 

27 

1,226 

1,244 

18 

15  -  24 

698 

796 

98 

754 

886 

132 

25  -  34 

581 

616 

35 

573 

617 

44 

35  -  44 

578 

516 

-  62 

585 

504 

-  81 

45  -  54 

554 

498 

-  56 

441 

523 

82 

44  -  64 

383 

444 

61 

302 

394 

92 

65  &  Over 

379 

354 

-  25 

360 

339 

-  21 

381 

271 

-110 

/04 

633 

-  71 

427 

419 

-   8 

387 

379 

-   8 

407 

353 

-  54 

441 

360 

-  81 

312 

361 

49 

317 

273 

-  44 

385 

283 

-102 

706 

UZ.U 

468 

466 

—  2 

344 

379 

35 

431 

299 

-132 

345 

386 

41 

232 

295 

63 

297 

265 

-  32 

Total  5,032      4,990        -   42  4,975      5,067  92 

; Wliite    Population 

Under  5 
5-14 
.15  -  24 
25  -  34 
35  -  44 
45  -  54 
55  -  64 
65   &  Over 

Total  3,376      3,049        -327  3,208      2,999        -209 

Non   White    Population 

Under  5 
5-14 
15  -  24 
25  -  34 
35  -  44 
45  -  54 
55  -  64 
65   &  Over 

Total  1,656      1,941  285  1,767      2,068  301 

Source:      U.    S.    Census   of   Population   for  years   indicated. 
Harrison      g.    fagg    &    associates   ^C^    395 


283 

273 

-  10 

491 

589 

98 

271 

377 

106 

194 

237 

43 

171 

163 

-   8 

113 

138 

25 

71 

83 

12 

62 

81 

19 

349 

277 

-  72 

520 

618 

98 

286 

420 

134 

229 

238 

9 

154 

205 

51 

96 

137 

41 

70 

99 

29 

63 

74 

11 

indication  that  the  average  age  of  the  labor  force  age 
group  is  increasing  by  virtue  of  losses  in  the  35-54  age 
range. 

AnnflTPDtly.  the  Indian  population  is  less  mobile, 
more  limited  in  job  opportunities,  and  are  more  reluctant 
to  relocate.   Hov/ever ,  it  is  a  distressing  signal  for  the 
future  to  observe  a  strong  emigration  tendency  among  the 
35-44  age  group.   These  members  of  the  population 
should  be  the  heart  of  the  current  labor  force  and 
potentially  the  productive  leadership  in  future  years. 
They  should  represent  the  kind  of  high  level  produc- 
tivity labor  needed  for  economic  development  efforts. 
These  people  should  be  retained  through  development 
programs  that  will  generate  opportunity  at  home. 

Obviously,  within  the  County  and  apparently  on  the 
Reservation,  the  Indian  population  is  increasing  in 
significance  especially  among  the  younger  age  groups. 
If  the  migration  trends  of  the  past  decade  continue, 
the  Indian  population  will  be  dominant  in  this  area  by 
the  end  of  the  current  decade. 

There  were  more  males  than  females  in  the  Big  Horn 
County  population  in  1960,  50.2  percent  as  compared  with 
49.8  percent.   This  relationship  has  cliangcd  substantially 
since  1960,  and  in  1970  females  outnumbered  males  50.3 
percent  to  49.7  percent. 
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Natural  Increase.   Table  1-22  presents  a  suiiunary  of 
natural  increase  and  migration  forces  interacting  in 
population  movement  within  Big  Horn  County  between  1960 
flnH  1  970;   T'hoT-o  n-rt^    several  obvious  cointc  cT  intr-vrr^t 
in  the  following  table.   First,  the  birth  rate  among 
the  Indian  population  was  considerably  higher  between 
1960  and  lyyO  than  among  the  non  Indian  population. 
Second,  between  1960  and  1970,  there  was  an  outmigration 
of  1,459  non  Indians  and  a  slight  outmigration  of  341 
Indians  based  on  natural  increases  in  the  Big  Horn 
County  population.   This  represented  a  net  gain  of  50 
people  to   the  County  from  1960  to  1970  through  in- 
liiigiaLio:!.   ThiLu,  based  on  iueuLif icaLion  of  cuii:po:ieiity 
of  growth,  the  Indian  population  realized  net  gains  and 
the  non  Indian  population  lost  some  numbers  through 
emigration  during  the  decade.   This  loss  of  population 
necessarily  was  from  both  the  Indian  and  non  Indian 
segments  with  the  greatest  proportion  among  the  non 
Indians. 

Based  on  live  births  and  deaths  by  place  of  resi- 
dence in  Big  Horn  County  between  1960  and  1970,  Table  1-23 
presents  ratios  of  live  births  to  deaths  by  race  during 
this  period. 

Birth  to  death  ratios  for  Big  Horn  County  during 
the  1960-1970  period  declined  appreciably  from  the  ratio 
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TABLE    1-22 

COMPONENTS    OF    POPUIATION   GROVvTH 
Big  Horn   County,    Montana 

1960-1970 


Indian      Non  Indian      Total 
Population     Population     Population 

Live  Births  by     .,  / 

Place  of  Residence- 
Number  1,466         1,455         2,921 
Percent  of  Total          50.1%         49.9%         100.0% 

Deaths  by         ,  , 

Place  of  Residence- 
Number  415  656         1,071 
Percent  of  Total          38.7%         61.3%         100.0% 

Net  Natural  In-     „, 

crease  in  Population- 
Number  1,051  7  99         1,850 
Percent  of  Total           56.8%         43,2%         100.0% 

Estimated     „, 

Net  Migration- 
Number  -  341        -1,459        -1,800 
Percent  of  Total  18.9%         81.1%         100.0% 

Total  Population  , / 

Change,  1960-1970-^  710        -   660  50 


Sources:   1.   State  of  Montana  Department  of  Public  Health 

2.  Equals  live  births  less  total  deaths  by  place  of 
residence . 

3.  Computed  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates  from 
total  population  change  and  natural  increase 
information  presented. 

4.  1970  Census  of  Population 
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TABLE  1-23 

LIVE   BIRTHS-DE/.TH  P.ATIOS 
Big  Horn  County,    Montana 

1960-1970 


Period  Indiait  Non  Indian  Total 

1960-1965  4.00:1  2.65:1  3.16:1 

1963-1968  3.32:1  2.24:1  2.76:1 

1965-1970  2.87:1  1.56:1  2.11:1 


Source:   Based  on  data  from  Public  Health  Statistics,  State 
of  Montana  Department  of  Health 


which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.   This  was  in 
line  with  the  national  and  Montana  trends.   However,  it  is 
significant  that  the  count)'^  ratio  dropped  faster  than  that  for 
the  State  during  every  period  under  study  here,  perhaps  iiidi- 
cating  a  lower  birth  rate  and/or  a  lov;er  death  rate  due  to 
good  medical  facilities  and  service  especially  for  the  Indian 
population.   Moreover,  during  the  1960-1970  period,  the  Big 
Horn  County  ratio  was  also  below  that  for  the  United  States. 
This  latter  evidence  would  seem  to  result  from  the  emigration 
of  population  in  the  younger  age  groups,  reduced  rate  of 
family  formations,  heavy  emigration  among  the  wliite  population, 
and  an  advancing  average  age  of  the  remaining  population,  as 
well  as  the  trend  toward  a  lower  birth  rate. 
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Migration  Tendencies.   According  to  the  figures  presented 
earlier,  Big  Horn  County  experienced  the  loss  of  1,459   non 
Indians  and  341  Indians,  or  22  and  10  percent  respectively, 
through  niigvGticn  fr'^'^  ifc;  population  becvjeen  1960  and  1970. 
The  heaviest  losses  from  che  white  populatici;,  ranked  in  order, 
were  in  the  Under  5,  5  -  14,  and  35  -  44  groups.   The  only 
losses  from  the  nonwhite  population,  ranked  in  order,  were  in 
the  Under  5,  and  male,  35  -  44,  age  groups. 

The  emigration  trends  in  Big  Horn  County  between  1960 
and  1970  indicate  that  the  largest  proportional  loss  from 
the  population  has  been  in  the  rural  areas,  but  not  necessarily 
from  the  lower  levels  of  labor  productivity.   This  is  an  "on 
balance"  situation  because  some  of  the  higher  level  produc- 
tivity labor  within  specific  age  groups  has  emigrated  from  the 
County.   There  must  be  a  certain  level  of  motivation,  worker 
capability  and  trainability  before  better  job  opportunities 
become  available  even  in  other  locations.   The  non  economic 
ties  of  some  Indians  to  the  R.eservation  often  prevents  other- 
V7ise  qualified  workers  from  leaving  to  seek  employment. 

School  Enrollment.   Table  1-24  presents  trends  in  school 
enrollment  of  the  5-17  age  group  for  selected  areas  between 
1950  and  1960.   More  recent  data  are  not  available.   Basically, 
school  enrollment  in  the  5-17  age  groups  should  follow 
proportionately  the  increase  or  decrease  in  population  and 
birth  rates.   However,  the  rate  of  increase  in  school  enroll- 
ment is  affected  also  by  prosperity,  the  availability  of 
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TABLE  1-24 

TRENDS  IN  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  (5-17  Age  Group) 
SelectedT  Areas 

1950-1960 


United  States 
(Continental) 

Montana 

Rural  Montana 

Big  Horn  County 


1950 

1960 

Average 
Annual 
Change 
1950-1960 

27,669,000 

42,300,000  . 

5.37o 

105,200 

155,269 

3.9 

64,600 

70,903 

1.0 

2,175 

2,590 

1.8 

Source:   Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population,  for  years 
indicated. 


-school  facilities,  and  the  functional  complexities  in  society 
as  well  as  the  importance  placed  upon  advancing  educational 
levels  by  society.   Because  of  all  these  environmental  factors, 
mitigated  only  by  a  declining  birth  rate,  school  enrollment 
should  accelerate  during  the  next  20  years  and  beyond.   In 
Big  Horn  County,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  school  age  popu- 
lation was  enrolled  in  school  between  1950  and  1960,  especially 
in  the  older  ages.   Table  1-25  presents  tlie  percentage  of  various 
age  groups  enrolled  in  school  for  selected  areas  from  1950  and 
1960  for  V7hich  data  were  available. 
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Although  the  percentage  of  children  in  the  5-15  age 
group  enrolled  in  school  increased  appreciably  between  1950 
and  1960,  the  striking  increa<?p  nccurrprl  in  thp  16-24  age 

„„^ T-u  -•_  1 1 ,'„Ti..  1 -•  -  »'-   ;   .._-  ^  .'  r;;,, 

Horn  County  to  an  even  more  marked  degree  than  rural  Montana. 
While  the  proportion  of  local  children  in  the  16-19  age  group 
enrolled  was  smaller  than  that  for  the  United  States  in  1950, 
it  significantly  moved  to  a  higher  proportion  in  1960  and  is 
expected  to  have  remained  at  that  level.   This  dramatic 
proportional  increase  in  enrollment  relative  to  the  16-24 
age  group  in  Big  Horn  County  and  the  State  of  Montana  may  be 
attributed  to  the  availability  of  more  and  better  school 
facilities,  educational  programs  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  improving 
economic  and  environmental  conditions,  and  sociological  change, 

Adult  Education  Levels.   An  analysis  of  the  levels  and 
characteristics  of  adult  education  in  Big  Horn  County  is 
important  to  the  scope  of  planning  and  short-rar ^e  economic 
development  objectives.   For  example,  adult  education  levels 
and  characteristics  are  important  in  the  study  of  the  labor 
force  age  population  in  order  to  evaluate  the  character  and 
capabilities  of  the  local  labor  force  not  only  on  the  Reser- 
vation, but  also  in  its  comparative  and  competitive  position 
with  other  areas.   Education  levels  of  the  adult  population 
assist  in  determining  labor  motivation,  trainability ,  and 
existing  and  potential  capability. 
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Education  levels  also  are  helpful  in  planning  cultural 
and  other  cominunity  facilities;  it  affects  worker  and  citi- 
zen ^^^1tud^'5:  it  helns  to  identify  the  local  environment; 
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Table  1-26  present  a  siurunary  of  years  of  school  completed. 

by  the  population  25  years  old  and  over  for  selected  areas  in 
1950  and  1950.   The  average  education  levels  and  characteristics 
in  Big  Horn  Count}'  compare  favorably  v/ith  those  in  Montana 
and  the  United  States  in  almost  every  category.   /Although  the 
distribution  of  population  25  years  and  over  with  no  years  of 
school  completed  v^as  slightly  higher  than  for  the  United 
States,  it  is  considerably  higher  than  rural.  Montana  and  state 
total.   The  relative  proportion  of  Big  Horn  County's  adult 
population  who  have  completed  high  school  and  college  com- 
pares satisfactorily  with  this  level  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  yet  it  falls  far  below  the  statewide  levels. 
Also,  the  median  years  :)f  ediacation  among  the  Big  Horn  County 
population  was  lower  than  the  other  areas  in  its  1960  level. 
Average  educational  attainment  did  not  increase  as  signifi- 
cantly in  Big  Horn  County  as  it  did  in  the  State  and  Nation. 
In  order  to  effectively  compete  for  economic  progress,  this 
situation  must  be  remedied  in  the  Crow  Reservation  area. 
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Housing  Characteristics  -  Tenure  and  Occupancy: 
Table   1-27  presents  housing  ownership  and  occupancy  cliarac- 
teri sties  for  the  Crov;  Reservation  and  selected  areas  from 


elusions.   From  1950  to  1970,  the  trend  was  toward  a  higher 
owner-occupancy  housing  ratio.   The  owner-occupancy  ratio  for 
the  Crow  Reservation  compares  favorably  with  both  the  State 
and  Big  Horn  County.   Generally,  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  occupied  dwelling  unit  has  declined  although  it  remains 
very  high  on  the  R.eservation. 

Housing  in  the  topic  of  another  of  the  comprehensive 
plan, element  study.     It's  considered  in  detail  in  that 
eler.icnt  .   It  i?  spf  f  ir.icnt  to  p;/iy  tlmt  the  Cr-ow  Roservati  on 
housing  tenure  and  occupancy  trends  compare  favorably 
with  t]iese  of  the  county  and  state. 
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OTHER  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

While  population  is  the  starting  point  or  foundation  for 
which  planning  exists,  it  is  income  to  which  inhabitants 
of  the  Crow  Reservation  predominatly  view  their  efforts 
and  for  which  they  expend  their  energy.   People  create  all 
activity,  but  they  must  be  motivated  by  income.   Table  1-28 
presents  personal  income  by  major  component  sources  for 
Big  Horn  County  for  selected  years  between  1929  and  1969' 

Historical  trends  among  the  major  components  of  income 
arc  quite  i^evealing.   From  1929  to  1969,  personal  contributions 
for  social  insurance  in  Big  Horn  County  increased  4j390/o 
from  practically  nothing.   It  also  scored  the  second  highest 
percentage  increases  from  I962  to  I969  and  I965  to  1969' 
Other  labor  income  ranked  second  in  percentage  iiicrease 
between  1929  and  1969,  but  did  not  realize  significant  gains 
in  tlie  more  recent  time  spans.   Transfer  payments  by 
government  and  private  sectors  recorded  the  third  highest 
percentage  advance  bet  .-een  1929  and  I969  and  led  in 
percentage  gains  of  relative  increase  from  1962  to  I969  and 
1965  to  1969.   Property  income  gains  ranked  third  in  both 
the  1962  to  1969  and  I965  to  I969  time  periods.   Disturbingly, 
somewhat,  proprietor's  income  scored  a  very  modest  relative 
increase  of  173/^  between  I929  and  I969.   It  declined  by  29;^ 
from  1962  to  1969  and  declined  by  2,j  from  I965  to  I969. 
This   situation  reflects  the  ever-tightening  squeeze  that 
has  been  put  on  the  profit  margins  by  advancing  labor  costs, 
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high  equipment  costs,  and  rising  property  values  related 
to  agriculture. 

Table  1-29  presents  a  breakdown  of  total  earnings  by- 
various  sectors.   The  most  obviouG  point  to  be  derived  from 
this  information  is  the  relative  decreasing  significance 
of  these  earnings  v.'ithin  the  county's  total  earning 
struct ui^e.   It  is  also  obvious  that  activities  of  government, 
at  all  levels, inject  significant  payrolls  into  the  earning 
stream  today.   Total  non-farm  earnings  including    those 
in  all  private  activities,  have  increased,  but  not  in 
relative  proportion  to  many  areas  throughout  the  nation, 
region,  and  even  in  Montana.   Earnings  in  manufacturing 
should  represent  more  than  9.j  of  total  income,  however,  it 
is  certainly  encouraging  that  it  has  occurred  in  recent 
years.   Earnings  from  the  transportation,  conununication, 
and  utilities  sector  in  Big  Horn  County  should  not  have 
declined  frcm  3>7.-^  of  personal  income  in  192y  to  3«0,j  in  I969 

Table  1-30  presents  comparative  per  capita  personal 
income  levels  for  selected  areas  between  1950  and  lv6v  for 
which  data  were  available  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Business 
Economics.   Reliable  estimates  of  on-reservation  income 
levels  was  not  found  to  be  available  in  series  comparable 
to  those  presented  for  the  larger  geographic  areas. 

Income  gap  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in 
Montana,  Dig  Horn  County,  and  the  Crow  Reservation.   In 
simplest  terms,  income  gap  is  the  difference  between  local 
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per  capita  income  and  that  of  a  larger  area  of  which  it  is 
part.   It  is  usually  a  dynamic  statistic,  that  is,  one  that 
changes  with  the  passing  of  time.   Present  .per  capita 
income  trends  i;:dicatv-  uhat  riontana  per  capxua  income 
is  not  growing  as  fast  as  the  nation's  or  the  regxon's 
in  which  it  is  located.   Similarly,  Big  Horn  County  is  not 
gro^/ing  as  fast  as  the  state  of  Montana,  and  the  Crow 
Reservation,  evidently,  is  not  growing  as  fast  as  Big 
Horn  County's. 

TABLE  I-.'^O 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  LEVELS 

Selected  Areas 

1950-1969 
(In  Current  Dollars) 


Area 

1930 

United 

States 

$1496 

Rocky 

Mountain 

States 

1457 

Montana 

1622 

Big  Horn 

County 

1667 

l':,OU 


1965      1966      1967      1968 


196  9 


;:,22i5  $2765  $2^80  $3162  $3425  s<;<3687 

2108  2546  2693  2830  3034  3294 

2037  2448  2664  2743  2yo6  3130 

1839  2482  2294  2199  2396  2511 


SOURCE:   Derived  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates  from 
U.  S.  Office  of  Business  Economics  Data. 


In  each  successive  year,  the  gap  between  the  smaller 
area's  per  capita  personal  income  in  each  of  these  cases  has 
widened.   Thus,  the  present  trends  are  that  local  per  capita 
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personal  income  continually  is  falling  lower  and  lower  in 
relation  to  the  county,  tnc  state,  and  the  nation. 

Available  point  estimates  indicate  a  per  capita 
personal  income  of  $54  3  in  196  2  for  Crow  Keservation  Indians. 
This  was  32,i  of  the  coumty-wide  per  capita  income  level, 
30%   of  the  state's  per  capita  income  level,  31/^  of  the 
per  capita  personal  income  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
and  the  United  .States  as  a  whole.   By  I964,  it  was 
estir.iated  in  another  report  that  per  capita  personal  income 
of  Crow  Reservation  Indians  had  reached  tyi2.   This  income 
level  was  about  35/o  of  the  county-wide  per  capita  personal 
income  signifying  that  part  of  the  earlier  income  gap  had 
been  closed.   This  gap  closure  did  not  relate  as  av'cII  to  the 
larger  areas,  however,  for  the  :;^912  per  capita  personal  income 
level  was  but  40/a  of  the  state  level,  38/j  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  level,  and  35/j  of  the  nationwide  per  capita 
personal  income.   In  I969,  per  capita  personal  income 
of  on-reservation  Crow  Indians  was  estimated  at  '^1,133, 
or  A5/'->    of  the  count ywide  level,  which  represented  continuing 
gain  on  it .   This  gain  on  countywide  per  capita  personal 
income  is  really  not  so  ijnportant  when  one  considers  that  the 
income  gap  between  the  county  and  the  state  and  region  and  nation 
widened.   In  1969,  per  capita  personal  income  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  was  36,j  of  the  statewide  level,  34, 0  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  level,  and  3^',^    of  the  United  States  nation\v'ide 
per  capita  personal  income  level.   The  foregoing  indicates  that 
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since  1954,  per  capita  personal  income  of  Crow  Reservation 
Indians  has  fallen  in  relation  to  that  nationwide.   For 
significant  advances  to  be  made  in  the  overall  welfare  of  tlic 
Crow  RGserwatT '~'zij  zc    c;.;^rccG<^d  in  pci-  t-cii>J.i.a  £jv;i&unal  income, 
tills  trend  must;  be  sxgnif icantiy  altered. 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

There  are  two  banks  in  Big  Horn  County  which  are 
located  within  the  town  of  Hardin.   They  are.  Big  Horn 
County  State  Dank  and  Little  Horn  State  Bank.   Table  I-31 
presents  deposits  of  these  two  banks  for  selected  years 
betA\?een  I966  and  1970.   The  loan  volume  for  these  two 
banks  normally  runs  betv;een  55  and  60/j  of  total  deposits. 
The  total  loan  limits  of  the  banks  are  based  upon  total 
deposits  and  loan  volume  and  generally  run  about  $10,000,000 
based  on  1970  deposit  volume.   Total  assets  of  the  banks 
as  of  1970  were  over  $19,000,000.   However,  any  particular 
loan  requirement  could  be  met  \/itli  local  banks  through 
correspondent  banks  in  larger  cities.   These  banks  have 
adequate  facilities  to  serve  public  demands  in  all  phases 
of  commercial  banking. 
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TOTAL 

Tli'lli- 

DEMAND 

DEPOSITS 

DEPOSITS 

DEPOSITS 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

$    5,484 

^  499 

$   4,985 

7,285 

2,442 

3,608 

9,947 

4,082 

4,421 

14,302 

5,864 

8,438 

17,072 

6,981 

10,091 

TABLE   1-31 

TOTAL  DANK  DEPOSITS  BY  TYPE 
Big  Horn  County 

■VI 

YEAP. 

1956 
i960 
1964 
1967 
1970 

SOURCE:   Federal  Reserve  System  and  Local  Banks 

Financial  statements  of  condition  for  local  banks 
reveal  some  interesting  indications.   Bank  deposits 
constitute  tlie  vast  proportion  of  the  banlcs '  liabilities. 
By  the  same  token,  these  deposits  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  community's  liqi id  assets.  Bank  loans  represent  assets 
of  the  bank  and  they  ai^e  the  liabilities  of  the  conununity. 
Therefore,  in  a  broad  senfie,  if  the  financial  statement  of 
conditions  for  the  banks  in  Big  Horn  County  v/ere  consolidated 
and  then  inverted,  the  result  is  indicative  of  the  liquid 
condition  of  the  county.   Based  on  1^70  aggregate   deposits 
and  census  population  figures  for  Big  Horn  County,  deposits 
or  liquid  assets  per  capita  were  01,695,  v;hile  outstanding 
loans  or  pub].ic  liabilities  per  capita  were  Q^j^7  •      The  net 
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difference  between  these  two  is  approximately  $708  per 
capita,  which  could  be  represented  as  the  not  liquidity 
of  the  residents  of  Big  Horn  County.   Admittedly,  this  is 
a  rou^;h  and   unrefined  approach  and  n^t  ^  dcpoiidable  rigure 
of  the  I'oal   net  iiquidi'oy  per  Uead  in  Big  Horn  Count j'  in 
1970,  but  there  is  at  least  indication  in  this  measui-e. 
Of  course,  the  deposits  include  working  capital  of  local 
businesses,  just  as  total  loan  volume  includes  both  personal 
and  business  loans . 

POSTAL  ACTIVITY 

Post  Office  operations  are  often  used  as  an  indicator 
of  economic  activity  in  economic  studies.   While  several 
factors  tend  to  influence  post  receipts,  including  rate 
changes,  the  relative  change  in  postal  activity  between 
geographic  areas  is  frequently  a  useful  indicator  of  other 
economic  activity.   Table  1-32  contains  postal  receipts 
for  the  Crow  Reservation  and  selected  areas  between  the 
years  1955  and  IvyO-   Detail  is  presented  in  this  table  by 
post  office  location  which  gives  an  indication  of  the 
distribution  of  activity  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   The  table 
shows  that  postal  activity  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  total 
did  not  increase  as  much  proportionally  as  those  either  in 
Hardin  or  in  Billings  which  are  included  in  the  table  for 
comparative  purposes.   In  both  cases,  the  Crow  Reservations' 
percentage  gains  in  total  postal  receipts  was  less  than  25/o 
of  the  larger  area.   However,  some  post  offices  on  the 
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reservation  did  quite  comparably,  the  notable  ones  being 
Crow  Agency,  Garryowen,  and  Lodge  Grass,  which  experienced 
postal  receipt  increases  very  similar  to  those  at  Hardin. 
On  tne  other  lancl,  ./yola,  St.  Xavier,  and  Pryor  had  very 
low  levels  of  postal  receipt  cliange.   li  nothing  else, 
this  information  on  postal  receipts  shows  the  dominance 
of  postal  activity  in  the  Crow  Reservation  concentrated  in 
the  Dig  Iloi^n  River  Basin  with  very  little  change  occurring 
outside  of  that  area  between  Crow  Agency  and  Lodge  Grass. 
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TRIDAL  GOVERNMENT 

Among  the  more  significant  governmental  influences  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  are  those  of  the  Crow  Tribe  itself. 
Their  activities  i;ivc-lvc;  svibstantial  amountib  of  money  in  the 
local  ecoaoifiy  and  provj.de  some  employirient  .  Vt    course, 
they  arc  responsible  for  some  of  the  essential  services 
provided  to  the  population,  particularly  the  Indian  residents 
themselves.   The  Cj^ov;  Tribal  Government  has  many  other 
responsibilities  than  simply  fiscal  activities.   Figures 
on  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  Tribal  Government  portray 
the  level  of  influence  and  monetary  commitment  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  to  various  activities  within  the  community.   These 
were  tabulated  from  available  records  and  reflect  the  level 
of  program  activity  conducted  by  the  Crow  Tribe  itself. 

The  contents  of  Table  1-33  portray  some  very  mixed 
revenue  patterns.   V/hen  settlement  judgement  funds  are 
excluded,  total  revenues  of  the  Crow  Tribe  inci'-eased  from 
$298,400  in  1962  to  $816,602  in  1970.   This  $517,000 
increase  v;as  191 -5^^  of  the  1962  level,  oi"  it  reoresents  an 
average  grovrtih  of  $65,Sl4  per  year.   Tlie  most  significant 
part  of  tliis  growth  comes  from  royalties  and  bonuses  which 
in  1970  represented  over  50/a  of  the  Tribe's  revenues.   Of 
course,  groui:h  in  the  other  sources  of  income  is  possible  and 
certainly  would  be  most  desirable.   Particular  attention  should 
focus  on  land  lease  and  rental  income  growth.   Overall  growth 
of  Tribal  income  lias  been  healthy  during  the  eight  years 
studied,  and  it  rei^resents  a  rate  of  about  $20  per  Indian 
resident  of  the  Crow  Indian  Ileservation  per  year. 
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Table  1-34  reflects  total  expenditure  patterns  of 
the  Crow  Triual  Government.   Monetary  indications  of 
Tribal  expenditure  durin;;  the  1962-1970  period  experienced 
a  real  gro\\rt-h  cf  0215,  v55  or  li:),^.   uic  avei  at^e  rate 
of  growth  in  Tribal  expenditures  was  027.110  per  year. 
This  change  in  expenditui^e  occurred  in  four  areas  in 
almost  equal  proportion.   Tribal  administration  accounted 
for  26.7/3  of  the  change,  funds  coniraitted  to  economic 
development  activities  amounted  to  26.0ij,  money  paid 
for  Tribal  progTams  amounted  to  23.7/.^j  and  funding  for 
community  services  involved  21.8,j  of  the  overall  change  in 
expenditures  by  the  Crow  Tribe.   The  most  significant 
monetary  alteration  evident  from  these  figures  is  the 
change  in  Tribal  conmiitment  to  their  projects  and  programs 
and  increases  in  funding  of  economic  development  activities. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  , the  Crow  Tribe  spent  .O13O.78  per 
Indian  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  reservation  in  1970. 
Among  the  coi:ir.iunity  services  funded  by  the  Crow  Tribe,  the 
increasing  conunitment  for  educational  programs  is  indeed 
encouraging.   Much  of  the  money  budgeted  for  this  purpose  is 
used  for  college  scholarship  funds  for  Indian  students. 

Apparently,  the  Crow  Reservation  operations  are  within 
the   limits  of  their  financial  resources.   In  1952,  some 
64.9/^  of  their  adjusted  income  was  budgeted  to  fund  tlieir 
programs.   In  1970,  the  proportion  of  revenues  budgeted 
for  expenditure  dropped  to  49 '6:^  of  revenues.   Perhaps,  as 
Tribal  income  rises,  more  Tribal  funds  should  be  spent  on 
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facility  development  and  expended  for  the  expansion  of 
various  service  pro^vrams.   Such  a  change  in  policy  would 
serve  the  needs  of  many  of  the  Indian  residents  of  the 
reservation.   lu  cuuia  nelp  them  to  compete  eircctively 
in  the  contemporary  economic  system,  and  would  provide  for 
their  individual  social  and  economic  advancement .   For 
significant  advancement  to  be  made  in  the  overall  welfare 
of  the  residents  of  the  Crou   Reservation,  as  expressed  in 
personal  per  capita  income,  the  current  trend  in  relationship 
betv/een  Tribal  revenues  and  expenditures  must  be  significantly 
altered. 

A  number  of  opinion  questions  in  the  survey  of  reservation 
residents  were  .addressed  to  the  quality  of  the  reservation's 
tribal  government.   In  general,  tribal  govcrnirient  was 
regarded  by  reservation  respondents  as  between  average 
and  beloxv  average.   Indian  respondents  were,  somewhat,  more 
critical  of  tribal  government  than  were  non-Indiaiis .   Programs 
of  tribal  governraciit  were  rated  more  highly  than  were 
the  personalities  involved.   The  tribal  government  ^^?as  rated 
average  by  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  respondents  as  a 
desirable  e;nployer .   Likewise,  both  groups  rated  the 
Tribal  Government's  Manpower  Training  Programs  and  Industrial 
Development  efforts  as  average.   Indian  and  non-Indians  wei^e 
split  on  their  rating  of  two  questions  in  this  regard.   Indians 
rated  tlie  tribal  council  as  a  governing  body  below  average, 
while  the  non-Indians  rated  it  average-   Indians  rated 
opportunity  to  participate  in  tribal  affairs  below  average. 
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while  the  non-Indians  rated  it  average.   Both  Indian  and 
non-Indian  respondents  considered  the  tribal  leadership 
as  a  governing  body  and  the  opportunity  to  'participate 
in  tribal  ^^ovcrnment  below  average. 

NON-TRIDAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT        '  .     . 

The  activities  of  local  government  often  exert  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  local  economy.   In  Big  Horn 
County,  there  are  some  17  local  goverrunent  units 
excluding  the  reservation  itself.   Most  of  these  governmental 
entities  extract  money  from  local  residents  and  use  it  to 
employ  people  to  provide  services  they  desire.   Collectively, 
they  exert  considerable  influence  upon  local  affairs.   The 
census  of  govei^nments ,  taken  every  five  years,  provides  a 
number  of  facts  about  local  governments  in  the  county  area. 
As  a  basis  for  comparison.  Table  1-35  illustrates  local 
government  trends  in  Big  Horn  County  and  local  governments 
in  all  tlie  comparably  sized  Montana  county  areas.   Cursory 
review  of  the  table  indicates  that  local  government  activity 
is  generally  declining  on  the  local  front,  a  trend  dramatically 
opposite  of  that  experienced  in  similarily  sized  counties 
throughout  the  state.   As  of  the  latest  census  year,  local 
governments  in  Big  Horn  County  were  expending  the  lov/est 
amount  of  money  per  capita  for  local  purposes  of  any  county 
in  the  state.   As  services  provided  often  relate  to  the  level 
of  expenditure  commitments,  this  is  hardly  a  laudable  claim. 
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On  the  brighter  side,  liowever,  the  use  of  non-local 
revenue  is  proportionally  hi^^her  in  Big  Horn  Coixnty  and  is 
growing  faster  than  in  the  other  comparably  sized  local 
government  areas.   The  amount  of  local  funds  -^p^nt  cr. 
-.-.-.-.  .\.  ;.".;....  i-.;:- V -• --^ei  ..■.!:«  '^'^L  v.'ccn  1*^*62  and  l-'6'^  st  a  ~atc 
three  times  as  great  as  that  for  all  similarly  sized 
county  areas  statev/ide.   Also,  the  overall  administrative 
costs  of  local  governments  v/ithin  Dig  Horn  County  are 
growing  at  a  rate  one-and-one-half  times  as  fast  as 
comparably  sized  county  areas  throvighout  Montana  . 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  local  per 
capita  bonded  debt  outstanding  is  only  about  two-thirds 
the  level  experienced  statewide  in  comparably  sized  county 
areas.   Local  bonded  debt  per  capita  in  I967  was  $101.46 
compared  to  'jl5^o7  f<->r  sijailar  county  areas  throughout 
Montana . 

One  can  generalize  from  results  of  the  survey  of  reservation 
residents  that  local  governments  are  regarded  as  below 
average  locally.   Overall,  the  respondents  rated  county 
manpov/cr  training  programs,  county  industrial  development 
efforts,  the  county  conmiissioners  and  local  schools  all 
below  average.   A  composite  rating  of  local  governmental 
services  reflected  a  similar  response.   In  general,  the  Indian 
respondents  were  found  to  be  a  little  more  critical  than  tiae  ■ 
non-Indian  ones.   Respondents  in  the  Agency  District  viewed 
the  non-tribal  local  governments  more  favorably  than  did 
those  in  other  districts.   A  mixed  pattern  exists  among  the 
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districts  regarding  the  questions  rated  lowest.   Ail  in  all, 
the  quality  of  non-tribal  local  government  falls  below 
average  in  the  view  of  Crow  Reservation  residents. 

An  ejcplanation  for  the  apparent  1g«  l«^vel  of  local 
government  service  and  higli  level  of  poor  regard  for  local 
government  by  reservation  residents  should  be  apparent 
from  review  of  Table  1-36.   Tlie  data  on  per  capita 
expenditure  commitments  by  local  governments  in  Dig  Horn 
County  is  revealing.   Per  capita  local  expenditures  exceed 
those  made  by  local  governments  in  comparably  sized  Montana 
counties  in  only  three  functional  areas--health,  parks, 
and  recreation,  and  natural  resoiorces .   All  othci-s  fall 
below  the  statewide  levels.   In  six  functional  areas, 
local  commitments  per  capita  are  only  one-half  as  great  as 
the  cumulative  levels  and  in  four  areas--hospitals,  fire 
protection,  housing  and  urban  renewal,  and  correction-- 
local  expenditures  per  capita  are  about  one-quarter  or 
less  than  the  levels  expended  in  comparably  sized  areas 
throughout  the  state. 
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ECONOMIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CROW  RESERVATION 
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portrays  the  economic  environment  in  which  the  Crow  Reservation 
is  located.   Obviously,  the  picture  is  not  too  bright.   His- 
torical trends  and  the  relative  position  of  the  countywide 
economy  seem  to  fail  in  identifying  any  traditional  type 
economic  roles  for  the  Crow  Reservation.   This  lack  of  an 
economic  role  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  low  income  levels 
of  many  of  the  Reservation's  residents. 

The  kind  of  economic  function  needed  by  the  Reservation 
is  that  which  will  make  available  to  the  people  of  its  area, 
hov;ever  large  or  small,  the  wide  variety  of  services  and 
functions  that  are  required  to  accommodate  their  needs  and 
desires.   If  the  Crow  Reservation  is  to  grow  and  prosper, 
its  economic  functiotis  must  include  industrial,  commercial 
and  service  "magnets"  which  can  keep  population  and  activity 
within  its  borders  in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  volumes. 
Before  the  functions  of  the  Reservation  are  summarized,  its 
location  must  be  considered. 

The  Crow  Reservation  is  located  in  southcentral  Montana 
in  the  heart  of  a  large  rural  area  characterized  typically 
by  an  agrarian  economy  not  exceedingly  prolific  iri  agricultural 
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output.   There  are  no  significant  centers  of  urban  activity 
within  a  fifty-mile  radius.   To  find  a  city  of  consequence 
that  provides  a  full  range  of  goods  end   services  along  with  a 
diversity  of  employment  opportunity,  onp  mnjct  go  to  r-:  ther 
Billings,  Montana,  or  Sheridan,  Wyoming.   The  Crow  Reservation 
is  accessible  to  these  centers  and  to  the  region  and  Nation 
beyond  by  reasonably  good  roads  and  good  railroad  service. 
In  spite  of  the  access  facilities  present  and  the  improvements 
anticipated  such  as  completion  of  the  Interstate  system,  the 
Crow  Reservation' s  location  from  an  accessibility  point  of 
viev;,  especially  when  one  considers  the  severe  winter  con- 
ditions in  this  area,  is  far  from  an  economic  development 
advantage.   For  instance,  the  distances  involved  in  trans- 
porting raw  materials  and/or  finished  goods  to  and/or  from 
the  Reservation  for  processing  in  most  cases  is  prohibitive. 
This  consideration  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  economic 
activity  on  the  Reservation  should  center  on  natural  resources 
of  the  area  such  as  agriculture,  minerals,  recreation  and 
processing  of  products  not  sensitive  to  transportation  costs 
or  delays. 

Residence: 

The   Crow  Reservation,    especially    for   the    Indian,    is   his 
ancestral   home.      While   an   individual   member   of    the    tribe   may 
or  may  not   reside   on   the   tribe's   designated   land,    he  will' 
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unquestionably  identify  with  it.   Using  home  and  the  resi- 
dence function  as  loosely  analagous,  one  must  attach  some 
special  meaniiie  to  this  function.   Home  is  tribal  land,  where 
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otner  group  anu  interpersonax  relationships  are  maintainea.  This  consid- 
eration exceeds  economics  and  enters  into  sociology.   In  the 
Crow  Reservation  planning  area,  the  importance  of  this  factor 
must  preclude  many  others.   Its  dominance,  however,  need  not 
be  limited  to  the  Indian  for  many  non  Indians  also  identify 
strongly  with  this  area,  as  evidenced  by  results  of  the  survey 
of  reservation  residents  conducted  as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  effort.   The  residence  function  of  the  R.eservation 
is  not  limited,  therefore,  to  the  houses  m  which  people  stay 
but  more  importantly  includes  the  Reservation's  raagnificant 
land  resource,  the  people  who  live  on  it,  and  the  activities 
which  traditionally  take  place  here.   Unity  of  the  people  as 
a  group  among  the  Indian  population  is  a  most  important  part 
of  this  kind  of  residence  function.   People  live  within  and 
identify  with  this  place.   Steps  taken  to  improve  its  economic 
situation  must  continually  remember  this  circumstance. 

Agriculture: 

Both  farming  and  ranching  have  been  mainstays  of  the 
Reservation's  economy.  The  Crov\7  people  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  were  good  farmers,  but  since  the  1930' s,  this 
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activity  has  been  increasingly  taken  over  by  non  Indians. 
The  corporate  farm  and  ranch  typlify  today's  successful 
operation  that  must  depend  upon  the  economies  of  large  scale 
frn-  success ;   Trrl cation  v;ould  cor.sidcrablv  imoi'pve  crnn 
production  as  would  good  land  management  practices.   Live- 
stock production  could  be  improved  if  feed  could  be  produced 
locall}'-,  because  overgrazing  is  somewhat  rampant  in  the  area. 
Also,  introduction  of  high  beef  production  breeds  into  local 
herds  which  are  adaptable  to  climatic  conditions  present 
might  increase  the  dollar  volume  of  livestock  sales.   From 
the  Indian  point  of  viev7,  if  collective  or  corporate  mechan- 
isms could  be  set  up  by  and  for  tribal  people  which  could 
compete  ef fee  Lively  with  the  large  scale  non  Indian  agri- 
cultural operators  present  in  the  area,  the  economic  benefit 
realized  by  the  Indian  could  be  significant. 

Manufacturing : 

In  the  contemporary  economy,  manufacturing  is  a  prime 
ingredient  of  economic  vitality.   With  the  notable  exception 
of  the  Big  Horn  Carpet  Mill,  this  activity  on  the  Reservation 
has  been  minimal.   The  location  consideration  precludes 
freight  sensitive  manufacturing,  but  there  are  probably  many 
products  which  either  relate  to  local  resources  or  agricul- 
tural products  or  which  would  not  be  as  seriously  affected 
by  high  freight  costs.   For  example,  perhaps  small  labor 
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intensive  high  value  items  could  be  successfully  manufactured 
on  the  Reservation.   Manufacturing  must  be  recognized  as  a 
mainstay  to  a  successful  and  continuuu.--  economic  development 
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manufacturing  in  general,  deliberate  effort  to  overcome  or 
minimize  them  is  needed  so  that  this  essential  element  of 
economic  development  can  occur.   It  is  probably  most  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  mangement  skills  necessary  to  effectuate 
needed  manufacturing  development  will  have  to  be  imported  at 
least  initially.   The  kind  of  managerial  assistance  needed 
must  be  that  which  can  accomplish  productive  goals  within  the 
framework  of  social  and  cultural  conditions  present  in  the 
Pveservation  environment. 

Government: 

VJhile  government  activity  is  primarily  a  local  service 
activity,  it  is  very  important  to  the  Crow  R.eservation.   Of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  tribal  government,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Public  Health  Service  provide  numbers 
of  jobs  and  various  types  of  important  service.   Another  area 
of  local  government  employment  and  service  is  the  public 
school  system  as  are  various  state  and  county  activities  that 
take  place  on  or  near  the  Reservation.   Cumulatively,  all 
these  governmental  functions  are  significant  both  in  input, 
considering  the  services  provided,  and  in  terms  of  the  non  local 
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funds  they  expend  within  the  area.   An  important  change  that 
is  needed  is  an  increase  in  local  commitment  of  funds  to  local 
government  programs o   As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  study, 
per  cspj-'^a  expei'iOj- uur^  0£    jL.ccaj.  gcvemiusr;!.  •_"_'i~"_j3  "  n  ~~'^   i.-Oirti 
County  is  the  lov/est  of  any  county  in  Montana,  while  the 
per  capita  income  is  far  from  the  State's  lowest.   A  more 
significant  commitment  of  local  funds  to  improve  the  quality 
of  local  services  seems  appropriate  and  is  certainly  needed. 

Commerce : 

The  commercial  functions  of  the  Crow  Reservation  are 
very  limited.  .Some  local  stores  exist  which  in  part  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  resident  population.   Most  significant 
commercial  transactions  involving  reservation  residents, 
however,  take  place  outside  the  planning  area.   Commerce  is 
a  function  of  population  and  disposable  income.   V-Jhen  both  of 
these  factors  are  limited  as  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  very 
little  commercial  activity  can  exist.   As  income  and  population 
grow,  increasing  commercial  activity  may  follow  to  some  degree, 
and  certainly  commercial  development  will  occur  in  support 
of  proposed  recreational  development. 

Services : 

Today  the  largest  porportion  of  service  provided  on 
the  Reservation  are  those  of  government.   Like  commerce, 
services  are  sensitive  to  both  disposable  income  and  population. 


This  sector  offers  promise  for  the  Reservation  for  two 
reasons.   The  first  is  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
Reservation's  physical  site  which  incjudes  mountains,  water 
^^r-opc   Hilcisrnsss  areas   natural  prcGC-rvc- -  '•/•"""'•"•rHi'd  \\\j.ii'Cj^TiiL 
and  fishing  opportunity,  historic  sites  and  other  potentially 
attractive  attributes.   The  second  factor  is  the  local  atti- 
tude in  support  of  recreational  development  on  the  Reservation. 
One  of  the  strongest  opinions  expressed  in  the  attitude  portion 
of  the  Survey  of  Reservation  Residents  was  that  opportunity 
existed  for  recreational  development  on  the  Reservation. 
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SECTION  II 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  ECONOMY 

Section  I  or  x^ais  study  dealt  a±moso  e^cxutjlvely  with 
the  Crov;  Reservation  anci,  to  a  large  degree,  the  Big  iiorn 
County  economy  in  retrospect .   It  traced  and  evaluated 
economic  grov;th  and  events  which  have  brought  the  local 
economy  to  its  present  position,  condition,  and  structure. 
In  presenting  historical  trends,  events  and  conditions, 
the  consultant  was  able  to  recognize  and  identify  particular 
characteristics,  patterns,  and  factors  which  were  important 
to  the  structure  of  the  existing  local  economy.   Moreover, 
historical  analysis  afforded  the  opportunity  to  discern 
basic  cause-effect  phenomena  and  relationships  which  may 
signal  possible  or  probable  changes  and  transitions 
currently  in  process  which  may  generate  a  new  vitality 
or  restructuring  of  the  existing  economy. 

This  section  presents  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
current  structure  of  the  Crov/  Reservation  within  county-wide 
and  regional  contejcts.   It  examines  historical  trends  and 
developments  only  in  the  light  of  how  they  affect  the  present 
situation.   This  section  attempts  to  identify  and  evaluate 
the  liabilities,  problems,  and  limitations  \;hicli  appear  to 
exist  in  the  local  economy  as  a  means  in  the  process  of 
evaluation  and  determination  of  how  better  to  utilize  the 
advantages  and  assets  of  the  Crow  Reservation  in  setting  the 
stage  for  achieving  its  economic  potentials  in  future 
development  programs.   In  tlie  process  of  analysis  changes, 
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which  may  noii/  be  occurring  or  wliich  appear  to  be  on  the 

threshold  of  occurrinjv;  in  the  area's  economy,  are  identified. 

The  possible  direction  and  mafpiitude  of  their  shape  and 

impact  upon  tl:e  future  economy  is  considered.   In  short, 

this  section  deals  with  what  is  happening  now  and 

set  the  stage  for  the  forecasting  what  can  happen  in  the 

future. 

LOCATION  SIGNIFICANCE 

This  subsection  deals  \tfith  locational  characteristics 
and  geographic  proximity  of  the  Crow  Ilescrvation  to  other 
centers  of  activity  and  resources  which  can  be  appropriately 
related  to  it .   Focus  is  particularly  on  location  advantages 
relative  to  raw  materials,  sources,   major  market  targets, 
human  resources,  transportation  and  communication  lines, 
and  linkages  to  broader  markets,  etc. 

Raw  Materials  and  Supporting  Facilities 

Three  major  areas  of  resource  advantage  are  relevant 
to  the  Crow  Reservation.   These  are  minerals  and  fuel 
resources,  recreation  resources,  and  the  established 
agricultural  resources  and  patterns.   This  section  focuses  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  in  terms  of  the  everyday  raw  materials 
of  all  industries,  including  the  supplies,  products,  and 
components  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  process .   For  many 
industries,  assembly  costs  for  raw  materials  are  extremely 
important.   For  othei^s,  inbound  transportation  chai^gcs  are 
either  relatively  unimportant  or  equalized  at  alternate 
points  of  consumption.   In  every  case,  however,  distance 
from  suppliers  and  service  can  have  a  large  effect  upon 
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inventory  control  and  replenishment.   Also,  the  length  and 
capacity  of  supply  lines  furnishing  inventories  of  raw 
materials  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  profit  margins. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  aiiuiyze  cpecifiv. 
industry  potentxais  tor  t-iie  Crow  Keseivatiou  regarding  the 
assembly  of  raw  materials  in  terms  of  individual  industry 
needs.   Locations  from  which  various  raw  materials  can  be 
assembled,  inbound  freight  rates  and  service  times  for 
particular  industries  should  be  examined  in  relation 
to  other  operating  and  marketing  costs  factors.   This  type 
of  study  should  subsequently  be  accomplished  for  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

Because  of  available  resources  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
it  is  likely  that  its  greatest  potential  may  reside  in 
processing  them.   With  the  great  distance  involved  to  get 
such  materials  to  market,  reduction  of  bulk  may  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  Crow  Reservation  resource  utilization. 
Consequently,  the  kind  of  manufacturing  inputs  needed  may 
be  the  kind  of  materials  employed  in  converting  mineral, 
fuel,  or  agricultural  resources  into  lower  bulk  and  saleable 
products.   Also,  recognizing  the  timber  resources  available 
locally,  a  distinct  opportunity  exists  for  limited 
production  of  modular  housing  units  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
which  would  require  far  different  raw  material  inputs.   Raw 
materials  for  such  processing  operations  are  available  in 
Denver,  and  probably  in  smaller  cities  accessible  to  the 
reservation.   There  was  no  attempt  made  to  complete  a  listing 
of  such  supply  sources.   Based  on  the  relative  nearness  of 
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raw  materials  and  supply  sources,  however,  and  assuming  a 
favorable  carload  freight  rate  to  the  Crow  Reservation, 
it  may  be  advantageously  located  relative  to  this  kind  of 
processing  and/or  modular  constructioii  operatxons. 

Market  Orientation  for  Manufacturing. 

There  are  opportunities  for  reducing  costs,  lowering 
prices,  and  increasing  profits  in  almost  every  distribution 
operation.   Some  firms  can  realize  these  objectives  through 
selective  selling,  such  as  a  policy  of  direction  or  confining 
market  efforts  as  much  as  possible  to  profitable  customers, 
order  sizes,  sales  territories,  etc.   Other  companies  can 
achieve  these  objectives  through  strategic  plant  location 
which  is  the  serving  of  selected  markets  from  plants  positioned 
in  or  near  those  markets . 

Based  on  the  limited  scope  and  depth  of  this  study, 
there  is  no  acceptable  generalization  which  can  precisely  or 
uniquely  characterize  the  Crow  Reservation  as  a  strategic  plant 
location.   Plant  location  possibilities  for  various  industries 
and  specific  product  lines,  must  be  analyzed  individually  in 
light  of  markets,  raw  materials,  and  competitive  considerations 
applicable  to  specific  industries.   Such  individual  industry 
studies  should  be  subsequently  accomplished  for  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

Regional  population  trends  are  a  good  starting  point  for 
evaluating  market  potentials,  such  as  that  which  could  exist 
for  modular  housing  in  a  market  area^  including  the  Crow 
Reservation]  Billings,  Montana;  Sheridan,  Whoming  and  possibly 
some  points  beyond.   However,  population  cannot  be  equated 
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with  customers.   In  any  extensive  distribution  operation, 
concentrations  of  customers  are  a  pi'incipal  determinant 
of  profit.   For  this  reason,  the  fact  that  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  nave  been  growing  at  a  dynamic  rate 
since  U'orld  V/ar  II  is  a  matter  oi  importance. 

As  a  natural  outgrow^th  of  dynamic  metropolitan 
grou^th  and  drift  to  the  suburbs,  contemporary  market 
analysis  are  predicting  tliat  roughly  60  to  lQi'7o   of  the  United 
States'  population  and  75/^  or  more  of  retail  sales  will 
soon  be  concenti-ated  in  about  twenty  interurbias  throughout 
the  nation.   By  definition,  these  interurbias  will  consist 
of  either  two  cities  of  100,000  or  more  situated  in  near 
accessible  geographic  proximity  to  each  other  or  any  two  or 
more  cities  of  more  than  50,000  with  three  of  25,000  or  more 
nearby.   Going  from  this  trend  in  metropolitan  development, 
it  is  important  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  plant 
location  within  a  single,  market  and  plant  location  within 
reasonable  proximity  of  one  major  market  but,  also,  which 
provides  effective  access  to,  and  coverage  of,  other  large 
markets.   Whereas,  the  course  involving  location  in  one  large 
urban  market,  may  offer  shorter  delivery  time,  it  may  sacrifice 
of  some  operating  economies.  The  intermediate  location  which 
offers  good  transportation  may  result  in  more  optimum 
operation  returns. 

The  Crow  Reservation  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  tran- 
sportation network  linkage  to  a  number  of  markets.   It  otherwise 
appears  to  satisfy  most  of  the  pertinent  requirements  for  an 
intermediate  location  from  several  points  of  view.   Cei^tain 
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groupings  of  urban  areas  surrounding  the  reservation  appear 
to  form  a  regional  base  relative  to  which  it  is  favorably- 
located.   Although  these  are  not  interurbias  today,  they 
well  may  be  in  future  decades.   For  example,  to  the 
southeast,  there  is  a  strip  of  cities  comprised  of 
Sheridan,  Casper,  and  Cheyenne  in  Wyoming,  along  with 
Denver,  Colorado  and/or  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  which 
appears  to  constitute  reasonable  market  targets,  as  well 
as  supply  sources  for  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing 
process.  Going  a  longer  distance  to  the  northeast,  but  still 
regionally  near  the  Crow  Reservation,  there  is  another 
grouping  of  metropolitan  areas  forming  market  potential. 
This  group  includes   Billings,  Montana;  Bismarck,  and  Fargo, 
North  Dakota.   V/ithin  Montana  to  the  west  of  the  reservation 
is  a   series  of  cities  including  Billings,  Butte,  Helena, 
Great  Falls,  and/or  Missoula.   Completing  the  directional 
possiblities,  there  is  a  potential  market  complex  in  the 
Pocatello,  Idaho;  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  area  going 
south  from  Butte,  whic'i  appears  to  be  within  marketing  reason 
because  of  established  railroads  and/or  interstate  routes. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Crow  Reservation  must  compete  with 
other  production  areas  in  these  market  areas.   Map  II-l 
presents  the  regional  delineation  which  eneompases  the 
urban  clusters  presented. 

The  proceeding  market  targets  and  supply  sources  were 
suggested  for  further  investigation,  based  upon  research 
whicli  has  pursued  the  transportation  network  available  to  the 
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Crow  Reservation,  fanning  out  into  tlicsc  areas,  transportation 
times  and  distances  and  the  marketing  targets  and 
distribution  patterns  of  firms  in  this  part  of  Montana,  part- 
icularly in  Rillings.   Generally,  these  studies  tend  to 
confirm  the  market  clusters  as  designated  as  being 
appropriately  considered  within  the  basic  marketing  orbit 
of  the  Crow  Reservation.   It  would  be  a  distortion  of  fact, 
however,  to  claim  that  Crow  Reservation  based  manufacturing 
plants  offer  unique  coverage  of  markets  in  these  urban 
clusters  and  their  regional  influence.   Billings,  for  example, 
may  be  considered  equally  advantageously  situated  as  an 
intermediate  location  for  industry  on  a  geographical  basis 
as  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  there  are  many  other  competitive 
locations  in  this  region.   There  is  basic  justification  for 
considering  its  orientation  to  major  portions  of  these  mnrkets 
as  measurable  in  terms  of  distance,  hours  of  travel  time, 
and  other  basic  factors  of  the  reservation.   Along  with  other 
basic  assets,  peculiar  in  relative  measure  to  the  Crow 
Reservation,  these  factors  in  package  combination  could  be 
competitive  and  saleable  to  industry. 

Based  upon  interviews  with  management  in  Billings,  and 
one  manufacturing  operation  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  it 
was  determined  that  penetration  of  selected  market  areas 
nationally  far  beyond  the  encircled  limits  of  the  region 
used  in  this  presentation  is  possible.    The  Big  Horn 
Carpet  Factory  is  distributing  their  manufactured  products 
to  many  other  points  around  the  nation.   The  region  designated 
in  this  study  for  the  Crow  Reservation  represents  identifiable 
princii)al  regional  market  targets,  but  in  no  way  limits  the 
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market  potentials  of  the  area  to  ui'ba.:i  cluster  targets 
throughout  the  nation.   Also,  there  are  many  smaller  sales 
targets  within  the  region,  such  as  those  that  potentially 
exist  for  modular  housing,  that  were  not  specifically 
analyzed  in  this  section  of  the  report.   Once  again,  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  identify  market  locations 
for  specific  manufactured  products  which  may  be  produced 
economically  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   This  is  another  area 
which  should  be  investigated  more  extensively. 

In  summary,  it  is  evident  that  certain  market  potentials 
prevalent  and  are  continuting  to  take  shape  in  the  region  that 
place  the  Crow  Preservation  in  a  competitively  favorable 
light  as  an  intermediate  location  for  appropriate 
manufacturing  opei^ations.   The  evidence  is  relatively  strong 
th.Tt  thf^  T'cs'^r V'T'-t. T  on  is  well  situated  with  rc'/ard  to 
established  transportation  routes  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation . 

Transportation 

An  inventory  of  transportation  media,  along  with  certain 
pertinent  criteria  pertaining  to  transportation  service,  foi^ras 
the  basis  of  this  analytical  sub-section.   In  determining 
moves  to  new  locations,  industry  places  a  high  priority 
on  and  consideration  of  the  local  transportation  system  and 
the  extensiveness  of  its  coverage  and  efficiency  in  terms  of 
speed,  time,  handling,  and  cost.   Certain  basic  requirements 
must  be  met  at  a  new  site  under  consideration  and  direct  single- 
line  ti^ansportation  service  is  a  top  priority  requirement  for 
sevei^al  reasons.   Close  proximity  of  the  Crow  Reservation  to 
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Billings,  Montana's  leading  transportation  center,  is  most 
important . 

Railroads 

The    Crow   Reservation    is    served  bj'   th<^    f^rar-i  ing<-cr. 
i'lior'uricrri   iCaxiroaG.   wxvn    i~pGrv/an-^    Cuniicv-l-^uii:^    ciL    DiHiiigt; 
to   the    old    Northern    Pacific,    The    Great    Northern,    and  the 
Union    Pacific    lines.      Map    II-2    presents   the    principal 
linkages    of  the    Crow  Reservation's   rail    service   to   the 
region    and   nation.       Important    aspects    of   the   rail    service 
for    potential    Crow  Reservation    shippers    is    direct,    competitive 
routings   to    practically    all   major   markets    and   supply    points 
of   the   Mountain    and   Mid   V/est  .       Also    important,    rail    service 
from   the    Crow   Reservation    via   the    old   Northern   Pacific 
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line  provides  routings  .  to  Minncapolis-St .  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  to  the  Duluth-Supcrior  Gateway  to  the  Great  Lakes.   This 
same  line  performs  an  important  functioii  in  providing 
a  direct  connection  with  the  west  coast  through  direct 
rail  service  to  Spokane  and  the  Eeattle-Tacome  metropolitan 
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complex  and  other  points  on  the  west  coast .   The  directness 
of  this  service  is  a  favorable  consideration  for  firms 
serving  national  markets.   Tj'pical  rad.lroad.in  transit  time 
figures  were  Hccur.icr.t cd  earlitJi-  in  tiic  jl  ot>Ox  v^  .   Review  of 
•chese  tijnes  xnaicates  tnat  railroad  !aovv:iin-:jii.  vi'  goody  from 
the  Crow  Reservation  through  Billings  can  conveniently 
move  material  and  supply  products  to  an  extensive  area  of  the 
nation.   Through  available  reciprocal  switching  arrangements, 
railroad  service  is  available  in  every  important  direction 
from  the  Crow  Reservation. 

The  Crow  Reservation  should  have  a  comprehensive, 
detailed  study  made  of  the  transportation  service,  including 
the  competitive  freight  rates  outbound  and  inbound  for 
shippers  of  various  products  to  various  markets  and  centers 
of  distribution  in  raw  materials,  supplies  for  manufacturing 
operations  which  might  locate  in  the  area.   Freight  rates 
are  subject  to  change  and  vary  with  specific  conunodities . 
An  in-depth  freight  rate  investigation  would  be  necessary 
in  connection  with  specific  studied  of    industry  potentials 
in  the  area  at  a  given  time. 

Highway  and  Motor  Freight  Service 

This  subject  matter  was  reviewed  in  detail  in  Section  I. 
Because  of  the  netwoidc  of  highways,  the  Crow  Reservation 
is  regularly  and  effectively  served  by  many  regulated  highway 
carriers  through  Billings.   Many  of  tlie  freight  lines  have 
terminals  at  Billings  and  provide  daily  service  for  fast 
inbound  and  outbound  freight  movement .  Overnight  delivery 
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time  to  all  significant  points  in  Montana  and  many  in 
northern  Wyoming  from  Billings  is  important  to  the  reservation. 
As  an  example  of  the  amount  of  service  available  through 
Billings,  one  distribution  in  that  city  sends  a  truck  every 
thirty  minutes  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis. 

Direct  motor  cai^rier  service  is  available  to  most  of  the 
mid-continent  states  and  competitive  routings  are  available 
for  selection  to  a  large  number  of  the  key  cities  in  this 
region.   Based  on  interviews  with  selected  Billings 
transportation  firms,  the  motor  carrier  lines  are  rendering 
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basically,  a  superior  service  to  cities,  particularly 
to  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  providing  accessibility 
to  important  terminal  points  that  provide  an  excellent 
service  pattern  to  the  north  and  south.   The  outer  limits 
of  the  second  morning  delivery  zone  can  be  traced  roughly 
by  a  circle  drawn  through  tl:e  cities  within  about  500 
miles  of  the  Gi^ow  Reservation.   As  has  been  pointed  out, 


within  this  rather  large  zone,  tlicre  are  numerous  points 
accessible  by  overnight  delivery.   Competitively,  the 
local  service  situation  appears  to  be  excellent.   A 
propp^"  nncl  coonr;n.nti  ve  pick-up  and  delivery  service 
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terminal  facilities  maintained  by  each  of  the  key  motor 
carriers.   Map  II-3  presents  the  national  system  of  interstate 
and  defense  highv/ays  which  link  motor  service,  emanating  from 
the  Crow  Reservation,  to  the  region  and  nation  beyond. 

Air  Transportation 

Air  transportation  v/as  reviei^'ed  in  Section  I.   The 
Billings  airport,  about  50  miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
reservation,  is  the  location  of  a  principal  air  linkage  to 
the  nation.   This  municipal  airport  has  sufficient  runv/ay. 
It  is  served  by  throe  major  airlxncs  offering  over  forty- 
five  flights  daily,  providing  direct  or  interconnecting 
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flights  to  all  of  the  nation's  major  cities.   Billings  boasts 
the  higliest  per  capita  airplane  concentration  in  the  United 
States.   The  airport  can  handle  all  sizes  of  planes  and  has 
round-the-clock  tower  service.   Tlie  Hardin  airport  is  used 
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extensively  by  private  and  executive-type  planes.   Facilities 
are  offered  here  for  both  private  and  executive  ecjuipnient 
and  a  paved  runway  exists.   The  Hardin  location  is  within 
a  half -hour's  drive  of  the  center  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Express  Service 

Express  service  is  provided  to  the  Crow  Reservation 
by  REA  Express,  Continental  Trailways  Bus,  railway  and  motor 
carriers.   Deliveries  can  be  made  in  a  relatively  short 
time  to  anyplace  in  the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  interviews  witli  Billings  transportation 
officials  support  and  i^eassure  that  the  overall,  competitive 
position  of  the  total  transportation  network   and  facilities 
in  the  absolute  and  in  geographical  relationship  and  linkage 
to  principal  regional  and  national  markets  and  raw  material 
suppliers  is,  at  least,  competitively  satisfactory  and,  therefore, 
a  quality  asset  of  the  Crow  Reservation  industrial  and  overall 
development  potential.   The  entire  transportation  system 
appears  to  be  integrated  into  a  well-linked,  effective 
network.   There  is  considerable  evidence  that  transportation 
carriers  have  been  alert  to  the  area's  needs  and  have  been 
an  aggressive  and  competitive  contribution.   Transportation 
network  and  facilities  through  Billings  would  have  to  be 
given  a  top-priority  listing  as  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  which  the  Crow  Reservation  has  to  offer  the  • 
industrialist  looking  for  a  favorable  site  for  plant  location. 

REGIONAL  RECREATIONAL  SERVICE 

Located  in  south-central  Montana,  the  Crow  Reservation  is 
well  located  to  serve  as  a  significant  focus  for  regional 
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recreational  activity  for  a  relatively  large,  predominantly 
rural,  area  covering  many  counties  in  Montana  and  four 
adjacent  states.   Only  a  few  municipalities  in  this  area 
exceed  25,000  people  substantiallj'- .   The  Crow  Reservation 
chculd  enjoy  a  ~harc  of  the  recreation  services  trade 
in  this  area.   Of  course,  support  from  nationwide  vacation 
trade  should  be  also  anticipated  by  Crow  Reservation 
recreation  facilities. 

Before  delineating  the  recreation  services  trade 
for  the  Cro\/  Reservation,  it  is  desirable  to  define  this 
term  as  it  is  used  in  the  present  analj'sis .   A  complex 
of  major  consequence  will  normally  attract  customers  and 
draw  support  from  residents  of  a  wide  area  beyond,  any  given 
boundary  that  could  reasonably  be  established.   Experience 
inaicaLes,  ho'.vevei* ,  Lliao  lui-   the  pui-pose  of  iuakiiig  reliable 
estimates  of  market  support  for  recreation  services,  attention 
can  be  focused  on  a  well-defined  area  from  which  these 
facilities  \v'ill  derive  50,j  or  more  of  their  support.   The 
remaining  support  will  normally  come  from  transients 
and  customers  living  in  a  more  vvfidely-scattered  area  outside 
the  basic  trade  area,  such  as  those  people  from  other  regions 
of  the  United  States  on  annual  family  vacations.   By 
concentrating   the  analysis  upon  this  defined  trade  area, 
however,  can  be  evaluated  and  transient  characteristics 
identified  that  may  be  used  as  a  basic  for  conclusions 
concerning  both  present  and  future  support  levels  for  proposed 
recreation  facilities. 
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The  recreation  services  trade  ar<;a  for  the  Cro;v 
Reservation  have  been  delineated  as  shown  in  the  regional  map 
II-4 r    This  area  employs  essentially  the  same  criteria 
developed  by  Ernst  and  Ernst  in  their  report  entitled. 
Recreation  Development  Prospects  for  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
at  Proposed  Di;^  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
whicli  was  published  in  1964-   It  was  delineated  on  the 
basis  of  a  distance  from  the  Yellowtail  Dam  site.   Distances, 
driving  time,  topographic  conditions,  and  the  location  of 
large,  alternative  recreation  sites  have  also  been  considered 
and  evaluated. 

The  total  recreation  services  trade  area  and  its 
penetration  is  limited  on  the  west  by  competing  facilities  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  on  the  northwest  by  facilities 
at  Glacier  N^Liunal  Fai-k,  and  on  the  southeast  by  facilities 
in  the  Black  Hills.   Of  course,  the  Billings  metropolitan 
facilities  and  the  wide-coverage  of  its  advertising  media 
represent  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  impact  of  the  reservation 
recreation  area,  if  it  is  used  to  full  advantage. 

Within  the  trade  area  delineated,  there  is  significant 
competition  for  the  recreation  dollar  from  such  alternative 
reservation  locations  in  Montana,  such  as  the  Fort  Peck 
and  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoirs,  and  others  in  Wyoming,  including 
the  Boison,  Keyhole,  Pathfinder,  Seminole,  and  Glerndo 
Reservoirs,  along  with  other  of  less  magnitude.   There  are 
95  counties  included  in  the  total  recreation  services  trade 
area  delineated  for  the  Crow  Reservation.   Of  these  counties. 
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43  are  in  Montana,  20  in  South  Dakota,  15  in  Wyoming,  11 
in  North  Dakota,  and  6  in  Idaho.   As  a  matter  of 
convenience   and  clarity,  in  data  collection  and  presen- 
tation and  because  analysis  reveals  Ei^-piif icant  potential 
for  the  reservation  facilities  by  residents  of  these  counties, 
this  trade  area  delineation  included  county  units  in  total. 
Based  on  existing  facilities  and  travel  patterns,  it  would 
probably  be  more  pi-ccise  to  delineate  an   area  which  would 
include  only  parts  of  some  counties  because  of  the  proximity 
and  competitive  impact  of  other  reservoir  and/or  recreation 
developments.   However,  based  upon  current  planning  and 
possible  future  development  activities,  the  Crow  Reservation's 
recreation  facilities  should  reasonably  permeate  the  markets 
of  these  counties,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those 
in  which  ef f-^uLivv^ly  conipetitivc  facilities  are  located. 

A  further,  refined  breakdown  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
recreation  services  trade  area  in  the  ensuing  narrative 
will  add  significance  to  the  trade  area  concept.   The 
impact  of  Crow  Reservation  facilities  will  vary  substantially 
with  proximity  of  competing  facilities,  both  within  and 
outside  Montana.  Because  of  this   factor,  the  trade  area 
has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  each  reflecting  a 
geographic  area  in  which  the  Crow  facilities  can  expect  to 
have  different  impacts. 

The  primary  market  for  recreation  services  by  facilities 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  has  been  defined  to  encompass  17 
counties.   It  is  from  this  area  that  most  of  the  regular 
and  recurrent  support  for  facilities  is  derived.   Of  these 
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counties,  11  arc  in  Montana  and  6  in  Wyoming,  with  a  current 
population  of  201,402  people.   Importantly,  68.3/'^  of  the 
population  in  this  primary  market  area  live  in  V/yoming. 

The  secondly  n:aj.  ket  for  urow  kesex  \';'.tj.oii  recreation 
services  has  been  detiiieci  to  encompass  ail  those  counties 
which  directly  adjoin  or  are  in  iimnediate  proximity  to  the 
primary  trade  area  and  which  are  located  v/ithin  2  50  miles 
of  the  Yellowtail  site.   The  secondary  market  includes  78 
counties  in  5  states.   Thirty-two  of  them  are  in  Montana,   > 
20  in  South  Dakota,  11    in  North  Dakota,  9  in  V/yoming  and 
6  in  Idaho.   The  population  of  this  trade  area  segment  was 
798,172  as  of  the  last  census.   Montana  counties  account 
for  47-4%   of  this  population. 

Map  II-4  shows  the  geographic  location  of  the  trade 
area  and  its  segments  as  defined,  the  access  routes  and  the 
existing  and  potential  constriction  of  the  trade  area  by 
the  impact  of  surrounding  competition  and  natiiral  forces. 
This  secondary  tirade  area  can  be  expected  to  furnish  limited 
support  for  regular  facility  use  and  major  support  for 
possible  second-home  development . 

A  tertiary  market  is  recognized  which  includes  the 
nationwide,  tourist  market.   Tlicre  is  very  little  recurrent 
support  in  this  trade  area  segment.   A  vacation  visit  to  Crow 
Reservation  recreation  facilities  would  tend  to  be  purely 
incidental  to  a  total  trip  including  this  and  in  the  other 
destinations.   However,  there  is  support  in  the  tertiary 
marlcet  for  the  heavy  vacation  season  times  of  the  year 
especially.   Depending  upon  development  activity  and 
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mcrciiaudising  quality,  tlicrc  can  be  a  significant  penetration 
by  recreation  establishments  in  this  tertiary  market 
following  construction  of  adequate  facilities. 

The  potential  Crow  Reservation  recreation  services 
trade  area,  as  defined,  can  be  applicable  to  anticipated 
recreation  patterns .   It  would  appear  to  be  adequate 
to  support  prudent  development  and  foreseeable  new  formation 
of  facilities  on  the  Crow  Preservation.   It  is  not  expected 
that  the  trade  area  will  expand  appreciably  in  geogi'^aphic 
size  due  to  limitations  of  distance,  competing  facilities 
including  other  reservoir  sites,  and  foreseeable  access 
patterns.   However,  based  on  accelerated  development  activities 
and  aggressive,  quality  merchandising,  penetration  of  the 
future.   Attraction  of  recreation  dollars  to  the  Croiv 
p_P!.<5^ryat ion  r^crfrntion  facilities  in  this  trade  area  should 
be  the  first  objective  of  planning  in  the  recreation  services 
sector.   Increasing  penetration  of  these  markets  and  maxi- 
mizing the  intake  of  recreation  services  dollars  by  the 
Crow  Reservation  facility  should  be  a  second  and  simultaneous 
objective.   It  is  possible  for  the  Crow  Reservation  facilities 
to  captLU^e  part  of  the  tertiary  marJcet  and  expand  capture  in 
it  as  other  major  facilities  within  this  portion  of  Mountain 
America  come  to  be  more  and  more  overcrowded. 

This  is  a  relatively  large  recreation  service  trade 
area  from  which  to  develop  considerable  support  for  tliis 
sector  of  the  Crow  Reservation  area's  economy.   If  the  Crow 
Reservation  can  formulate  and  develoiJ  a  dramatic  gro^^rth 
trend  in  the  immediate  area,  it  would  exert  tendency  to  aid 
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gro\\rth  activity  throughout  a  significant  portion  of  the 
recreation  services  trade  area.  This,  of  course,  would 
result  in  additional  growth  in  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Table  II-l  contains  an  nnaiv-sio  o+^  r>onuT -ition  in  the  defined 
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and  secondary  areas  only.   Close  to  one  million  people  live 
in  the  counties  within  250  miles  of  the  Yellou^ail  site. 
In  total,  this  population  was  relatively  stable  in  size 
during  the  past  ten  years,  although  some  internal  shifts 
are  evident  in  the  figures  presented.   Obviously,  the 
marketing  of  Crow  Reservation  reci^eation  services  should  be 
oriented  to  the  more  significant  population  concentrations 
from  which  they  might  attract  customers.   These  figures 
suggest  the  varying  degrees  of  support  that  may  be  expected 
by  Crow  Reservation  establisliments  from  human  resoui'-ces  as 
the  distance  of  their  current  residence  expands  outward 
from  the  Crow  R.eservation .   The  area  appears,  now,  to  enjoj'- 
a  favorable  supply  of  human  resources  for  this  purpose. 
The  question  is,  will  the  future  economy  be  able  to  supply 
recreation  services  to  this  supply  of  human  resources 
competitively  and  realize  the  benfit  or  their  expenditures  for 
recreation  pui'poses? 

A  further  indication  of  recreation  potential  within  this 
designated  trade  area  is  derived  from  analysis  of  disposiible 
income  within  it .   Table  II-2  contains  the   disposable 
income  information  for  the  various  trade  area  segments.   In 
merchandising,  the  reservation  recreation  facilities  attention 
should  be  focused  upon  concentrations  of  urban  population 
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and  concentrations  of  disposable  income .   More  than 
quantity  of  income  sliould  be  considered,  hov/ever,  for 
qualitative  factors,  also,  influence  expenditures.   Areas 
containing  larger  proportions  of  higher  income  wi.tho"-*-- 
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income  was  spent  for  recreation  in  I969  and  this 
proportion  was  forecasted  to  reach  6.S/->   by  1975  •   Application 
of  this  factor  to  the  income  levels  shox/n  in  Table  II-2  results 
in  a  potential  recreation  expenditure  of  $120,949,800  in  the 
combined  trade  areas.   If  Sales  Manrr.mcnt 's  factor  holds  true^ 
in  1975,  the  potential  recreation  expenditure  would  increase 
by  some  $24,239,000  without  any  change  in  aggregate  income. 
V/ithin  the  primary  area,  potential  expenditures  for  recreation 
equal  $29,876,000  and  the  remaining  $91,073,800  is  within 
the  secondary  area.   If  the  reservation  could  capture 
1/0   of  the  recreation,  expenditures  in  the  primary 
area,  and  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  same  in  the 
secondary  area,  today   some  $419,709  in  sales  would  result. 
V/ith  the  addition  of  facilities,  the  passage  ti^ne  and 
increased  penetration  into  this  mai'ket  capture  of  S%   of 
the  primarj--  areas'  expenditures  and  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  secondary  ai^ea   seem  a  possible  upper  limit  of 
sales  capture.   If  this  happened,  the  result  would  be 
the  capture  of  some  $2,435,790  by  tlie  reservation  recreation 
facilities.   On  top  of  this,  of  course,  would  be  seasonal 
visitor  expenditures. 

The  marketing  implications  of  income  distribution  and 
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TABLE  II-2 

POTENTIAL  CROV/  RESERVATION  RECREATION 

Service  Trade  Area 
Disposable  Income  Levels 
1969 


AGGREGATE 

DISPOSABLE 

INCOME 


PERCENT    OF 
TOTAL 


PRBIARY    SERVICE   .\REA 
(100   Miles    Approximately) 

Counties    within   Montana  $368,290,000 

Counties    within   V/yoraing  165,217,000 

TOTAL    PRIMARY   AREA  $533,507,000 


69.0^ 
31.0 

100.0^ 


SECONDARY  SERVICE  /\REA 
(250  Miles  Approximately) 

Counties  within  Montana 

Counties  within  V/yoraing 

Counties  within  North 
Dakota 

Counties  within  South 
Dakota 

Counties  within  Idaho 
TOTAL  SECONDARY  AREA 


$1,031,560,000 
344,309,000 

130,202,000 

444,088,000 
209,659.000 

$2,159,818,000 


M  >1% 
15.9$2 

6 . 0;^ 
20 .  S% 

100.05^ 


COMBINED   PRIIvL\RY    AND 

SECOND.\RY   AREAS 


$2,693,325,000 


>OURCE:   Aggregated  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 

from  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Data 
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quality  seem  worthy  of  racntioit  within  the  primary  area. 
Distribution  between  tlie  states  involved  is  shown  in  Table 
II-2.   Yellowstone  County,  Montana  accounts  for  some  48.6'/b 
of  the  disposah'''^  ■■nf-o:.:-  v.'itl.i,i  the  t^;  i,..<ii  /  L.  ends  area. 
Ov'ci*  5C'Ji  of  its  iioutroholdi;  iiava  disposaoi-c  mcoiucs  in  excess 
of  010,000  per  year,  making  it  a  logical  marketing  target. 
Some  six  other  counties  in  the  primary  area  have  at  least 
20/b  of  households  with  incomes  in  excess  of  ."1^10,000,  one 
in  Montana  and  five  in  V/yoming.   Similai^ily,  there  are 
certain  counties  in  the  secondary  area  that  account  for 
large  proportions  of  total  income  and  have,  at  least,  30.0^ 
of  households  over  ;i;iO,000.   Such  counties  numbei"  four 
including  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Cascade  in  Montana,  Natroiia 
in  V.'yoming  and  Pennington  in  South  Dakota.   Collectively, 
these  four  counties  represent  over  32, i  of  the  secondary 
area's  disposable  income.   They  seem  to  warrant  investigation 
for  marketing  recreation  service.   Also,  forty  other 
counties  in  the,  secondary  area  have,  at  least,  20/j  of  their 
households  with  over  ^10,000  income  levels. 
STATISTICAL  ANALYSES 

Historic  statistical  trends  and  some  analysis  were 
presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  report.   In  this  section 
these  statistical  trends  will  be  further  analyzed  and  placed 
in  a  more  meaningful  prospective  economic  framework. 
Population  Indications 

Population  is  the  starting  point  of  every  economic 
analysis  and  in  every  planning  program,  for  people  are  tlie 
subjects  to  be  served  and  to  be  provided  for  in  planning 
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objectives.   It  is  the  function  of  the  local  economy 
to  provide  support  for  the  local  population,  and  this  has 
direct  bearing  on  the  general  v/elfare  of  the  population 
and  direct  ineanJn".  Eor    puLl'^'r*  f ore.-j-'gh-'"  ir.  ^-''-mning.   On 
■t-u^    ^-(-u^_  harid   "onulat  ion  is  a  vital  Twr-~":  .-  .-^.-.-.-.^  .  .^    r.  ... 
the  production  process  upon  whicli  depends  the  effectiveness 
of  development  action,  which  is  available  to  the  Crow 
Reservation.   This  avenue  of  approach  gets  into  the  type 
of  human  resources  that  are  available,  not  only  on  the 
reservation,  but  to  it  from  within  a  realistically  supportable 
radius.   The  size  of  this  influence  depends,  in  significant 
measure,  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  opportunities  that 
can  be  generated  by  and  v/ithin  tJie  reservation. 

It  is  well  Icnown  that  production  and  consumption 
qualities  and  quantities  are  completely  intermeshed.   The 
higher  the  quality  of  hLiman  resource,  in  terms  of  age, 
distribution,  skaMls,  education  levels,  motivation,  etc., 
the  higher  the  levels  of  productivity  that  will  result. 
Income  levels  invariably  are  commensurate  to  productivity 
levels.   The  productive  element  of  the  population  takes  home 
income  in  spendable  levels  directly  proportional  to  its 
productivity  level.   This  spendable  income  determines  the 
degree  of  vitality  in-built  in  the  local  economy  through 
motivation  and  stimulation  of  savings  and  investments, 
consumption  and  consumption  patterns,  and  generally,  through 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  demands  for  public  facilities, 
and  services.   Tlierefore,  where  there  is  production,  there 
will  also  be  consumption.   Compensation  for  inability  and 
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incompetence  through  abuses  of  the  welfare  system  to  the  contrary 
not -withstanding .   The  important  thing  is  the  quality  of 
population  groArt;h  from  the  past  to  the  present.   Hov/  it 
got  to  its  prcov^iiL-  Gtciot;  ana  ■one  signxiicaiivje  of  the  past 
and  present  state,  relative  to  future  direction^  based  on 
current  signs  and  comparative  analysis. 

Section  I  provided  historical  population  data  on 
composition  and  characteristics  in  terms  of  age  and  sex 
distribution,  racial  characteristics,  and  certain  analytical 
measua^es .   It  is  important  in  perspective  to  refer  to 
these  previously  presented  materials  furtlier .   It  is 
important  to  analyze  the  relative  change,  which  might  have 
occurred  in  historic  po-pulation  grov.-th  patterns  in  order 
to  gain  insight  into  the  gro^vrth  cycles  and  momentum 
in  comparison  with  other  areas.   V/ithout  discussing  tlie 
data  in  detail,  it  is  evident  that  population  groui^h  in  the 
United  States  has  continued  at  a  high  level.   The  mouiitian 
states  have  enjoyed  a  similar  gro\\rth  pattern,  which  has 
intciisified  in  the  most  recent  decades.   The  State  of  Montana 
represented  a  contributory  hindrance  to  population  gro^vrth  in  the 
Mountain  States  from  1950  through  1970  by  actually  dropping 
from  16. 9)^  of  its  total  population  in  1950  to  12.9:J  in  1970. 
State  Economic  Area  V,  as  a  whole,  has  realized  significant  popu- 
lation growth  from  1950  to  1970,  increasing  from  16.2,;;  to  17. 3;^ 
of  the  State's  population  during  this  period  of  time. 
Big  Horn  County  lost  relative  position  within  the  State  Economic 
Area  V,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  State  of  Montana. 
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The  Crow  Res(;rvation  has  reflected  an  encouraging  grovvth 
in  population  consistently.   By  1970,  the  reservation 
represented  some  55^9%   of  Big  Horn  County's  population. 
f'^e  Mo"ii"^-''^p  .'^^-at,es  contain  large  iura3.  areas, 

has  long  been  dominated  by  agrarian  economics.   The 
State  Economic  Area  V  has  experienced  considerable  gro\\iih 
from  1950  through  1970.   This  is  a  reflection  of 
urbanization  of  areas  that  are  primarily  rural,  in  nature, 
as  individuals  leave  the  farm  and  migrate  to  urban  areas 
in  search  of  better  job  opportunities,  educational 
opportunities,  etc.   The  Crow  Reservation  has  shown  consistent 
gro\irth  tendencies  since  1920.   In  recent  years,  it  has 
benefitted  from  some  prevalent  migration  trends. 

However,  based  on  recent  studies  by  local  research 
organizations,  and  national  forecasting  organization, 
estimates  and  projections  have  indicated  retarded  gro'.vth 
in  population  statewide,  since  1950.   Reflecting  various 
signs  of  the  time,  the  evidence  reviewed  indicated  that  the 
retarded  population  gro\\rth  in  Montana,  in  many  rural  areas 
within  the  state,  has  reached   a  valley,  and  the  trend  has 
been  significantly  reversed  in  those  urban  portions  of  the  state 
The  i960  decade  showed  a  very  low  gi^ow^h  trend  overall.   This 
is  indicated  by  the  percentage  change  in  population  from  I960 
to  1970  in  the  Mountain  States  (15.9;^  vs.  23. 9>  from  1950 
through  i960),  Montana  (2.9;^  vs.  U  •  2>  from  1950  to  I96O), 
State  Economic  Area  V  (3-2;^  vs.  21.0,^  from  1950  to  I96O),  and 
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Big  Horn  County  iO.A%   vs.  1  .S'/j    from  1950  to  I96O).   However, 

there    is    reason    for   the   greater    gro\vi;h    in    population 

on  the  reservation,  which  is  more  sociological  economic, 

in  nature,  especially  among  the  Indj-'in  pv/ij.^laoion .   rue  lack 

of  grov.-th  iii  job  opportunxties  and  reasons,  therefore,  simply 

complicate   this  situation  and  needs  to  be  changed. 

The  Cro'.v  Reservation  has  lost  population  among  several  age 

groups,  including  the  15  to  2  5  year  old  group,  because 

of  lack  of  appropriate  job  opportvuiities  at  home.   This 

group  represents,  potentially,  high  productive  levels  in  the 

population.   There  has,  also,  been  considerable  out-mif^ation 

among  the  v/hite  segments  of  the  population  at  all  education 

and  skill  strata  of  labor  force  age  persons.   It  would 

appear  at  this  time  that  the  later  group  contributed, 

relatively,  more  to  population  loss  on  the  reservation, 

particularly  betv/ecn  I96O  and  1970«   Since  i960,  there  has 

been  a  heavier  out-migration  among  these  people. 

Although  the  total  reservation  population  has  grown 
since  I96O,  the  quality  in  terms  of  stability  levels  may  well 
be  expressing  an  improving  tendency.   This  finding  has  not 
been  uncommon  in  certain  other  Indian  areas.   In  the  trends  of 
mass  migration, thcxe  is  a  tendency  for  the  lower  levels  of 
productivity  groups  to  be  the  first  to  migrate.   There  may 
have  been  a  tendency,  since  I96O,  for  the  economics  of  the 
population  factor  on  the  Croiv  Reservation  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen.   The  reservation  could  be  on  the  threshold  of 
relative  quality  growth  in  the  future.   This  conclusion  needs 
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further  analyses  and  should  stimulate  rather  than  satisfy 
local  elements.   It  is  simply  a  possible  plus  consideration 
at  this  timCj  which  slightly  migrates  the  negative  and  allows 
a  positive  insight  for  extension. 

btarTiing  in  oiui  ivS^'s,  Lh—  Ci-uw  Rv^t:!- vdLioii  lost 
its  population  grotvth  momentiara.   There  are  appai'cnt  reasons 
for  this  loss  of  position,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
ensuing  pages  of  this  section.   By  the  same  token,  there 
are  certain  transitions,  events  and  signs  v^rhich  occurred, 
since  I96O,  in  the  area  v/hich  should  provide  the  impetus  to 
a  new  cycle  of  population  groi/th .   These  more  current  events 
are  discussed  later.   Other  population  trends  that  are 
beginning  to  take  shape  in  the  overall  Crov;  Reservation  deserve 
some  scrutiny.   Table  1-17  in  Section  I  showed  that  population 
growth  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has  been  favorable  by 
comparison  with  other  competitive  and  comparable  reservations 
in  the  State  of  Montana . 

The  recreation  services  trade  ai-'ca  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  is  predominately  rural.   It  is  readily 
apparent  that  this  area  is  becoming  less  rural  in  its 
population  struct ui'-c  and  relatively  more  urban.   Table  II-3 
presents  ti'-ends  in  rural  urban  population  shifts  in  the 
primary  recreation  service  trade  area  between  1950  and  1970. 
The  increasing  trend  in  urban  population  throughout  the  area 
is  due  in  part  to  three  factors.   First,  a  declining  rural 
population,  due  to  people  leaving  the  entire  area  for  better 
opportunities.   Second,  intra-area  shifts  of  rural-urban 
residency.   Third,  population  migration  to  the  area's  ui^jan 
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centers  from  without .   With  increasing  job  opportunities 
in  the  urban  areas,  the  urban  population  will  grow  within 
this  area  and  reach  more  significant  proportions  in  future 
years. 

Tr.^ "!  p.r.'h  5  ."jr:.-^  :-. :  r.hr^  r>.m-'lv  ^/>'\0    rnicl— 1960's  v.'crc  thst  the 
Crow  Reservation  was  losing  too  heavily  from  its  presently 
and  potentially  productive  age  groups.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  gained  a  higher  percentage  of  males  and  Indians  in 
the  population  structure.   On  balance,  potential  productivity 
levels  and  stability  of  the  overall  population  probably  have 
been  elevated  and  income  levels  may  have  become  more  stable 
but  far  from  v/hat  tliey  could  be. 

In  another  quality  measurement  of  local  population, 

in  reference  to  statistics  presented  in  Section  I,  shows 

tiiat  educational  levels  have  continued  to  xiacrease  in 

Big  Horn  County  in  favorable  comparison  v;ith  other  parent 

areas  up  to  the  United  States  level.   Not  only  has  the 

number  years  of  school  completed  by  population  2  5  years 

of  age  and  older  continue  to  increase  respectively,  enrollment 

in  school  in  the  5-17  year  age  group  has  continued  to  advance. 

Whereas,  in  1950,  approximately  91%   of  this  age  group  in 

Big  Horn  County  were  enrolled  in  schools  as  compared  with  95/^ 

in  the  State  of  Montana,   there  were  95%   enrolled  in  I960, 

as  compared  with  97;i  in  the  State.   Based  upon  estimates  for 

1970,  this  figure  for  Big  Horn  County  has  advanced  f mother . 

Advancing  educational  levels  represent  a  significant  injection 

to  human  motivation,  trainability  and  productivity.   This  is  a 

generation  facor  for  rising  income,  prosperity  and  mounting 

sopliistication. 
harrlson   g.  lags  &  associates 


Manpower  Availability  and  Potential 

Rapid  wage  increases  have  been  a  principal  cause  of 
the  rise  in  prices  in  the  nation  over  the  last  three  decades. 
Average  wages  and  salaries  of  workers  in  the  p'^-'vatc 
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productivity;  that  is,  their  output  for  eacli  hour  worked. 
Specifically,  while  compensation  per  manhoui"  for  all  persons 
working  in  the  private  non-farm  sector  rose  144 -2)^  between 
1947  and  1966  in  the  United  States,  output  per  manhour  for 
all  persons  increased  6  8.6;^.   Based  on  the  1957-1959  average 
dollar  value  equalling  100)t,  the  real  compensation  per 
man  houi"*  rise  for  all  persons  was  2S/o  betv;een  1947  and  1966. 
These  facts  are  based  on  annual  releases  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   This  is 
the  trend,  nationally,  for  the  private  non-farm  sector  and 
is  based  on  an  index  of  output  and  compensation  per  manhour. 
This  data,  hov/ever ,  bear  significance  to  the  evolution 
currently  going  on  in  /unerican  manufacturing.   Because  of 
rapidly  increasing  labor  costs,  technological  strides  have 
been  intensified  and  accelerated  for  the  pui'-pose  of  reducing 
the  number  of  manhour s  required  per  unit  of  output .   Rising 
capital  expenditures  are  being  made  each  year  for  new  equipment, 
raacliincry,  processes  and  plants  of  a  variety  that  v/ill  reduce 
and  minimize  the  quantity  of  hujjian  resources  required  in 
production.   One  might  conclude  that  labor  and  their  main 
representatives  may  be  pricing  workers  out  of  the  production 
market.   This  trend  has  begun  to  show  up  in  the  distribution  and 
services  activities,  also.   Most  industry  is  becoming  capital 
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intensive  for  competitive  purposes. 

Using  this  for  baclcground,  production  executives  of 
specific  industries  and  particular  locations  are  confronted 
with  additional  labor  problem's  all  of  which  ultimately 
infiltrate  payroll  costs.   Among;  these  problems  are  the 
availability  of  manpower,  the  availability  of  types  of  human 
resources  and  the  area  trends  in  wage  patterns  and  fringe 
repercussions. 

V/ith  this  orientation,  it  is  important  to  measure  these  . 
labor  force  factors  in  the  Big  Horn  County  area  as  matters 
of  duTiportance  to  potential  location  of  new  manufacturing 
facilities  or  expansion  of  existing  facilities.   In  this 
particular  analysis,  it  is  keenly  important  to  relate 
such  inherent  factors  as  income  of  the  local  population, 
age  characteristics,  hujnan   motivation,  trainability , 
stability,  etc.  to  the  pool  of  human  resources  for  the 
labor  force.   In  order  to  develop  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  3.abor  force  in  employment  in  its  potential  on  the 
reservation,  it  is  necessary  to  break  it  do'./n  to  quantities, 
variety  and  experience  based  on  the  existing  composition. 
It  is  pertinent  to  analyze  certain  characteristics  of  the 
population  in  ordci'  to  develop  perspective  point  of  view 
relative  to  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  existing  labor 
force  in  the  area . 

Section  I  of  this  report  supplied  basic  quantitive 
criteria  of  the  existing  labor  force  in  Big  Horn  County. 
This  section  endeavors  to  analyze  the  existing  labor  force  in 


light  of  the  employment  base  upon  which  future  potential 
may  be  based.   Table  II-4  presents  a  proportional  analyses 
of  employment  in  Big  Horn  Count j'-  from  I960  through  1969 
Wiile  total  cni}jl«jymCiio  m  Bxg  lloi^n  County  increased  only 
slightly  bet\v^ecn  these  years,  there  occui-red  coiiiiiderable 
shifting  in  the  employment  mix. 

Table  II-5  presents  both  numerical  and  percent  changes 
which  occurred  among  employment  types  between  196O  and  I969. 
This  should  better  illustrate  shifting  patterns  of  employment 
within  Big  Horn  County.   V/hile  agricultu:>e  lost  117  persons 
from  the  employed  force,  these  v/orkers  have  either  been 
absorbed  in  non-agi-'icultui-al  local  employment  categories, 
or  left  the  area .   Kon-agricultural  categories  increased  by 
270  employed  persons,  about  half  of  which  shifted  into  non- 
manufacturing  job  categories  including  self-employed  persons 
and  service  v/orkers . 

There  were  shifting  patterns  among  employment  categories 
that  represent  disturbing  signals  relative  to  the  future  liealth 
of  tlie  local  economy.   In  the  manufactiiring  category,  for 
example,  t]ie  stagnant  job  opportunities  represented  by  the 
net  increase  of  only  144  additional  jobs  from  I96O   through 
1969,  speal:s  that  the  impetus  in  stimulation  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  basic  workers  has  been  limited.   Inevitably, 
the  continuation  of  this  situation  will  harass  the  momentum 
of  growth  in  job  opportunities  in  other  sectors.   Moreover, 
the  decline  in  construction  workers  during  this  period 
signals  an  adverse  stagnation  in  capital  formation  and  develop- 
ment activities  throughout  the  county  dui^ing  the  1960-1969 
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TABLE   II-4 

PROPORTIONAL  EMPLOY?IENT  MIX 

Big  Horn  County- 
Selected  Years,  I96O-1969 


EMPLOYMENT 
CATEGORY 

TOTAL 


i960 


100.0^ 


1962 
100.0,: 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1^;69 


100.0,^    100.0>^    lOO.O,:    100.0,0 


Agriculture 
Forestry- 
Fisheries   41  •  1 

Mining         1  .0 

Construction      5-4 

Manufacturing    5 • 5 

Transportation 
Coinmunicat  ions 
and   Public 
Utilities         4«0 


44.4 

47.0 

32.8 

32.1 

35.2 

1.0 

1  .0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.3 

2.8 

3.9 

1.0 

0.9 

6.0 

5.1 

6.0 

9.3 

9.9 

4.1 


3.1 


3.7 


2.9 


2.8 


\\niolesale 

Trade        0 

8 

1 

.2 

1 

.0 

1 

.1 

1 

2 

1 

.1 

Retail 

Trade       13 

3 

13 

3 

12 

.4 

14 

1 

15 

4 

15 

.0 

Finance 

Insurance  & 
Real  Estate  1 

8 

2 

4 

3 

.7 

4 

2 

3 

9 

4 

2 

Services      11 

9 

10 

0 

6 

9 

12 

7 

13 

1 

7 

6 

Government    14 

7 

16 

0 

16 

8 

20 

5 

20 

1 

22 

2 

Unclassified   0 

5 

0 

.3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

SOURCE:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  &  Associates  Estimates. 
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TABLE   II -5 
CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  COMPONENTS 


uig   Horn  County 
1960-1969 


TOTAL  EMPL0Y2-IENT 

Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, 

Communications  and 
Public  Utilities 

V.'holesale  Trade 

Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate 

Services 

Government 
Unclassified 


NUMBER 


153 


PERCENT 


5.27^ 


117 

-     9 .  7^-^ 

4 

-   13.3/1 

133 

-  82.6/0 

144 

87.8% 

30 

-  25.2;;^ 

11 

45.87b 

71 

l8.0>b 

11 

145. 2;i 

113 

-  32.17i 

253 

58.27; 

-  37. 5;^ 


SOURCE:       Harrison    G.    Fagg   and   Associates    Estimates. 
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period.   Staf^nation  in  development  activities  and  capital 
expansion  represents  relative  deterioration  in  the  local 
economic  situation  which  can  ultimately  exert  a  drag  on 
exiotir^g  circcz    cf  '"i.mon'.ic  advance. 

vjii  one  r)i.;;tir  ."iinr;  ^  T-ncrC-  nnvc  OCCLVri"C'.L  pi"Oi~iOUjiCcCi  i3iixj.  L-ti 
to  gro\irth  in  government  employment  in  the  trade  categories 
and  finance  and  related  industries.   It  would  be  noted  that 
these  sectors  of  employment  cannot,  likely,  be  expected  to 
continue  to  florish  v/ithout  stimulation  from  tlie  more  basic 
employment  types  of  industries.   Movements  within  the  total 
employment  frame  in  Big  Horn  County  among  the  several 
categories  indicate  that  changes  betAveen  I960  and  1969 
have  been  more  related  to  shifts  in  the  industrial  and 
eraplo;^nnent  mix  than  to  area  gTou'th.   Tliis  indication  can 
be  attributed  to  structural  changes  which  have  been  occurring 
in  the  economic  posture  of  the  area  during  which  basic 
economic  adjustments  and  transitions  have  been  going  on. 
Perhaps  now  is  the  principal  period  of  economic  correction, 
transition  and  consolidation. 

Income  Analysis 

Table  II-6  presents  changes  in  personal  income  by  its 
major  components  for  Big  Horn  County  between  1929  and  I969 
and  Table  II-7  illustrates  relative  change  trend  by  sector 
as  the  preceding  employment  table.   It  is  disappointing  that 
wage  and  salary  dispersements  did  not  advance  recently.   However, 
the  remarkable  increase  in  other  labor  income  reflects 
a  strong  long-range  trend  of  grovrth  in  fringe  benefits,  such 
as  private  pensions,  health  and  welfare  group  insurance 
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plans,  compensations  for  injuries  and  other  such  protect- 
tion  in  security  benefits.   Rising  other  labor  income  is 
a  national  trend.   Where  there  is  a  concentration  of 
industry  the  ris^  is  sharper  and  this  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of   t.pphnol  ncp-i  r^ni  oriented  industry.   Once  more 
the  relative  plight  of  the  proprietor  is  illustrated  in 
the  table.   Table  II-S  presents  relative  changes  in  major 
sources  of  earnings  by  broad  industrial  sector  for  selected 
time  spans  in  Big  Horn  County  from  1929  to  1969.  The 
county's  major  leg  of  grov;th  in  income  generating  activity 
apparently  occurred  between  1940  and  1950.   Government 
payrolls  have  carried  the  limited  relative  gro^^^th  in 
earnings  since  1950.   One  most  significant  indicator  of 
capital  formation  in  growth  in  the  community  is  in  contract 
coiisLi'ucLiuii  which  cippesi^ti  to  lidve  experienced  s.  booni  in 
activity  between  1959  and  1965  as  m.easured  by  income.   Lack 
of  growth  in  earnings  from  construction  since  1965  takes 
on  a  greater  degree  of  emphasis  indicating  stagnant  times 
and  physical  expansion  on  the  Crov/  Reservation  area  following 
completion  of  the  Yellowtail  Dam.   This  indicates  a  lack 
of  the  needed  continuity  in  recreation  development  on  the 
Crow  Reservation. 

The  momentum  appears  to  have  gradually  drained  from 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trend  sector  since  1959  especially 
between  1968  and  1969.   Growth  and  good  health  of  the 
trade  sector  is  dependent  upon  the  overall  earnings  and 
welfare  of  the  entire  reservation.   Herein  lies  the 
importance  of  stimulation  of  growth  in  basic  workers,  income 
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distribution  and  type   of  development.      However  grov;th   in 
the   service   industries  along  with  government   sustained, 
in  large  measure,    local   relative  growth.      Between  1959  and 
196Q_    it   is   r^nognj  7.able  that   the   earning  trends   in  the 

■P  •!  n  o  r^  i->  o      'I  nrl       c- q  >-'-irT_ -^£i      t  r^rl  n  o*-  v»-i  r\  o      V.''»-»r(^      *"G^^1p^      d  OWn      O  U      leVOlS 

more  comparable  to  all  other  sectors  of  the  private 
nonfarm  group,  indicating  economic  impact  by  infiltration. 
Finally,  it  is  significant  to  note  the  decline  in  earnings 
from  the  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities 
sector.   Farm  earnings,  of  course,  reflect  a  typical  trend 
throughout  Montana  and  rural  America  which  is  well  knovm. 

Earnings  for  manufacturing,  little  more  than  held  a 
low  position  in  the  non-farm  earnings  structure  until 
1968  v/hen  a  spurt  in  grovjth  is  evident.   The  principal 
po3  nt  of  significance  in  analyiiing  Llie  nori-farm  earning 
structure  in  Big  Horn  County  lies  in  the  fact  private 
non-farm  sector  could  not  sustain  its  relative  posture 
despite  the  sharp  increase  in  government  earnings.   It 
is  also  disappointing  that  earnings  from  construction  did 
not  sustain  part  of  its  mid-sixties  position  in  the  overall 
earning  structure  and  apparently  has  not  been  able  to 
regain  anywhere  near  that  position.   Perhaps  this  in  part 
explains  the  erratic  pattern  in  earnings  from  v;holesale 
and  retail  trade  category  during  this  period.   Hov/ever, 
it  is  encouraging  to  recognize  an  upward  movement  in 
manufacturing  earnings  from  1967  to  1969. 

In  Section  I  of  this  study,  recent  earnings  by 
selected  industrial  sector  in  Big  Horn  County  were  compared 
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TABLE       II-9 
PERSONAL    INCOME    PER    CAPITA 

Selected   Areas 

1950-ly6y 
(In    ly6v    Constant    Dollars) 

AREA  1950         i960         1965         1966         1967         1968         1969 

United   St.^tfi.c;     .52;39i    $2,747   $3;195   ^j3:^'i2  £3.44.'i  S.^.^'i?  £.1.687 

Rocky   Mountain 

States  2,328      2,614      2,941       3,029      3,083      3,151       3,294 

Montana  2,592      2,326       2,828      2,996      3,l66       3,Ol8      3,130 

Big   Horn 
county  2,664       2,280       2,868       2,580       2,601       2,488       2,511 


SOURCE:  Derived   by    Harrison    G.    Fagg   and   Associates 

from    U.S.    Office    of    Business    Economics    Data. 
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TABLE  Jl^O 

INDEX  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 

Selected  Areas 

i950-iv6y 
1969=1 .00 


AREA 

United  States 

Rocky  Mount ian 
States 

Montana 

Big  Horn 
county 


1950  i960  lv6  5  1966  1967  1968  1969 

.65  .74  .86  .91  .93  .96  1.00 

.71  .79  .89  .92  .94  .96  1.00 

.83  .81  .90  .96  1.01  .96  1.00 


1.06     .91    1.14    1.02    1.04 


99    1.00 


SOURCE:   Derived  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 

from  U.S.  Oifice  of  Business  Economics  Data. 
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TABLE   11-11 
RELATIVE  PERSONAL  INCOME  LEVELS  PER  CAPITA 

Selected  Areas 

1950-1969 
(Percent  of  Next  Larger  Area) 

AREA  1950     i960     1965     1966     1967     1968     1969 

United 

States         --       --       —       —       —       --       — 

Rocky 

Mountain 

States  97.4;i        95-1:^        92. 0>^        90.1^        89.5>i        88.6^        89-3^ 

Montana  111.3;^       96.6^       96. 1;;^       98.9/5     102. 6;^       95.6;o       95. 0>^ 

Big  Horn 

County       102.7/5    90.3;5   101.4^    86.1;5    82.1)5    82.4?5    80.2^ 

SOURCE:   Derived  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 

from  U.S.  Office  of  Business  Economics  Data. 
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with  other  counties  in  Montana.   Now  that  the  principal 
component  sources  of  earninf^s  and  personal  income  have 
been  analyzed,  attention  turns  to  comparative  analysis 
Ox  total  personai  income  per  capita.   Per  capita  income 
has  been  reduced  to  a  constant  dollar  basis  using  1969 
as  the  base  year.   Table  II-9  presents  total  personal 
income  per  capita  in  constant  dollars  for  selected  years 
from  1950  through  1969  and  Table  11-10  expresses  the 
same  information  in  index  numbers  for  comparative  purposes. 
In  proper  economic  treatment  of  the  index  of  constant 
dollar  growth  per  capita  on  a  comparative  basis,  it  must 
be  realized  that  each  area  started  from  a  different  base 
and  that  the  areas  effected  most  by  rural  economic  condi- 
tions have  benefitted  from  various  impetus  stimulations 
designed  to  place  them  on  a  catchup  basis.   Reflected  in 
the  statistical  analysis  are  various  factors  including 
relative  advances  in  technology,  price  levels,  productivity 
gains  and  area  economics  in  general. 

Based  on  a  constant  dollar  purchasing  power  concept, 
the  Crow  Reservation  did  not  experience  the  growth  of  real 
income  during  the  reviev;  time  which  other  areas  in  the 
comparison  experienced  -  even  though  its  level  of  income 
was  higher  than  the  other  areas  in  1950,  The  preceding 
generalization  applies  to  the  entire  period  under  review. 
However,  for  indicative  value.  Big  Horn  County  looked  part- 
icularly poor  in  comparison  from  1965  to  1969.  There  are 
current  signs  in  the  mix  that  afford  encouragement  and 
they  are  discussed  later. 
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Table  11-11  presents  a  comparative  analysis  of  per 
capita  income  levels  in  terms  of  relative  position  of  each 
area  to  the  next  larger  area  selected.   During  1950-1969 
period  personal  income  per  capita  in  the  State  of  Montana 
has  increased  relative  to  that  of  Big  Horn  County:  and 
from  i960  to  1965  per  capita  income  in  the  county  increased 
relative  to  that  of  the  State,   Hov/ever,  in  about  1965 
per  capita  income  in  the  county  appeared  to  start 
declining  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  decline 
relative  to  the  State.   Expectedly,  the  level  of  per 
capita  personal  income  for  Big  Horn  County  has  usually 
been  lov/er  than  that  for  the  v/hole  state,  but  xvithin  certain 
periods  it  exceeded  it.   Most  recently  this  occurred  because 
of  construction  payrolls  attendant  in  construction  of 

T'-.TT,..J JT         n Tj.         J_         ^  J _J ^   X'i jt.        J-1.  _i.        HT_.,Ji _»„ 

Ac:-!-xi.J',V(jci  J. J.    i't:::it      •  x l»     .;.s     quxoc     ox^iiJ-j.  ii^caiic     i>iic3U     i-n^noaiia     pcx 

capita  income  has  scored  losses  relative  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  has  lost  relative  to  the  United  States 
level  also.  The  inter-relationship  of  area  economics  on 
income  producing  ability  is  significant  for  it  is  quite 
likely  that  future  growth  in  the  Crow  Reservation  area 
could  be  augmented  by  a  significant  change  in  grovrth 
developments  v;ithin  the  environment  of  the  state  and 
region. 

Based  on  total  earnings  and  workers  by  broad  indust- 
rial sector,  Table  11-12  presents  annual  earnings  per 
worker.   Gains  by  broad  industrial  sector  in  Big  Horn 
County  derived  from  the  prior  table  are  contained  in 
Table  II-I3.   The  principal  points  of  significance  that 
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are  convoyed  in  both  of  these  tables  lie  in  comparative 
levels,  gro^vth  and  participation  of  the  several  industrial 
sectors  to  the  total  earnings  scheme  in  Big  Horn  County. 
This  data  was  developed  by  combining  separate  data  series 
on  personal  income  by  industrial  sec.f.or'   »nd  employment  by 
industry.   It  shows  that  earnings  per  v;orker  actually 
declined  in  aggregate  during  the  1962-1969  time  span. 
Of  the  various  categories  presented,  wages  in  six  of  the 
employment  categories  experienced  increases,  and  in  three 
of  the  categories  declines  occurred.   Growth  in  earnings 
per  worker  occurred  in  government,  manufacturing,  mining, 
transportation  -  mining,  communication,  utilities,  fire 
insurance,  real  estate,  and  services  and  miscellaneous 
categories.   Declines  occurred  in  the  farm  earnings, 
construct ion  and  wholesale  -  retail  trade  sectors  during 
these  years. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  distribution  of  income 
in  the  Crow  Reservation  area.   One  of  the  principal  factors 
effecting  industrial  development  activity  is  the  market 
for  products  and  goods.   The  vitality  of  mining  and  merchan- 
dising is  dependent  upon  mass  markets,  and  markets  are 
dependent  upon  income.   In  an  area  such  as  the  Crow 
Reservation  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  consumer 
units  of  the  national  median  income  any  quality  of  income 
distribution  becomes  an  inhibiting  factor.   Therefore, 
concern  for  the  economic  implications  of  any  quality  must 
center  on  those  persons  in  the  low  income  groups.   Table 
11-14  presents. the  personal  income  distribution  by  brackets 
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for  selected  areas  betv/een  1959  and  1969. 

Even  though  the  distribution  of  income  in  Big  Horn 
County  was  far  lower  than  that  for  the  state,  it  was 
even  more  unfavuiabie  ±n  comparison  ■co  x>i'^2   unnsed  States 
because  Montana's  distribution  of  income  patterns  are 
much  poorer  than  those  of  the  nation.   In  1959  according 
to  data  employed  over  40^^  of  all  families  living  in  Big 
Horn  County  xvere  receiving  less  than  $3,000  annually,  and 
over  70/a  of  the  households  in  the  county  v/ere  receiving 
less  than  $5,000  annually.   By  1969  27/o  of  the  Big  Horn 
County  households  had  incomes  below  $3,000  and  in  that 
same  year  some  44/^  of  the  household  incomes  v/ere  under 
$5,000.   In  19.59  only  about  9%   of  the  households  in  Big 
Horn  County  had  annual  income  in  excess  of  $10,000  and 
by  1969  this  income  group  included  some  Ijf^   of  the  county's 
households.   In  1959  all  families  in  Big  Horn  County  had 
a  median  income  of  $5130,  and  by  1969  it  reached  $7599. 
In  1959  Big  Horn  County  household  income  was  S5^  of  the 
statev:ide  level  and  B0%   of  that  of  the  nation.   By  1969 
it  had  increased  to  S9%   of  statewide  household  income  but 
fell  to  76^0  of  that  for  the  nation. 

Low  income  is  generally  associated  with  such  principal 
factors  as  (1)  low  educational  level,  (2)  large  family 
size,  (3)  old  age,  (4)  female  family  headship,  (5)  size 
of  the  non-white  segment  of  the  population,  and  (6) 
under  employment  or  low  level  employment  and  relatively 
few  employment  opportunities.   All  of  these  factors  are 
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prevalent  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and  in  Big  Horn  County. 
As  the  Croi,v  Reservation  continues  to  expand,  its  employment 
base  into  higher  technically  orientated  fields,  a  more 
equitable  or  wide  distribution  of  income  can  be  achieved. 
This  result  v;ill  explain  measurably  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  majority  of  the  household  spending  units  in  the  Crow 
Reservation  area, 

TABLE  11-12 

EARNINGS  PER  WORKER  BY  BROAD  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 


Big  Horn 
1962- 

County 

196  9 

1962 

1966 

1968 

1969 

S7,876 

$6,132 

$6,448 

$6,350 

7,277 

7,296 

7,240 

5,945 

8,348 

5,578 

6,089 

6,566 

7,076 

6,719 

7,880 

7,423 

8,860 

5,083 

5,326 

6,124 

2,937 

8,400 

7,282 

9,901 

6,650 

8,301 

7,242 

9,941 

9,620 

8,183 

7,240 

7,902 

4,194 

5,815 

8,174 

8,483 

5,265 

5,106 

5,236 

4,574 

4,102 

4,658 

5,113 

5,830 

2,959 

3,077 

3,392 

5,431 

Total  Earnings 
Per  Worker 

Farm 

Non-farm 

Government 
Private  Non-farm 

Manuf a  ct ur  ing 

Mining 

Construction 

Transportation 
Communications- 
Utilities 

Wliolesale  and 
Retail  Trade 

Finance -Insurance- 
Real  Estate 

Services  and 

Miscellaneous 

SOURCE:   Developed  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 

Based  Upon  Income  and  Employment  Data  Presented 
xn  Earlier  Tabulations. 

tiarrlson   g.  fagg  &  associates 
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TABLE  11,13 

EARNINGS  PER  V/ORKER  CHANGES  BY  BROAD  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 

Big  Horn  Coi'jr.ty 
1962-1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 


1962-1969 

1962-1966 

1966-1969 

Total  Earnings  per  worker 

-  19.3;^ 

•~  2*  2*  ^  Id'/o 

3.5^ 

Farm 

-  18.3 

0.2 

,  -18.6 

Non-Farm 

-  21  .3 

-  33.2 

17.7 

Government 

4.9 

5.1 

10.4 

Private  Non-Farm 

-  30.8 

-  42.7 

20.4 

Manuf a  ct  ur  ing 

237.1 

186.0 

17. s 

Mining 

49.4 

24.8 

19.7 

Construction 

-  17.9 

-  15..0 

-  2.S 

Trans port at ion- 
C  ommun  ications- 
Utilities  102.2  38.6  45.8 

V/holesale    and 

Retail    Trade  -    13.2  -      3.I  -10.5 


Finance- Ins urance- 

Real  Estate  42.1  13.O 


25.1 


Services  and 

Miscellaneous  83.5  3.9         76.5^ 


SOURCE:   Developed  by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 

based  upon  income  and  employment   data  presented 
in  earlier  tabulations. 
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ECONOMIC  SECTOR  ANALYSIS' 

raents  to  perform  urban  functions.   Hardin,  Montana,  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  Preservation,  performs  most  of  the  urban-type 
activities  for  the  Reservation  except  for  functions  which 
relate  to  agriculture  or  natural  resource  development. 
Because  of  the  interdependence  and  interlocking  of  economic 
activities  between  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Reservation,  it 
is  important  to  examine  the  relative  contributions  of 
selected  economic  functions  to  the  total  economy  within  the 
County.   An  examination  of  selected  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities,  as  well  as  governmental  functions,  performed 
in  Big  Horn  County  makes  possible  a  general  recognition  of 
its  functional  profile.   The  most  current  statistics  available 
are  for  1967,  but  these  activities  and  their  relative  position 
in  the  economy  have  not  changed  substantially  since  then. 

Table  11-15  presents  a  sujnmary  of  selected  sector  activity 
indicators  for  manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
activities  in  selected  services,  mineral  industries,  agricul- 
ture and  local  government  for  the  Nation,  the  Mountain  West 
States,  Montana  and  Big  Horn  County  for  years  between  1954 
and  1967. 
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Manufacturing  Activity 

Four  indicators  of  manufacturing  activity  are  contained 
in  the  tabulat--' ons.   Because  of  disclosure  rules,  sufficient 
data  for  Bic  Horn  Countv  are  not  availahlp.   Thp  data  nrp- 
sented  shows  lower  percentage  employment  and  payroll  gains 
in  Montana  than  in  either  the  Mountain  West  or  the  entire 
Nation.   Apparently,  Big  Horn  County's  manufacturing  sector 
has  experienced  declines  during  recent  years.   Future  develop- 
ment efforts  should  include  development  in  this  sector. 

Retail  Trade  Activity 

Trends  in  Big  Horn  County  retail  sales  activity  indi- 
cated are  similar  to  those  for  the  State  in  at  least  direction 
of  change,  while  they  are  not  consistent  with  National  or 
regional  trends.   Number  of  establishments  has  consistently 
declined  locally.   l\fhile  large  employment  gains  occurred 
before  1963,  there  was  a  decline  since  then.   Sales  and  pay- 
rolls have  increased.   Retail  payroll  per  employee  in  Big 
Horn  County  was  lower  than  the  State  level  at  $3,304  compared 
to  $4,074.   Productivity  in  Big  Horn  County  as  determined  by 
sales  per  payroll  dollar  encouragingly  was  higher  in  1967 
than  that  experienced  statewide.   Locally,  each  $1  of  payroll 
represented  $10.44  in  retail  sales,  while  for  the  entire 
State  each  $1  of  payroll  expenditure  grossed  only  $8.90.   This 
high  level  of  productivity  constitutes  an  opportunity  for 
further  retail  development  in  Big  Horn  County. 

crow   tribsl  advisory  commission 
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Hardin  was  the  location  of  most  of  the  County's  retail 
sales  activity  in  1967.   This  city  contained  67.2  percent  of 
the  retail  establishments  and  accounted  for  86.3  percent  of 
its   en'ir'lo'^'ee  s ,  83-6  oercent  of  itc  sales,  and  87.7  oercent  of 
its  payroll.   Of  36  establishments  in  Big  Horn  County  located 
outside  Hardin,  there  vjas  one  building  materials  firm,  four 
general  merchandise  stores,  eight  food  stores,  seven  gasoline 
stations,  one  apparel  and  accessories  store,  one  furniture 
and  fixtures  store,  ten  eating  and  drinking  places,  and  four 
miscellaneous  retail  outlets  in  1967.   Most  of  these  firms 
were  on  the  Crow  Reservation.   They  represented  $2,316,000 
in  sales,  56  employees,  and  $167,000  in  payroll.   The  average 
employee  of  these  non  Hardin  firms  earned  $2,932  in  1967  and 
accounted  for  $13,868  in  sales.   Both  of  these  indicators  are 
higher  than  the  countywide  averages. 

Wholesale  Trade  Activity 

Wliolesale  trade  activity  has  been  of  some  significance 
to  the  Big  Horn  County  economy.   Employment  in  wholesaling 
increased  appreciably  in  both  the  County  (21  percent)  and 
the  State  from  1954  to  1967.   l\Jholesale  trade  volume  is 
relatively  more  erratic  than  retail  sales.   Nevertheless, 
wholesale  volume  overall  increased  in  the  County  by  34.5 
percent  between  1954  and  1967.   Locally,  wholesale  sales 
dropped  from  1963  to  1967.   Big  Horn  County's  economy  will 
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continue  to  have  some  dependence  upon  wholesale  activity, 
just  as  this  has  been  a  characteristic  of  historical  trends  in 
spite  of  indicated  sales  declines.   Tioductivity  in  this  sector 
flc  n^^^  cijiv-oH  h\\7    c^T^oo  nor-  T\p.\7TrQi_T_   doll?r  is  not  —S   cireat  Iccallv 
as  experienced  statewide.   Each  local  dollar  of  payroll  repre- 
sented $14.69  in  1967  wholesale  sales,  while  for  the  entire 
State  the  sales  level  was  $20.11  per  dollar. 

Selected  Service  Activity 

As  defined  b}^  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  selec- 
ted services  comprise  business  functions  such  as  recreation 
and  amusem.ent  facilities,  maintenance  and  repair  functions, 
and  personal  and  business  services.   Nationv^ide  and  regional 
trends  indicate  that  activity  in  this  sector  is  undergoing 
significant  growth.   Within  Montana,  the  direction  of  selec- 
ted services  growth  is  similar  to  national  and  regional 
trends.   Prior  to  1963,  Big  Horn  County  shared  this  sector's 
advances.   Since  that  year,  however,  the  local  situation  has 
been  one  of  decline  in  each  indicator  except  payrolls,  which 
experienced  a  modest  increase.   The  average  payroll  of  a 
Big  Horn  County  worker  in  this  sector  was  $3,550,  a  level 
higher  than  the  average  of  $3,394  experienced  statewide. 
Local  productivity,  as  measured  in  receipts  per  payroll 
dollar,  at  $45.91  was  also  higher  than  statewide  ($37.68) 
in  1967. 
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As  was  the  situation  with  the  retail  trade  sector,  most 
of  Big  Horn  County's  selected  services  activity  is  within 
Hardin.   Outside  this  city  itself,  yet  within  the  County, 
f-hgi^o  were  sonie  nine  es*~-'^^"^T  i  ?bTT!en'"s  in  ^  ^^^  :      These  included 
one  motel,  three  personal  services  establishments,  three 
auto  repair  firms,  one  miscellaneous  repair  firm,  and  one 
amusement  and  recreation  facility.   These  nine  firms  captured 
some  $99,000  in  receipts,  or  17.9  percent  of  the  County  total. 
They  also  involved  only  two  employees  and  a  payroll  of  $16,000, 

A  large  part  of  the  Reservation's  future  recreation 
related  development  will  fall  in  this  activity  sector. 

Mineral  Industry  Activity 

Unfortunately,  disclosure  rules  prevented  availability 
of  census  data  on  the  mineral  industry  in  Big  Horn  County. 
Information  at  the  State,  regional  and  Nationwide  levels, 
however,  present  some  important  trends.   The  most  important 
of  these  trends  is  an  across-the-board  employment  decline 
in  this  industry.   Also,  in  Montana,  payrolls  in  this  sector 
have  declined  during  the  past  two  decades.   Montana's  per 
worker  payroll  in  minerals  industries  was  nearly  identical 
to  the  nationwide  level  in  1957  and  the  State's  value  of  ship- 
ments per  payroll  dollar  at  $61.61  was  higher  than  the  nation- 
wide level  of  $50.45. 
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Agricultural  Activity 

Agricultural  activity  in  Big  Horn  County  has  expei'ienced 
declines  during  the  past  two  decades  in  every  one  of  the  indi- 
cators tah1lla^prl.   IJhi  1  p  nnp  pvnprts  Hppfeficoc  ^ri  the  nurr.bcr 
of  farms  and  even  in  the  average  in  farms,  the  County's  de- 
creasing value  of  farm  products  sold  is  most  distressing. 
The  most  recent  information  available  in  the  data  sources 
used  was  for  1964.   Since  that  time,  continued  advances  have 
been  made  locally  in  the  economy  of  agriculture.   It  must  be 
maintained  as  an  important  source  of  basic  income  to  the 
County  and  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Local  Government 

Local  government  as  an  economic  function  is  growing 
rapidly  nationwide,  regionally  and  statewide.   Its  signifi- 
cance is  great  within  Big  Horn  County,  although  the  indicators 
tabulated  reflect  declines.   Of  particular  importance  to  the 
Crow  Reservation  is  the  large  proportion  of  non  local  funds 
which  help  provide  revenues  to  support  local  activity.   The 
employment  opportunities  and  resulting  payrolls  contribute 
greatly  to  the  local  economy. 
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THE  CURRENT  PERSPECTIVE 

This  stiidy  has  presented  and  analy/:.ed  the  historical 
development  of  the  Crow  Reservation  economy  and  its 
existing  structure  up  to  the  1970  base  year.   Most  of 
the  analysis  has  been  presented  in  statistical  summaries 
portraying  previous  grovrth  and  development  characteristics 
along  with  narrative  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
statistical  meanings  or  indications.   This  subsection  of 
the  study  is  designed  to  augment  the  statistical  analysis, 
broaden  its  scope,  update  the  base  data  to  the  current 
day  and  to  present  the  total  prospective  point  of  view 
on  the  economic  base  which  exists  in  the  Crow  Reservation 
now  relative  to  preparation  for  developments  in  the  future. 
It  is  important  to  show  the  logical  impact  upon  the  existing 
economic  structure  of  recent  events,  planning  and  thinking 
going  on  in  the  area  and  relate  them  to  development 
potentials  of  the  future. 

Moreover,  it  is  vitally  important  to  develop  a 
summary  statement  of  general  and  specific  economic  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  reservation  pinpointing  areas  and 
limitations  as  well  as  advantages  to  growth.  This  evaluation 
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of  the  existing  economic  base  of  the  reservation  will  be 
based  on  and  conditioned  by  historic  and  current  identifi- 
cations vjhich  have  already  been  presented  and  analyzed. 

Income  fium  proprietorship  has  been  a  aeclining 
trend  for  more  than  30  years  throughout  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Big  Horn  County.   This  means  that 
profit  margins  are  being  squeezed  by  costs.  To  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  decisions  involved  in  business 
expansion,  relocation  or  new  creation  are  sensitive  to 
competitive  cost  considerations.   In  our  modern  economy, 
business  firms  may  face  competition  from  firms  over  a 
wide  geographic  area  and  perhaps  all  over  the  country. 
Anything  in  a  local  economy  that  effects  the  cost  of 
doing  business  effects  the  firm's  competitive  position 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  or  expand  production  and 
jobs.   I-lany  cost  factors  in  a  local  economy  are  relatively 
uncontrollable.  Accessibility  to  local  markets  is  an 
example.  There  are  other  cost  factors  which  are  largely 
determined  by  actions  and  attitudes  within  the  local 
sphere  and  the  state.   Restrictive  labor  practices  and 
such  things  as  inadequate  schools,  utilities,  housing, 
etc.,  can  drastically  effect  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  local  attractiveness  as  a  location  for  business. 
These  cost  factors  along  with  others  make  up  what  may  be 
called  economic  climate. 

For  an  employer  the  difference  between  a  favorable 
and  unfavorable  business  climate  can  mean  the  difference 


4n 
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between  profit  and  loss,  between  expansion  and  contraction, 
between  remaining  in  a  location  or  being  forced  to  move, 
and  between  gaining  a  new  capital  for.Tiation  of  high  stimula- 
tion quality,  v^uijt;  the  -crena  of  lag,  tecnnoxogy  and 
economic  subsistance  or  none  at  all.   Failure  of  business 
firms  to  grow  and  profit  can  mean  stagnation  for  the 
entire  local  economy.   Loss  of  employers  weakens  local 
economic  framework.   Attraction  of  unfavorable  employers 
frequently  does  not  strengthen  the  economic  base  but 
weakens  it  through  identification.   Because  the  vitality 
of  the  competitive  enterprise  system  depends  on  building 
a  better  climate  for  business  and  jobs  there  is  a  need 
for  realistic  appraisal  of  the  relationship  betv;een  the 
Crow  Reservation  and  employers. 

Whether  the  local  business  climate  is  good  or  bad 
depends  on  how  it  effects  the  competitive  cost.   The 
community  like  a  business  firm  faces  competition  from 
other  communities  for  nev/  investment  capital.   In  some 
lines  of  business  the  uncontrollable  costs  factors 
within  limits  determine  the  location  of  plants. 
However,  many  industries  are  seeking  nev;  sites  in 
competitive  locations.   These  sites  can  be  overshadowed 
by  basic  attitudes  in  the  community  towards  private 
enterprise.   These  basic  attitudes  produce  the  business 
climate,  good  or  bad,  in  which  local  economic  activity 
functions.   Sometimes  basic  attitudes  have  a  direct  impact 
on  business  costs.   Often  the  effect  is  indirect  and 
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intangible  but  fully  significant  for  Dusiness  decisions 
on  plant  location,  relocation,  expansion  or  contraction. 

Within  this  frarnev;ork  there  are  two  broad  sets  of 
competitive  costs:   (1)  those  having  to  do  with  ascessib- 
ility  bo  raw  materials  and  markets  and  relatively 
controllable  by  the  local  community  and  (2)  those  which 
are  at  least  partially  controllable  by  the  local 
community.   Proceeding  from  this  premise  and  from  within 
this  perspective  point  of  view  the  stage  is  set  for  an 
examination  of  the  Crov^  Reservation's  position  relative 
to  its  potential  development  in  the  future. 

RESIDENT  ATTITUDES 

Reference  has  been  made  throughout  this  report  to 
the  survey  of  reservation  respondents  conducted  in  the 
pnrly  plp-nriirvcf  prop-rnm.   Whi  1  a  p>  l^nrrrp  vol  i imp  of 

detailed  information  v;as  derived  from  this  survey  which 
will  be  useful  for  detailing  future  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan,  some  sum.mary  information  adequately 
indicates  the  direct  iron  of  local  citizen  opinion 
regarding  economic  development  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 
In  general  the  attitudes  and  outlook  expressed  are  far 
from  favorable. 

Of  responses  to  some  33  questions  summarized  in 
Table  II-;15  v/hich  follows  only  one  rated  an  aggregate 
above  average  response.  Ten  were  rated  average  and  21 
of  the  aggregate  responses  of  the  Crow  Reservation  residents 
were  below  average.   No  excellent  and  poor  responses 
were  indicated.   "Don't  knov;''  responses  ranging  from  10.9/^ 
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to  42.3/^'  on  certain  questions  indicate  that  a  great  deal 
of  apathy  exists  regarding  economic  development  issues 
among  Crow  Reservation  residents.   Both  percentage  responses 
and  a  mean  itisponst.  ouoie  are  indicated  in  the  tabulation 
ror  each  question.   The  mean  score  is  on  a  i  to^  scale 
with  1  equal  to  excellent  and  5  equal  to  poor. 

The  highest  mean  response  of  all  the  questions 
contained  in  the  tabulation  were  for  future  reservation 
development  opportunities  in  tourism.   Average  responses 
were  indicated  for  all  of  the  questions  concerned  with 
desirable  employers.   Reservation  respondents  rated 
themselves  highest  as  desirable  employers,  followed 
by  the  Tribal  Government  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
An  average  response  occurred  in  the  future,  regarding  the 
future  development  opportunities  on  the  reservation  for 
ranching.  Also  an  average  response  was  summarized 
regarding  the  quality  of  training  programs  provided  by 
the  Crow  Tribe,  BIA,  and  other  Federal  agencies.   Only 
the  efforts  of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  bring  in  nev;  industry 
were  rated  as  average.  The  remainder  of  the  agencies 
involved  in  such  work  were  rated  as  below  average. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  reservation  residents 
rated  the  future  reservation  employment  opportunities  in 
manufacturing  as  the  lowest  of  all  the  several  development 
opportunity  areas  included.   However,  as  is  well  documented 
throughout  this  report,  if  significant  advances  are  to  be 
made  in  the  economy  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  manufacturing 
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is  an  essential  element  of  the  activity  which  will  create 
the  desired  advance.   Other  attitudinal  indications  can 
be  derived  from  the  table. 

Obviously,  if  advance  is  Roinn;  to  take  place  on  the 
Grow  Heservation  vrith  regard  to  its  economy,  some  add-it-.i  nnal 
attitudinal  adjustments  are  needed.   In  agregate,  the 
Indian  respondents  indicated  a  slightly  more  pessimistic 
outlook  regarding  employment  opportunities  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  than  did  the  non-Indians.   In  summary, 
employment  availability  on  the  Crov;  Reservation  was  rated 
equally  by  Indian  and  non-Indian  respondents.   Desirable 
employers  were  rated  more  highly  by  non-Indians  than 
Indians.   Future  employment  development  opportunities 
v;ere  rated  about  equally  as  optimistically  by  Indian  and 
uOxi-Iiidlaii  it;siduiit;:>  of  one  I'eserva tiuii.   Tlit:  Liaiiilii^ 
programs  available  on  the  Crov/  Reservation  vjete   rated 
better  by  non-Indian  respondents  than  by  Indian  respondents 
who  are  most  likely  the  receipients  of  the  service. 
Encouragement  of  nev/  industry  by  governmental  bodies 
was  rated  higher  by  the  non-Indians  than  by  the  Indians. 
The  evaluation  of  the  Crov/  Tribe  in  this  regard  were 
rated  highest  by  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  respondents 
v;ho  in  summary  rated  the  Tribal  efforts  to  encourage  new 
industry  equally. 

It  is  recognized  that  opinions  stated  by  residents 
to  a  survey  of  this  type  are  not  all  inclusive  of  their 
true  feeling.   There  is  some  indication  in  the  figures 
presented  that  the  Crov;  Reservation  needs  to  sell  itself 
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to  itself.   Crow  leadership  must  convince  the  residents 
of  the  reservation  of  the  need  and  desirability  of 
economic  development  programs  and  must  follov;  through 
on  this  education  v;ith  successful  programs  upon  which 
the  reservation  residents  can  base  their  optimism. 
Certainly  a  local  outlook  for  economic  progress  that 
rates  betv;een  average  and  below  average  is  a  barometer 
of  success  that  can  be  expected  locally  if  these 
attitudinal  patterns  are  not  changed. 

CULTURAL  INFLUENCES  ON  ECONOMC  GR0l'7TH 
In  underdeveloped  economy  such  as  that  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  cultural  elements  are  frequently  a  profound 
cause  of  the  lack  of  economic  development.  The  lack 
of  capital  is  economically  well  recognized  as  an  upper 
limit  to  degree  of  local  development.   Behavior  of 
individuals  and  the  character  of  institutions  condition- 
ing the  supply  of  capital  also  deserve  consideration. 
The  term  "cultural"  for  this  purpose  embraces  personal 
or  individual  motivations,  habits  and  attitudes,  and 
social  rules,  morals,  and  institutions  inherent  in  the 
local  economy. 

Economic  studies  normally  give  very  cursory  treat- 
ment to  cultural  forces  as  fundamental  factors  in  economic 
development.   There  are  many  reasons  for  this.   Cultural 
factors  are  generally  difficult  or  impossible  to  measure 
quantitatively.   Because  they  elude  this  type  of  analy- 
sis, they  are  frequently  just  overlooked.   Cultural 
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traits  are  constantly  changing.   They  are  very  complex 
and  very  highly  differentiated  among  different  economic 
groups.   Cultural  factors  do  not  lead  to  de'finite  con- 
clusions.  As  cultural  matters  pertain  to  minority 
groups,  results  of  investigation  often  run  the  risk 
of  treading  on  local  sensibilities  or  sounding  preachy 
and  are,  therefore,  avoided.   Behavioral  traits  and  social 
institutions  generally  change  very  slowly.   Placing 
them  in  proper  perspective,  therefore,  is  unwelcome  in 
most  economic  plans.   Hov/ever,  this  is  part  of  the  reason 
that  many  economic  plans  are  too  optimistic.  V/hile 
some  statistical  evidence  can  be  added  \-/hich  supports 
the  influence  of  culture  on  local  economic  development, 
it  does  not  provide  the  show  of  proof  that  is  normally 
present  in  economic  studies. 

Attempts  are  made  in  this  report  to  identify  the 
specifics  of  cultural  influence  on  the  Crov;  Reservation 
economy.  At  this  point,  an  attempt  v;ill  be  made  to 
identify  some  of  the  effects  and  conditions  th  ^y  produce 
which  may  apply.   Understanding  of  these  forces  in  far 
more  detail  than  possible  here  v/ould  be  valuable  to  local 
economic  development  efforts. 

A  first  cultural  factor  v/hich  must  be  recognized 
in  local  economic  development  efforts  is  attitude  toward 
v/ork.   Income  received  v:ithout  real  equivalent  output 
retards  the  grov/th  of  the  local  economy  and  also  promotes 
inflation.   Merely  soldiering  on  a  job,  which  is 
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characteristic  of  many  organized  labor  practices  and 
government  work  today,  contributes  to  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  semi-depression  with  price  increases. 
This  situation  also  influences  turning  out  of  shabby 
work.   Some  cultures  are  characterized  by  disdain 
from  manual  labor  or  humble  jobs.   Schooling,  it  is 
often  noted,  may  have  negative  economic  results  if  the 
local  attitude  to  education  includes  the  position  that 
educated  people  are  too  good  to  do  hard  v;ork.  Another 
consideration  in  the  attidute  toward  v/ork  involves  the 
ability  to  operate  machinery  and  equipment  and  the 
capacity  to  care  for  it.   Becuase  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
training  in  maintenance  of  capital  items,  the  productive 
life  of  many  of  the  tools  v;hich  improve  individual 
welfare  are  short-lived.   A  hollov;  work  attitude  concern 
should  be  focused  on  changing  health  and  life  expectancy 
patterns.   In  general,  the  population  of  the  Crov;  Reser- 
vation area  is  improved  in  both  of  these  considerations. 
This  in  turn  increases  individual's  capacity  to  work  and 
opens  up  opportunities  for  economic  involvement. 

The  entreprenaul  function  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Crow  Reservation  has  a  recognized  lack  of  skill. 
Differences  exist  in  both  the  utility  and  social  position 
of  the  entreprenuer' s  role  in  different  cultural  situations. 
The  usual  characteristic  of  less  developed  economies  is 
the  strength  of  tribal,  family  or  clannish  loyalties 
and  the  weakness  of  trust  and  cooperation  outside  these 
groups.  These  attitudes  inhibit  economic  growth  in 
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several  ways.   In  the  first  place,  a  closely  held 
enterprise  tends  to  prevail  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
useful  corporate  form  of  organization.   Another  result 
of  clcsely  held  businesses  is  the  thinness  of  the  capi- 
tal market  and  limited  significance  of  multiple  owner- 
ship.  It  might  be  expected  that  consequences  of  closely 
held  enterprises  include  nepotism,  a  preference  for 
safety  over  expansion  and  the  failure  of  fluid  capital 
to  flow  into  the  best  channels.   Closely  held  business 
organizations  strive  for  monopoly,  both  economically 
and  politically,  and  this  situation  cumulatively 
operates  adversely  to  local  economic  progress,  pro- 
ducing instead'  unemployment  and  often  local  inflation. 

If  entrapreneurship  is  inept  or  lathargic,  it 
behooves  the  builders  of  local  economy  to  attract  the 
kind  of  management  skills  needed.   Failure  to  progress 
satisfactorily  despite  a  fair  endowment  of  capital, 
natural  resources,  and  manpov;er  can  occur.   It  is  well 

documented  in  such  cases  that  the  nature  of  the  entra- 
preneurship is  the  most  stubborn  obstacle  to  economic 
success. 

Morality  and  immorality  permeate  all  levels  of  eco-  - 
nomic  activity  influence  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
local  development  achievements.  V/here  personal  loyalties 
transcend  social  relations,  many  actions  that  would 
be  regarded  as  a  lack  of  personal  morality  are  condoned 
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through  the  use  of  a  corporation.   It  scarcely  needs  to 
be  emphasized,  but  should  be  mentioned  that  thievery 
at  the  personal  or  any  other  level  demands  -purchasing 
power  v/ithoi't  a  ^jaiallex  proauctive  conti'lbution. 
Just  as  is  the  case  in  abusive  use  of  welfai-e  payments, 
this  tends  to  reduce  the  sum  total  of  real  output  while 
maintaining  monetary  income,  earned  or  unearned.  This 
situation  endangers  inflation  and  v;ill  retard  the  growth 
of  real  per  capita  income. 

Business  ethics  are  further  cultural  concern  which 
should  be  recognized.   Fraudulent  products  and  fraudulent 
selling  methods  have  the  sam.e  effects  as  theft.   Family, 
tribal,  or  other  preclusive  groups  can  promote  nepotism 
and  favor  monopoly,  therefore,  endangering  the  success 
of  local  economic  development  efforts. 

Institutions  and  mores  include  the  concerns  for 
class  and  caste  in  education  as  often  studied  by  soci- 
ologists.  Economic  mobility  within  any  type  of  economic 
situation  is  a  prime  requisite  for  maximizing  effective- 
ness.  Class  barriers  to  movement  aside  from  their 
undesirable  social  and  political  implications  lov/er 
income  and  impair  success  of  economic  development.   Such 
occupational  barriers  exist  in  the  United  States,  Labor 
unions  tend  to  supply  important  examples  of  this  situation, 
Also,  use  of  tribal  languages  may  impose  barriers  to 
progress  v/hich  are  disasterous  from  an  economic  point  of 
view. 
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Education  is  the  most  important  form  of  social  over- 
head, both  in  terms  of  the  permanence  of  its  impact  and 
its  supplementary  role  in  the  utilization  of  other 
forms  of  capital.  There  are  a  number  of  \vasteful 
features  in  education,  however,  that  must  be  recognized 
as  important  to  economic  development.   From  one  point 
of  viev/j  local  government  may  be  fearful  of  wasting 
expenditure  in  time  and  effort  of  people  because  of 
attrition  of  numbers  to  the  years  of  schooling.  The 
dropout  problem  is  not  unknown  in  the  Crow  Reservation 
area.  Local  leaders  must  recognize  importance  of  keeping 
children  in  school  until  completion  of  a  basic  education. 
Once  basic  education  is  achieved,  hov/ever,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  underdeveloped  economies  to  go  overboard 
with  regard  to  college  education.   Certainly  it  is 
undesirable  and  a  mistaken  notion  to  feel  that  all 
children,  however  poorly  qualified,  should  be  sent  to 
college.   Often  the  result  of  this  action  is  a  large 
number  of  university  graduates  in  a  local  econ  my   with 
no  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  in  a  productive 
way.  Another  attitudinal  waste  with  regard  to  education 
is  the  business  of  stressing  classical  or  precollegiate 
education  v;ith  the  exclusion  of  terminal  education  at 
the  high  school  or  community  college  level.   Again,  an 
attitudinal  adjustment  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
education.   From  an  economic  development  point  of  vievr, 
education  should  be  available  to  human  resources  to  assist 
in  increasing  local  production. 
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Land  management  is  an  institutional  consideration 
that  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  Crow  Reservation 
situation.   It  is  among  the  retardants  of  a'griculture  in  the 
economy,   Tlie  two  major  considerations  exist  with  regard 
to  agriculture.   The  first  is  loss  of  efficiency . caused 
by  splitting  up  land  into  small  plots  and,  secondly, 
loss  caused  by  the  small  amount  of  land  owned  by  lower 
income  individuals.   Fragmentation  is  technological 
matter.   0\-;nership  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  economic 
motivation.   Of  the  tv;o,  the  motivation  problem  is  much 
more  important.   Fragmentation  represents  only  one 
segment  of  the  technological  problems  of  land  management. 
Technology  is  subordinate  to  economic  motivation.  The 
solution  perhaps  would  lie  in  the  technological  innovation 
of  agalmation and  operation  of  fragmented  plots  of  land. 
This  does  not  necessitate  disturbing  the  ownership 
characteristic  of  such  land.  At  the  same  time,  increased 
income  can  be  produced  through  cooperative  systems  v;hich 
can  assist  in  management,  marketing,  and  financial  matters. 

The  character  of  local  government  on  economic  develop- 
ment is  a  vast  subject.   Only  a  few  generalizations  are 
presented  here  as  food  for  thought.   First,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  frequent  changes  in  local  government  typi- 
cally results  in  a  lack  of  real  income  gro\"rbh  and  produc- 
tivity.  In  contrast,  output  and  income  is  knov;n  to  have 
increased  steadily  and  has  occurred  in  economies  with 
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moderate  resource  endov/ments  but  v/ith  consistent  govern- 
ment stability.   A  stable  long  term  local  government 
can  help  private  action  in  economic  areas.  '  Advancing 
levels  of  population  grovrth  through  natural  increase 
are  largely  a  medic  al  matter  in  the  I'orm  of  longer  life 
expectancy  and  personal  matter  v/ith  re^-arding  the  issue 
of  childbearing.   An  increasing  population,  because  of 
decreasing  mortality,  entails  of  necessity  to  shifting 
of  the  proportion  of  age  groups  tov/ard  the  young.   Unfor- 
tunately, larger  numbers  of  people  belong  to  unproductive 
age  groups  in  prolific  societies, 

THE  TRIBAL  BALA MCE  SHEET 

Any  analysis  of  a  local  economy  should  lead  to  a 
net  balance  situation  by  evaluating  its  assets  against 
its  liabilities.   It  is  vitally  important  to  identify 
the  advantage  of  the  Crov;  Reservation,  that  is,  the 
aspects  available  for  use  in  planning  and  promoting 
desirable  growth  and  development.   It  is  almost  equally 
important  to  identify  by  its  limitations,  problems 
which  are  the  liabilities  that  retard  development.   Once 
the  identifications  are  made,  tribal  leaders  and  their 
consultants  are  better  able  to  chart  a  positive  course 
of  future  development  which  v/ill  capitalize  on  the 
strengths  and  advantages  and  eliminate,  minimize,  or 
charii  around  the  disadvantages  and  limitations.   This 
analytical  approach  frequently  avoids  the  pitfalls  and 
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accentuates  the  positive.   Principal  assets  and  liabilities 
for  the  Crov;  Reservation  are  presented  belov/  in  a  summary- 
listing. 
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1,   The  geographic  location  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
is  satisfactorily  favorable  for  its  economic 
development.   Located  at  the  strategic  center 
of  southern  Montana,  the  reservation  is  almost 
equal  in  distance  from  the  state's  largest  city 
and  principal  transportation  hub,  Billings,  to 
the  northv;est  and  relatively  close  Sheridan, 
V/yoming,  to  the  southeast.   The  reservation 
has  basically  a  fine  orientation  to  many  urban 
communities  within  a  day's  drive  v;hich  represent 
sales  targets  for  products  as  well  as  sources 
for  raw  materials.   Based  upon  analysis  and 
interviev;s  of  local  transportation  officials, 
the  Crow  Reservation  is  well  related  to  an 
excellent  integrated  transportation  system, 
especially  with  regard  to  railroad  and  truck 
transportation  through  Billings.   Due  princi- 
pally to  its  excellent  transportation  relation- 
ships, the  Crov;  Reservation  is  well  situated 
to  become  an  intermediate  location  for  freight 
insensitive  goods  production. 
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2.  The  Crow  Reservation  has  a  huge  land  reserve 
with  a  small  population  scattered  throu,p;hout . 
The  area  can  maintain  its  rural  character 
;;hile  being  used  more  advantageously .   Much  of 
this  land  is  under  public  control,  either  tribal, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  Federal.   A  vast 
array  of  natural  resources  are  present  vdiich 

can  support  development  of  agriculture,  minerals, 
and  fuels  extraction  and  processing,  and 
recreation  services.   An  availabilty  of  timber 
resources  v/ithin  the  reservation  is  conducive 
to  redevelopment  of  lumber  industries  on  a 
limited  scale. 

3.  The  Crow  Reservation  area  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating large  energy  users  at  competitive  costs 
and  service  is  reportedly  reliable.   There  is 

an  adequate  source  of  natural  gas  available 
on  the  reservation  at  competitive  rates. 
There  appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  o^   v/ater 
on  the  Crov;  Reservation  v;hich  could  become 
usable  v;ith  added  transmission  lines. 

4.  The  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
is  a  phenomal  asset  to  the  potential  economic 
growth  of  the  Crov;  Reservation.   As  prime 
concessionar  for  the  area,  the  Crow  Tribe  has 

an  opportunity  for  significant  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Yellovrtail  Resevoir  provides  for 
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flood  control  and  water  supply  also.   There  are 
other  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  opportunities 
avai.lable  elsewhere  on  the  Crov/  Reservation 
including  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monu- 
ment area  v/hich  is  in  the  heart  of  the  reserva- 
tion itself.   The  Crow  Reservation  has  a  large 
potential  recreation  services  trade  area.   Its 
principal  recreation  services  trade  competition 
includes  a  number  of  other  reservoir  develop- 
ments v;hich  are  considerably  distant.  The  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Areas  is 
strategically  located  in  relation  to  significant 
national  parks.   Proximity  to  a  number  of  urban 
areas  makes  second  home  development  a  distinct 
possibility  near  this  recreation  site. 

5.  The  reservation  climate  v;hile  seasonably  severe 
will  not  inhibit  year  round  operations  and  whole- 
some living  conditions.   Other  environmental 
characterist: cs  of  the  reservation  make  it  a 
most  desirable  place  to  live. 

6,  There  are  indications  that  the  population  of 
the  Crov/  Reservation  and  Big  Horn  County  have 
experienced  a  quality  upgrading  in  terms  of 
population  stability  since  I960.   There  is  a 
tendency  for  the  lov/er  levels  of  productivity 
population  groups  to  be  the  first  to  migrate. 
Migration  from  Big  Horn  County  betv;een  I960 
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to  1970  v/as  1??00  people.   Of  these,  341  v/ere 
Indian  and  1549  were  non-Indian,   Median  edu- 
cational levels  for  the  CroK  Reservation  area 
sre  increasing  with  a  high  proportion  of  school- 
age  children  enrolled. 

7.  There  is  a  substantial  supply  of  human  resources 
in  and  around  the  Crow  Reservation  labor  market 
available  for  employment.   Available  for 
im.mediate  employment  are  a  number  of  unemployed 
individuals  and  a  substantial  pool  of  under- 
employed manpower.   Based  upon  intervievjs  v;ith 
local  businessmen,  the  labor  force  on  the  Crov; 
Reservation  for  the  most  part  is  economically 
trainable  and  generally  adaptable  to  industrial 
and  other  job  requirements.   A  large  recruitable 
labor  force  at  belov;  regional  and  national  \^rage 
rates  may  be  considered  an  advantage  to  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

S,   The  economy  of  the  Crov\f  Reservation  his  under- 
gone a  period  of  adjustment  and  is  in  a  stage 
of  revitalization  and  restructualization.  Much 
of  this  appears  to  be  behind  and  economic 
development  trends  appear  now  to  have  taken 
on  a  nev;  vitality.   Indicators  show  that  the 
economic  foundation  is  growing  firmer  on  the 
reservation,  and  more  vigorous  growth  may 
evolve  in  future  years. 
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9.  The  Crow  Reservation  already  has  the  structural 
base  v;hich  includes  a  variety  of  community 
services  and  facilities  for  prospective  indus- 
try to  some  degree  of  adequacy.   Tlierefore, 
the  reservation  now  enjoys  the  position, 
of  only  having  to  express  through  attitude  and 
action  its  desire  to  expand  and  improve  its 
facilities,  services  and  programs  to  correspond 
desirably  with  its  needs.   There  is  a  start 
tovfard  diversification  in  the  local  economic 
base  at  this  time.   Particular  reference  is 
made  to  changes  in  economic  sectors  such  as 
manufacturing  in  recent  years  and  government. 
From  the  present  economic  base  and  from  this 
point  in  time,  the  Crow  Reservation  needs  to 
continue  to  reorient  emphasis  within  its 
economic  sectors,  and  to  revitalize,  improve, 
and  expand  that  which  is  already  there.  The 
potentials  that  are  out  in  front  for  most  all 
sectors  of  the  local  economy  appear  to  be  of 
significant  magnitude  and  prospect  and  are 
well  balanced  for  healthy  proportional  grov/th. 
10.   Trends  of  grov/th  and  development  in  the  Rocky 

Mountain  region  and  potentially  in  the  state  of 
Montana  are  important  factors  in  the  economic 
grovrbh  potential  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 
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Within  the  state  economic  area  V,  trends  are   < 
favorable  and  appear  to  be  gaining  momentum. 
The  influence  of  favorable,  regional  and 
^Late  trends  contribute  importantly  to  sus- 
taining the  development  momentum  of  the-  Crov/ 
Reservation  once  the  impetus  reaches  momentum 
proportions. 

11.  The  Federal  Government,  with  over  a  $2.S  million 
payroll  annually,  is  an  economic  asset  and 
stimulant  to  the  Crov/  Reservation,  Moreover, 

it  could  be  a  plus  factor  in  decisions  to 
make  a  substantial  capital  investment  in  this 
area.' 

12.  The  local  educational  system  is  distinctive  for 
the  unusual  manner  in  which  academic .preparations 
of  high  quality  is  coordinated  v;ith  programs 

of  training  and  adult  education  through  public 
programs.  There  appears  to  be  excellent 
cooperation  between  these  programs  anu  industry 
in  adjusting  adult  training  programs  to  their 
needs, 

13.  Tax  policies  on  the  reservation  can  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  industrial  development.  The 
reservation  can  make  land  and  buildings  avail- 
able for  significant  manufacturing  enterprises. 
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In  a  comparative  sense,  these  are  advanta/;^es 
not  available  in  non-reservation  areas  in 
this  part  of  the  country, 

11+ .      The  comprehensive  planning  program  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  expresses  the  interest  of 
reservation  officials  to  improve  the  local 
economic  climate,  to  determine  the  basic 
needs  of  the  reservation  geared  to  g^o^^^h, 
to  plan  for  them,  and  to  implement  them. 
This  planning  program  includes  planning  for 
orderly  and  optimum  land  use  development  for 
the  future,  community  facilities,  economic 
development,  preservation  of  the  reservation's 
environmental  quality,  improved  access  and 
internal  circulation,  improvements  and  expansion 
of  utility  and  public  facilities,  industrial 
parks  and  land  areas,  and  many  other  factors. 
The  present  administration  is  supporting  these 
programs  and  others  to  attract  nev/  industry 
and  capital  through  a  program  of  extensive 
federally-funded  reservation  improvement. 

15 »  A  nev/  or  revived  local  leadership  attitude  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  is  finding  expression 
in  action  and  progress.  The  best  testimony 
of  this  lies  in  the  operation  of  the  Big 
Horn  Carpet  Factory  and  the  soon  to  be  opened 
Sun  Motel  development.  This  speaks  favorably 


not  only  of  the  present  administration, 
advisory  commission  and  private  community 
leaders  and  organizations,  but  also  reflects 
confidence  in  the  future  economic  climate 
of  the  Crov;  Reservation  area. 
16.   Activities  related  to  Indian  reservations, 
especially  by  the  Federal  Government,  are 
currently  the  focus  of  much  attention.   Mone- 
tary commitment  is  being  made  to  Indian  projects 
today.   Recognizing  this,  the  Crov;  Reservation 
would  be  \}q11   advised  to  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot  and  get  their  share  of  the  available 
Federal  and  State  assistance  to  achieve  their 
economic  objectives.   Strong  political  repre- 
sentation of  this  area  in  Federal  and  State 
government  carries  favorable  implications. 

PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES 

1.  The  historical  identification,  at  least  since 
1950,  of  economic  sluggishness  and  stagnation 
has  created  an  unfavorable  image  for  the  Crov^ 
Reservation. 

2.  Control  and  management  of  land  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  is  currently  complicated.   Tribal 
trust  and  individual  allotted  land  on  the 
reservation  is  effectively  under  dual  owner- 
ship requiring  both  individual  and  governmental 
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decisions  regarding  its  utilization.   A  Tribal 
Land  Acquisition  program  is  overcoming  the  most 
serious  part  of  this  program  by  acquiring 
fractionally  ov/ned  allotted  land.   Further 
efforts  directed  toviard  obtaining  control  of 
key  land  tracts  throughout  the  reservation  by 
the  tribe  are  needed.  While  a  potential 
economic  advantage  to  the  heirs  of  original 
allottees,  an  Act  of  Congress  has  placed 
control  of  mineral  resources  on  allotted  lands 
in  the  allottees.   This  will  make  utilization 
of  mineral  resources  more  difficult  by  virtue 
of  potentially  increasing  the  number  of  Indian 
land  m'Snagers  participating  in  its  development, 
thus  reducing  effective  coordination  of  re- 
source utilization, 
3,  Transportation  facilities  and  systems  are 
excellent  for  the  most  part  to  points  off 
the  Crov;  Reservation.   Hov/ever,  if  the  Crov/ 
Reservation  is  to  capitalize  on  its  maximum 
development  potential,  internal  circulation 
will  have  to  improve  for  the  area  to  grow. 
Specific  proposals  have  been  made  indicating 
the  needed  transportation  improvements  on 
the  reservation.   Some  railroad  development 
is  needed  to  accommodate  the  anticipated 
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utilization  of  the  coal  reserve  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  reservation,   On-reservation 
pickup  and  delivery  service  to  get;  goods  and 
supplies  from  rail  and  truck  terminal  points 
to  reservation  establishments  is  needed-. 

4.  Reportedly,  industrial  and  commercial  operating 
supplies  are  not  readily  available  to  local 
establishments.   The  necessary  sources  of. 
supply  need  to  be  identified  along  v;ith  potential 
markets  for  goods  produced  on  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation. 

5.  The  industrial  development  successes  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  have  been  oriented  largely 
to  minimum  wage  being  unskilled  labor  acti- 
vity. A  reasonable  position  in  this, category 
of  industry  is  perhaps  economically  feasible 
and  helpful  in  utilizing  unskilled  manpower 
which  othenfise  may  be  among  the  unem.ployed 
ranks,  and  as  a  source  of  employment  for 
second  members  in  families.   However,  the 
preponderance   of  this  type  of  manufacturing 

in  an  economy  may  tend  to  undermine  the  incentive 
for  technical  and  vocational  training  to 
attract  more  technologically  oriented  industries 
to  the  reservation.   A  particular  industrial 
environment  tends  to  create  a  gravitational 
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pull  and  or  handicap  v/hich  sometimes  has  to 
be  overcome. 

6.  The  addition  of  nev^  job  opportunities  on  the 
Crov;  JiOGervation  has  not  grov:n  and  prevailed 
in  sufficient  nuiiiber  to  retain  the  area's 
population.   Consequently,  not  only  has  the 
area  lost  some  residents,  but  unemployed 
forces  have  been  burdensome  to  the  local 
economy.   For  the  most  part  the  nev;  income 
producing  opportunities  which  have  been  added 
have  not  been  of  the  selective,  competitive 
wage  rate  variety  which  would  retain  higher 
productivity  level  groups  of  v/orkers  on  the 
Crov:  Reservation.   Consequently,  one  result 
has  been  a  large  number  of  unemployed  human 
resources.   This  situation  explains  the  lack 

of  real  grovrth  in  per  capita  income  and  atypical 
income  distribution  patterns, 

7,  Based  upon  dj  scussion  v.'ith  selected  manage- 
ment personnel,  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
and  supervisory  level  labor  in  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation area.   The  growing  need  for  this  level 
of  personnel  will  have  to  be  served  initially 
through  importation,  until  such  time  as 
accelerated  adult  technical  and  vocational 
programs  can  fulfill  this  need.  There  is  a 
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fast  moving  trend  throughout  the  nation  in 
industry  toward  technological  groiirbh  and 
automation.   For  obvious  corr.petitive  cost  reasons, 
tills  trend  probably  v;ill  accelei-ate  rather  than 
slov/  dovv'n  in  future  years.   The  results  v/ill 
be  larger  unemployment  and  a  rising  premium  on 
skilled  labor.   The  trend  has  been  seen  in  Big 
Horn  County  manufacturing  establishments  and 
it  v/ill  gain  proportional  prominence  as  the 
area  accelerates  its  industrial  development 
activity. 

Because  of  the  relatively  large  numbers  of 
unskilled  and  untrained  labor  in  the  total 
reservation  manpower,  perhaps  local  high  schools 
could  broaden  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  to 
encompass  more  technical  and  vocational  educa- 
tion than  that  v;hich  presently  exists.  Many 
in  the  school-age  population  group  do  not  have 
the  drive  nor  the  aptitude  to  prepare  for  or 
attend  college.   The  school  curriculum  could 
better  prepare  this  group  of  youngsters  by 
far  more  productive  pursuit  in  the  trades  or 
industry.   The  lack  of  motivation  which  is 
reportedly  found  among  the  unskilled  members 
of  the  labor  force  is  a  problem  of  signifi- 
cant magnitude  even  though  it  has  gradually 
declined  in  proportion  to  former  years,  with 
local  educational  advances. 
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9.  Avcra,f^e  per  capita  income  is  comparatively 
lov.'  on  the  Crov;  Reservation,  and  in  Big 
Horn  County,  and  it  has  not  grovm  satisfactor- 
ily in  relation  to  the  region,  state,  or 
nation.   In  constant  dollar  terms  Big  Horn 
County  per  capita  income  has  dropped  since 
1950.   V/age  rates  are  competitively  lov/  in 
relation  to  the  parent  region.   This  may 
indicate  relative  low  local  average  producti- 
vity levels.   Also,  personal  income  currently 
is  not  distributed  v/idely  enough  among  the 
spending  units  in  the  area  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  local  recirculation  of  it, 

10,  The  lack  of  financial  commitment  by  local 
government  in  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Crov; 
Reservation  to  finance  public  improvement 
programs  as  fast  as  they  are  needed  for  major 
expansion  is  a  limitation  to  vigorous  develop- 
ment activity.   This  may  require  the  ability 
of  local  leadership  to  think  and  act  boldly 
and  means  expenditure  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  local  revenues  than  evident  from  past 
actions  for  public  purposes, 

11,  Reservation  facilities  including  schools, 
recreational,  cultural,  and  most  others  will 
need  to  be  improved  and  expanded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  increasing  population  and  an 
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urban  based  recreation  services  market.  Also, 
the  same  summary  statement  can  be  made  re.F^arding 
locally  provided  utilities,  especially  water 
diobriDution  and  sevrage  disposal  facilities 
that  are  badly  needed,  . 

12,  Even  nov;  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  truly 
competitive  recreational  services  and  service 
enterprises  on  tlie  reservation.  V/ith  the 
opening  of  recreation  facilities  now  under 
construction,  the  reservation  needs  to  control 
private  development  to  secure  a  long-term 
quality  of  recreational  environment  of  lasting 
economic  importance  on  the  reservation  rather 
than  the  hodge-podge  lov;  quality  development 
typical  of  many  recreational  areas. 

13.  Local  citizens  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to 
sell  nevt'comers  on  the  reservation.   Also,  the 
local  attitude  tov;ard  existing  employers  must 
be  as  equally  polite  and  cooperative  is  it  is 
to\';ard  nev?  industrial  prospects.  The  lines  of 
communication,  togetherness  and  cooperation  among 
the  local  citizenry,  businessmen,  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  officials  must  continue  to  im- 
prove in  order  to  get  the  maximum  job  accom- 
plished for  the  Crov;  Reservation. 
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14.  The  general  attitude  of  reservation  residents 
regarding  economic  development  needs  to  be 
enhanced.  While  tribal  leadership  is  optimistic 
in  its  outlook,  its  efforts  iiiutsi.  rrieet>  vfith 
acceptable  success  to  show  the  general  citizenry 
the  desirability  of  economic  improvement. 

15.  Officials  of  the  Crov;  Reservation  are  nov;  dis- 
playing a  distinctively  more  aggressive  philoso- 
phy and  attitude  v/hich  needs  to  continue  to 
accelerate.   However,  based  upon  observation 
and  interviews  with  selected  leaders,  there 

are  segments  of  the  local  community  which 
need  a  more  progressive  philosophy  conducive 
to  serving  the  longer  range  aggregate  interests 
rather  than  merely  the  short  range  personal 
interest.   Quite  frankly,  the  long  range 
prospective  point  of  view  supported  by  action 
produces  favorable  results  in  the  near  term 
for  the  individual  as  v;ell  as  the  total  community, 
Personal  or  small  group  interests  and  those  of 
the  total  reservation  are  inseparable  in  that 
what  is  good  for  one  is  most  likely  good  for  the 
others. 
16.  There  has  been  an  apparent  complacency  on  the 
part  of  the  reservation  in  programs  designed 
to  educate  the  local  citizenry  on  their  role 
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of  responsibility  to  and  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  reservation.   This  apparent 
deficiency  has  resulted  in  a  lack 'of  unity  in 
getting  things  accomplished  and  weakens  outlooks 
for  future  prospects. 

The  principal  function  and  identification  of  the  Crov^ 
Reservation  has  been  and  presently  is  that  of  being  the 
•home  of  a  distinct  group  of  people,  the  Crov;  Tribe  of 
Indians,  The  reservation  enjoys  a  wealth  of  resources 
capable  of  supporting  a  diversified  economic  base 
focused  on  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  tourism. 
There  are  indications  that  industrial  development  v/ill 
become  relatively  more  important  in  the  area's  economy 
through  the  gradual  x'estructuring  and  upgrading  of  the 
local  industrial  mix.   Future  prospects  for  both  the 
■-  industrial  and  commercial  sectors  of  the  Crov/  Reservation 
economy  appear  relatively  and  equally  bright. 

V/hile  the  Crow  Reservation  has  many  advantages,  it 
would  appear  that  proximity  to  an  excellent  transporta- 
tion network  and  this  in  relation  to  its  geographic  . 
location  in  the  broad  region  coupled  v;ith  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources  represent  the  area's  most  important 
assets  to  future  economic  expansion.   The  comprehensive 
planning  program  has  extremely  significant  implications 
that  are  favorable  to  future  reservation  develooment. 
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Moreover,  indications  of  an  apparent  transition  in  the 
Crov7  Reservation  economy  carry  strong  promise  of  economic 
expansion.   Coupled  with  this  is  the  indication  of  an 
improving  employment  mix  and  orientation  v/nich  can  impor- 
tantly enhance  the  economic  vjelfare  of  the  area'.s 
residents  and  augment  future  developmental  trends. 

It  would  appear  that  the  most  serious  problems 
and  limitations  to  future  economic  development  on  the 
Crov;  Reservation  are  generally  threefold.   (1)  Apparently 
there  is  a  rather  acute  shortage  of  skilled  supervisory 
and  management  level  personnel  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
relative  to  present  and  future  expansion  requirements, 
(2)   The  current  commitment  of  local  governments  to  finance 
needed  and  desirable  improvements  to  encourage  optimum 
development  of  the  area's  potential  is  a  limitation  at 
this  time.   (3)   Historic  trends  have  created  an  unfavor- 
able economic  image  of  the  Crov;  Reservation  and  local 
attitudes  have  created  unfavorable  economic  climate  for 
outside  investment  in  the  reservation. 

The  total  frame  of  assets  are  improvable  and  ex- 
pandable.  In  part,  assets  have  been  and  are  being 
improved  and  expanded.   The  total  frame  of  liabilities 
and  problems  are  solvable  and  reducable  in  time.   Pro- 
blems have  been  and  are  being  resolved  and  reduced  in 
magnitude.   The  economic  foundation  of  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation has  a  reasonable  surplus.  A  transition  in  the  local 
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economy  is  nov;  in  progress.   The  agrarian  economy  of  the 
area  has  undergone  structural  adjustments  and  is  no  longer 
dragging  like  it  did  in  the  previous  decad(!;s.  The  local 
philosophy  among  oiiicial  and  community  leadership 
appears  to  be  moving  more  rapidly  to  a  more  progressive 
and  positive  stance  of  action.  There  are  manifestations 
of  this  shift  in  emphasis  which  have  visibly  occurred 
within  recent  years.  There  are  action  programs  going 
on  in  the  Crow  Reservation.   The  business  and  economic 
climate  of  the  area  is  improving. 

Therefore,  the  Crov;  Reservation  has  progressed  to 
what  nov;  appears  to  be  a  threshold  of  future  economic 
activity.   In  -the  future  the  reservation  is  expected 
to  share  in  the  apparent  prospects  for  grov;th  within 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Based  upon  the  premise  of  this  apparent  threshold 
of  grovrth,  and  v/ithin  the  context  of  its  ramifications, 
the  future  economy  of  the  Crow  Reservation  v/ill  be 
forecast  on  the  basis  of  area  potentialities,  --ather  than 
extrapolation  of  the  dead  past.  V/ithin  this  framework, 
forecasts  of  the  principal  economic  indicators  for  the 
Crov;  Reservation  will  be  derived  largely  from  utilizing 
a  step-dovm  correlation  and  ratio  relationship  methodol- 
ogy.  Judgment  adjustments  to  the  basic  forecasts  v;ill 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  potential  job  generating  capacity 
of  the  reservation  economy  for  most  forecasts  will  be 
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geared  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  economic  function 
of  job  opportunities  and  types  of  job  opportunities. 

The  shape  of  the  future  economic  struciture  of  the 
Crov;  Reservation  villi   be  determined  largely  by  the 
ability  and  v/illingness  of  the  tribal  leadership,  of  the 
Crov/  Reservation  to  make  things  happen.  The  next  section 
of  this  report  v/ill  simply  shov;  v;hat  realistically  can 
happen  in  the  future  economy  of  the  Crovj  Reservation  in 
the  event  that  local  leadership  v;ants  badly  enough  to 
make  it  happen.  The  past  and  present  novf  become  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  economic  destination  of  the 
Crov;  Reservation. 
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SECTION  III 
THE  FUTURE  ECONOMY 

The  Crow  Rcoervation  has  the  basic  assets,  environmental 
setting,  and  nov;  the  impetus  to  stage  significant  .economic 
and  physical  gains.   There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real 
fundamental  reason  why  the  Crow  Reservation  cannot  experience 
population  and  economic  grov/th  in  future  years.   Turning 
attention  to  the  future,  the  first  and  most  basic  assumption 
underlying  this  study  is  that  the  Crow  Reservation  v/ill 
grow  in  terms  of  population  and  in  physical  and  economic 
values  between  today  and  1995.   From  this  assumption  the  prin- 
cipal question  of  concern  revolves  around  the  rate  of  growth. 
How  fast  and  how  much  will  the  Crow  Reservation  grow  between 
the  base  year  1970  and  1995,  25  years  from  now? 

No  one  can  foretell  the  future  v/ith  absolute  accuracy. 
Every  forecast  is  relative  to  assumptions,  forseeable  patterns, 
conditions,  and  changes  which  are  not  always  forseeable. 
Realistic  planning  and  the  ability  to  make  things  happen  is 
certainly  necessary.   This  study  does  not  propose  to  be  able 
to  foretell  exactly  what  will  happen  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
by  1995,   It  will,  however,  forecast  what  can  happen.   The 
derivation  and  inter-relationships  of  the  forecasted  economic 
phenomena  are  solid  and  valid.   Their  slope  and  level  are 
realistically  achievable.   Do  the  leadership  and  citizens  of 
the  Crow  Reservation  really  want  growth?   If  so,  how  much 
growth  do  they  want  and  what  kind?   Are  they  v/illing  to  make 
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the  sacrifice'  necessary  to  realize  it? 

It  is  necessary  to  select  a  definition  of  growth  because 
the  methods  of  achieving  growth,  variously  defined,  may  differ 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  growth  depend  upon  the  definition  or 
avenue  of  grov.'th  undertaken.   The  definition  of  eccnonuc 
growth  employed  in  this  study  is  orientated  in  terms  of 
per  capita  consumption  levels  of  living  and  prosperity.   A 
continued  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  and  levels  of 
living  requires  continued  increases  in  output  per  capita  and 
if  population  is  not  decreasing  in  output  as  well.   Implied 
is  more  than  this  for  it  requires  that  increases  in  total 
output  per  capita  be  made  available  to  individuals  and  be 
used  mainly  for  the  provision  of  additional  goods  and  services 
in  the  consumer  budget.   Economic  growth  as  an  increase  in 
individual  welfare  can  be  cons-idprp-ri  ps  an  increase  in 
consumption  per  capita  or  total  consumption  divided  by  total 
population.   It  can  additionally  consider  the  distribution 
of  consumption  among  the  population  or  the  relative  equality 
or  inequality  in  distribution  of  income.   Increased  production 
per  capita  must  be  folljv.^ed  by  economic  consumption  per  capita> 
Herein  lies  the  balancing  v/heel  for  all  the  factors  considered 
in  the  realization  of  optimum  economic  growth.   It  is  important 
to  encourage  greater  per  capita  consumption  and  income  distribution 
emphasis  simultaneous  to  encouraging  savings  and  investments 
that  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  capital  flow  and  level  to 
keep  the  rate  of  economic  growth  healthy  and  going. 
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Per  capita  consumption  includes  also  the  enormous  range 
of  activities  and  services  provided  by  government  at  all 
levels  and  financed  mainly  by  individual  taxation  and  tribal 
revenues.  Allocation  of  income  between  the  three  principal 
sectors  of  the  economy  household,  business,  establish.T.Gnts 
and  government  is  in  large  part  dictated  by  the  technical 
conditions  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 
Economic  gro'A^h  on  the  Crow  Reservation  ultimately  will 
mean  a  diminishing  share  of  effort  and  income  allocated  to 
obtain  minimum  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  in 
an  increasing  share  of  income  available  for  goods  and 
services  above  subsistence  needs  which  are,  therefore, 
discretionary.   It  is  frequently  meaningless  to  express 
economic  grovrth  as  a  percentage  increase  in  some  index. 
The  composition  of  grov.-th  is  as  important  as  its  size^ 
The  appropriate  yard  stick  of  economic  growth  changes  with 
,the  level  of  economic  development. 

Considering  the  varied  and  shifting  composition  of 
additional  goods  and  services  which  growth  provides,  the 
Crow  Reservation  forecasts  will  consider  grovrth  in  terms 
of  economic  values,  not  in  terms  of  specific  commodities; 
in  terms  of  economic  capacity,  not  merely  in  terms  of  unit 
output.   Thus,  economic  growth  objectives  for  the  Crow 
Reservation  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  an  increase  in 
capacity  for  providing  those  values  which  have  the  greatest 
priorities  in  the  local  society  and  economy.   Forecasts  of 
the  major  economic  phenoneraa  for  the  Crow  Reservation  are 
developed  in  an  orientation  not  only- in  growth  in  job 
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opportunities  which  will  generate  the  highest  values  in 
grovrth  as  expressed  in  terms  of  productivity  levels,  per 
capita  consumption,  general  prosperity  and  sustained  rates 
of  quality  gro;A;^.h.   A  principal  priority  needed  for  the  Crow 
Reservation  is  reorientation  of  emphasis  to  quality  growth. 
To  accomplish  such  grovrth  will  require  local  imagination, 
initiative,  harmony,  and  aggresive  hard  work.   Sacrifice  by 
leadership  and  individual  entities  in  the  interest  of  the 
total  reservation  welfare  what  have  to  come  about.   The 
Crow  Reservation  is  moving  toward  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment.   This  must  be  accomplished 
through  growth  in  elevated  job  opportunities  which  ultimately 
will  generate  reasonably  competitive  v;age  rates  and  more 
strategically  distribute  income.  The  Crow  Reservation  must 
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This  will  require  the  rapid  training  and  retraining  of 
local  manpower  resources  and  importation  of  qualified 
manpower.   In  short,  this  approach  v;ill  tend  to  better 
utilize  the  existing  manpov/er  in  the  area,  increase  product- 
ivity levels  and  income,  upgrade  the  population  base  in  terms 
of  its  economic  contribution,  increase  the  employment  parti- 
cipation rate,  attract  outside  interests  and  capital  formation, 
v/ork  toward  a  more  productive  population,  and  enhance  the 
general  welfare  of  all  reservation  residents. 

Employment  opportunities  for  good  paying  jobs  represent 
the  keynote  and  essence  of  future  forecasts  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  economy.   Practically  all  the  major  outlooks  in 
this  report  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  such  employment 
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opportunities  will  materialize.   All  fDrecasts  on  the 
following  pages  are  geared  to  the  economic  potentials  of 
the  Crow  Reservation  identified  earlier  in  the  report.   In 
the  judgement  of  this  consultant,  the  only  realistic  approach 
to  forecasting  the  future  economy  for  economic  planning 
purposes  is  to  establish  economic  goals  and  objectives  which 
have  realistic  achievability  based  upon  net  local  assets 
and  which  challenge  com.munity  leaders  and  their  supporters 
to  reach  for  potential  economic  opportunities  which  are 
available. 

As  an  illustration,  the  purpose  of  the  transportation 
element  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  v;hich  v;ill  follov;,  is  to 
alert  local  officials  to  the  possibility  of  future  require- 
ments for  reservation  roads.   Projections  of  population  for 

and  assumptions.   If  public  plans  are  drav/n  to  accomplish 
.certain  improvements  to  accommodate  a  certain  population 
level  at  some  future  time,  it  is  of  no  great  inconvenience 
to  defer  the  improvements  for  a  period  of  years  if  necessary 
due  to  a  slov;er  growth  of  population  growth  than  initially 
anticipated.   Conversely,  acceleration  of  programs  of  this 
nature  due  to  unforeseen  population  expansion  can  prove 
somewhat  more  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  projecting  and  evaluating  popula- 
tion levels  to  be  used  for  evaluating  development  and 
redevelopment  opportunities  related  to  investments  of  an 
immediate  nature,  it  may  v/ell  be  more  prudent  to  use 
projections  on  a  somewhat  more  conservative  basis.   It 
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is  relatively  easier  to  accelerate  development  programs  in 
the  event  that  larger  markets  than  those  expected  are  realized 
than  it  is  to  accommodate  the  financial  demands  of  an  overbuilt 
investment. 

With  this  example  of  difference  of  planning,  intent,  and 
purpose,  variations  in  the  basis  of  projections  and  in  the 
final  levels  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  respective  studies 
are  not  inconsistent.  A  second  set  of  forecasts,  v;hich  are 
separate  in  purpose  are  to  be  used  for  certain  physical 
planning  purposes  which  are  specifically  identified  as  they 
are  set  forth. 

FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

The  ensuing  pages  will  present  forecasts  of  the  future 
economy  of  the  Crov;  Reservation  to  the  year  1995.  ■  The  first 
phase  of  this  forecasting  is  to  examine  forecasts  of  employ- 
ment trends  since  the  future  economy  of  the  Crovr  Reservation 
will  be  geared  to  employment  opportunities.   Because  the 
economic  potentials  of  the  Crow  Reservation  are  related  in 
some  measure  to  those  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  nation, 
employment  forecasts  have  been  analyzed  on  a  comparative 
basis.   The  assumption  is  that  the  Crow  Reservation  will 
get  to  work  and  share  in  regional  and  national  gro\';th  trends. 
Employment  forecasts  for  the  area  have  been  made  largely  by 
step  down  correlation  techniques  using  ratio  relationship 
methods  for  determining  proportional  shares.   TableIII-1 
presents  comparative  forecasts  of  Civilian  Employment  for 
Selected  Areas  for  1975  through  1995.   These  forecasted 
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levels  of  employment  represent  resident  civilian  employment, 
that  is  those  persons  who  are . residents  of  each  given  area 
and  vfho  are  employed  v/ithin  or  v/ithout  the  area. 

In  additior  to  showing  forecasts  of  employment  levels  to 
1995.  the  table  further  revcalti  tv/o  analytical  criteria;, 
namely,  employment  in  each  area  as  a  percentage  of  the  next 
larger  area  and  the  employment  participation  ratios  for 
several  areas  under  review.  The  forecasted  employment  in 
each  area  as  a  percentage  of  the  next  larger  area  expresses 
relative  or  proportional  grovrth  shares  of  each  area  to  its 
parent  area.  The  employment  participation  ratios  express 
that  percentage  of  the  total  population  which  is  expected  to 
be  at  work  and  establishes  the  relationship  betv^een  the 
employment  and  population  projections.   Using  statistical 

to  1995,  v/hich  formed  the  basis  of  the  step  dov/n  corelation 
machinery.   Projections  of  employment  for  Big  Horn  Counts'' 
were  tested  by  and  adjusted  to  job  potentials  in  the  basic 
employment  sectors  identified.   These  forecasts  then  formed 
the  basis  for  developing  projections  of  nonagri cultural, 
nonmanufacturing  employment  levels.   Professional  judgement 
was  applied  based  upon  analysis  of  area  employment  potentialities 
and  appropriate  interrelationships  betv/een  the  employment 
components.  Adjustments  were  made  as  needed. 

Based  upon  potentials  inherent  in  the  Crow  Reservation, 
it  is  expected  that  job  generating  capacity  within  Big  Horn 
County  will  lead  to  a  higher  rate  of  employment  gro\>rth  in 
the  County  between  now  and  1995,  than  that  which  is  expected 
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for  the  State.   Based  upon  the  same  premise,  the  Crow 
Reservation  is  likely  to  contribute  the  largest  share 
of  new  jobs  created  v/ithin  the  county.  The  employment 
climate  in  Montana  is  improving  and  as  the  forecast  indicates, 
the  improvement  is  expected  to  continue.  ' 
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RESERVATION  EMPLOYMENT  GOALS 
Though  the  figures  on  employment  goals  for  the  reservation 
continued  in  Table  IIT-2  look  simple,  they  are  based  on  a 
very  close  and  detailed  examination  of  the  reservation's 
problems,  goals,  and  potentials.   One  can  see  that  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Crow  Reservation's  future  basic  employment 
grovfth  \-/ill  fall  into  three  principal  catagories:   Recreation, 
manufacturing,  and  minerals  extraction.   It  is  apparent  that 
agriculture  will  remain  a  very  important  part  of  the  local 
economy,  but  employment  in  agriculture  will  at  best  remain 
stable  throughout  the  forecast  period.   Collectively,  these 
industries  are  described  as  basic.  They  v;ill  primarily  bring 
nev;  money  into  the  Reservation  from  elsewhere.  The  Reservation's 
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workers  in  the  local  economy  on  the  average  each  year  for 
the  next  tv.'enty-five  years.   One-third  of  these  workers  are 
suggested  in  recreation,  one-third  in  manufacturing,  and 
one-third  in  minerals  related  industries.   Over  the  twenty- 
five  year  time  span  a  well-balanced,  basic  economy  would 
result. 

The  multiplier  effect  of  added  basic  employment  to  the 
local  economy  is  detailed  elsewhere  in  this  text.  Theoreti- 
cally, economists  often  hold  that  one  basic  job  will  support 
three  non-basic  or  local  service  positions.  Experience  in 
comparable  economies,  hov/ever,  indicates  that  a  one  to  one 
relationship  can  possibly  be  achieved.   To  be  conservative  in 
forecasting,  it  was  decided  that  each  tvio   basic  jobs  would 
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support  only  one  non-basic  position  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 
This  may  prove  to  be  an  underestimate.   It  v;ill  not  be  an 
overestimate.   Caution  is  warranted  in  this  regard  to  avoid 
giving  the  impression  that  the  impact  cf  luccil  development 
efi'ortG  v.'ill  be  greater  than,  they  ultimately  turn  out  to  be. 
If  the  proposed  relationship  holds  true,  an  average  of  at 
least  30  nevr   non  basic  jobs  per  year  will  be  added  on  the 
Crow  Reservation.   By  non  basic  are  meant  any  and  all  jobs 
that  are  not  in  agriculture,  recreation,  manufacturing  or 
minerals  industries.  These  jobs  v/ill  serve  the  purpose  of 
recirculating  basic  income  throughout  the  local  economy. 

In  total  these  employment  goals,  should  serve  a  pro- 
jections for  planning  purposes.   They  foresee  the  addition 
of  some  2,250  nev/  jobs  on  the  reservation  throughout  the 
25-year  forecast  period.   Specifically  these  employment 
goals,  or  forecasts  relate  to  several  commonly  held  goals. 
Substantial  insight  into  local  needs  and  desires  were 
derived  from  the  survey  of  reservation  residents.   Four 
general  goals  that  related  the  forecasts  include: 

1.  The  need  to  provide  satisfactory  jobs  or  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  those  present  reservation 
residents  who  are  unemployed  in  some  way  or  another. 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  fuller  employment,  the  level  of 
per  capita  personal  income  on  the  reservation  could 
be  increased  -  it  should  be  comparable  to  that  for 
all  of  Big  Horn  County  by  the  end  of  the  forecast 
period  -  Hopefully  sooner. 
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3.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  local  younf;  people  are 
the  reservation's  richest  resource  and  further 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  must 
leave  the  reservation  to  find  meaningful  and  decent 
paying  jobs,  these  employment  goals  or  forecasts 
envision  providing  enough  jobs  to  help  retain  a 
substantial  proportion  of  most  of  the  younger 
people  at  home  as  they  become  of  working  age  after 
completion  of  their  education, 

4,  A  sound  and. balanced  economy  can  provide  the  kind 
of  solid  socio-economic  self  sufficency  which  can 
turn  the  Crow  Reservation  from  its  present  situation 
of  virtual  economic  stagnation  to  an  environment 
amenable  to  grovrth  and  improvement  of  the  welfare  of 
its  residents. 

It  seems  important  to  document  some  of  the  reasoning 
that  went  into  formulation  of  these  forecasts.  Detailed 
statistics  presented  earlier  from  various  sources  were  used 
in  preparation  of  the  forecasts.  V/hile  the  forecasts  were 
prepared  for  5-year  increments,  the  reasoning  behind  them 
came  from  consideration  of  two  ten-year  plans  for  employ- 
ment grov.lsh.   Reasoning  for  the  first  ten  years  was  as 
follows: 

1,   Present  real  labor  force  on  Crow  1,37^ 

Reservation  (This  includes  all  men 
between  20  and  65  and  one-third  of  the 
women  in  this  age  group.) 
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2.  By  1930  some  267  residents  in  the 
labor  force  will  roach  65  or  beyond 
and  thus  be  removed  from  the  labor  ' 
force.   i'l'ftis  includes  190  men  and 

77  vrromen. )  '        -   -267 

3.  Py  19^0  some  1080  residents  vrho  nov/ 
live   on  the   reservation  v/ill  enter  the 
labor  force~-that   is  move  into  the 

20  to  65  age  group.   (This  includes 

735  boys  and  345  girls.)  1080 

4.  Also  by  1980  some  labor  force  mem- 
bers will  die.  -I57 

5.  The  net  change  in  labor  force  of 
outmigration  could  be  stopped.  656 

6.  By  1980,  therefore,  the  reservation 

labor  force  can  be  2534 

7.  The  stated  goal  is  to  add  900  jobs 

during  these  ten  years  900 

8.  Jobs  to  accommodate  net  natural 

grovrth  in  the  labor  force  656 

9.  This  leaves  some  157  jobs  to  help 

overcome  high  unemployment  levels  157 

10.   Assuming  that  the  description  of 
the  Crov/  Reservation  having  a  27 
per  cent  unemployment  level  is 
correct,  as  documented  earlier,  and 
further  assuming  a  5  per  cent  unem- 
ployment rate  nationwide,  one  can 
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estimate  employment  needs  presently. 
V/hile  full  employment  v;ould  be 
desirable,  it  is  unlikely,  therefore, 
g  c  percent  unemployment  level  is 
assumed  on  the  reservation.   Following 
this  through  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
some  4-13  jobs  are  needed  on  the  reser- 
vation to  eliminate  the  most  chronic 
part  of  the  local  unemployment  situation.   -413 
11,   Only  a  few  jobs  for  specialists  who 

v/ill  need  to  be  imported  to  help  develop 
reservation  enterprises  are  possible. 

V/hether  five  or  50  specialists  are  needed 
is  not  of  much  consequence,  V/hat  seems 
relevant  is  the  rationale  that  the  900 
jobs  during  the  next  10  years  vjould  help 
to  overcome  these  tv;o  very  im.portant 
here  and  nov/  problems.   If  a  reasonable 
number  of  specialists  are  needed,  say 
five,  over  a  third  of  the  reservation's 
present  unemployment  could  be  overcome 
within  ten  years.  -■5 

261 
The  first  ten  year's  employment  plan  is,  therefore, 
designed  to  help  today's  Crow  Reservation  residents  on 
their  land--their  home — and  to  overcome  unemployment  of 
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exorbitant  proportions  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  today's 
10  to   20  year  olds  v/ho  v;ill  be  far  better  prepared   to  fill 
available   jobs  than  many  of  today's  labor  force  members. 

The  second  ten  years  is  similar  to  that   of  the  first 
ten.  '  . 

1.  A  19c50  labor  force  of  2534  v/as  derived 
during  the  first  ten  year  employment 

plan  2534 

2.  Using  the  same  strategy  as  before, 
by  1990  an  additional  342  people  in 
the  labor  force  v;ill  reach  retirement 
age  betv/een  19S0  and  1990.   (This 
includes  253  men  and  89  v^omen  v/ho  now 

reside  on  the  reservation.)  -342 

3.  By  1990  some  1223  present  reservation 
residents  v/ould  become  members  of  the 
labor  force--that  is  move  up  to  the  20 
to  65  age  group--again  this  includes  all 
of  the  men  and  one-third  of  the  women. 

(This  includes  924  boys  and  298  girls.)    1223 

4.  Also,  by  1990  some  186  labor  force 

members  will  die  -186 

5.  The  net  change  in  labor  force  if 
outmigration  could  be  controlled  695 

6.  By  1990,  therefore,  the  reservation 

labor  force  can  be  3229 

7.  The  stated  goal  is  to  add  900  workers 

during  these  ten  years  900 
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S«   Jobs  to  accommodate  net  natural  growth 

in  the  labor  force.  695 

9.   This  leaves  202  jobs  to  further  erode 
unemployment,  to  provide  any  special- 
ists noedeu,  and  to  accommodate  grovrth 
that  might  be  attracted  to  the  reserva- 
tion. An  additional  llio   of  the  unemploy- 
ment could  be  overcome  by  this  time.       -202 

59 
The  second  ten  years  employment  plan,  therefore,  was 
designed  to  keep  the  small  children  who  now  live  on  the 
reservation  on  their  land  by  providing  them  vath  v:ork 
opportunity  v;hen  they  become  a  proper  age  to  enter  the 
labor  force.   It  also  provides  opportunity  to  attract 
non-reservation  residents  (perhaps  off -reservation  Crows) 
to  participate  in  what  should  by  this  time  be  a  budding 
economy.   Reservation  unemployment  should  be  below  S/b  at 
this  time. 

In  summary,  the  rationale  behind  the  stated  employ- 
ment goals  includes  two  phases.  During  the  first  ten  years 
its  objective  is  to  provide  enough  jobs  to  overcome  part 
of  the  local  unemployment  problem,  to  accommodate  the  net 
increase  in  the  labor  force  if  outmigration  of  labor  force 
age  residents  can  be  stopped,  and  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
people  with  necessary  specialized  skills  who  will  have  to 
be  imported  to  assist  in  this  development. 
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During  the  second  ten  years  the  objective  becomes  one 
of  accommodating  additional  entrants  into  the  reservation 
labor  force — today's  small  children  (under  teh  years  old) 
will  nepH  jobs  between  19^0  and  1990  to  further  erode 
unemployment  and  to  provide  some  jobs  that  might  attract 
workers  to  the  reservation.  The  goals  stated  can  accommo- 
date these  objectives.   Hopefully,  the  rampant  local  problem 
can  be  overcome  within  20  years.   If  the  right  people  are 
attracted  to  fulfill  the  special  skill  roles  required  during 
the  first  ten  years,  they  will  remain  here,  or  local  people 
can  be  educated  and  trained  to  do  more  specialized  jobs. 
Once  local  people  have  been  taken  care  of,  desirable  gro^^h 
will  include  importing  labor  during  the  second  ten  year 
plan  and  follov;ing  its  realization. 

Employment  at  place  of  work  in  Big  Horn  County  is 
expected  to  reach  440  by  1995,  compared  to  approximately 
3094  in  1969.   Corresponding  figures  for  the  Crov:  Reservation 
are  IO5O,  and  3300.  These  expectations  represent  total 
employment  including  agriculture.   Eased  upon  patterns  of 
grovrth  in  manufacturing,  employment  recently  and  basic  assets 
present  on  the  reservation,  including  transportation  and 
locational  advantages,  the  major  portion  of  manufacturing 
expansion  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
durable  goods  sector,  but  not  irrithout  substantial  growth  in 
non-durable  goods  processing  also. 

Based  upon  a  firm  locational  fit  analysis  by  industry, 
opportunity  emphasis  on  the  Crow  Reservation  currently 
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appears  to  be  resource  oriented  and  of  the  high  value  labor 
intensive  freir;ht  insensitive  variety  manufacturing.  Also, 
wood-related  industries  hold  some  promise  for.  expansion  on 
the  Crov/  Reserves tiuii  because  or  tne  timoei-  r«ooai-ces  in  the 
area,  transportation  facilities,  and  a  favorable  wage  ratts 
Based  upon  a  surface  analysis  of  the  area,  there  may  be 
better  than  average  opportunities  on  the  Crov/  Reservation  for 
a  plant  to  manufacture  small  electrical  products,  A  com- 
petitive labor  supply  in  the  area  and  its  potential  adapta- 
bility, local  transportation  facilities  and  freight  insensi- 
tivity  of  these  goods  and  favorable  regional  trends  in 
midwestern  markets  for  electrical  products  influence  this 
potential.  This  position,  relative  to  electrical  products 
manufacturing,  is  based  upon  indicators  relative  to  the 
Crov;  Reservation.  More  in  depth  analysis  of  the  locational 
fit  variety  before  any  firm  decisions  are  made  with  regard 
to  this  industry. 

In  the  non-durable  manufacturing  groups  food  and  kindred 
products  manufacturing  vfill  continue  to  be  the  leader,  and 
its  grovrth  will  parallel  growth  in  the  markets.  Textile 
products  manufacturing  will  increase  if  needed  utility  and 
building  improvements  can  be  provided  for  the  Big  Horn 
Carpet  Factory. 

Needless  to  say,  forecasting  employment  by  industry 
classification  is  little  more  than  an  educated  guess.  There 
are  certain  indications  in  the  analysis  of  the  Crov;  Reser- 
vation's Industrial  Base  and  its  setting  v;hich  point  relatively 
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to  the  directions  which  these  industry  employraent  forecasts 
have  taken.  Employment  quantities  are  not  proposed  as  any- 
thing more  than  indicative  directions  and  relative  guide 
lines.   Certainly  tney  do  not  represent  a  forecast  of  v/hat 
will  develop  along  particular  industry  lines.  These  employ- 
ment forecasts  by  industry  do  represent  some  distinct 
possibilities  and  even  probabilities  of  directions  and  basic 
relationships  which  industrial  development  could  take  on 
the  Crov;  Reservation.  These  forecasts  are  achievable.   In 
order  to  fully  support  the  specific  industry  forecasts  in 
depth,  studies  should  be  conducted  on  an  industry-by-industry 
basis.  There  could  be  some  shifting  of  emphasis  within  and 
among  industry  groupings  as  industrial  development  progress 
occurs.   For  example,  the  Carpet  Factory  could  expand 
relatively  more  in  the  future  and  possibly  electrical  pro- 
ducts manufacturing  may  never  materialize.   It  maynot 
really  matter  significantly  as  long  as  manufacturing  grovrth 
sustains  the  total  employment  forecast  which  has  been  made 
in  operations  of  the  hi-'h  value  labor  intensive  variety. 

A  subsequent  step  in  development  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  involves  preparation  of  a  future  land  use  plan.   For 
this  purpose  the  present  report  has  developed  a  separate 
set  of  forecasts  of  employment  forecasts.   Table  III-3 
presents  these  employment  forecasts  for  use  in  dimensioning 
and  appropriately  locating  future  land  requirements  for 
working  areas.  The  employment  forecasts  for  planning  pur- 
poses v/ere  split  out  of  the  employment  forecasts  v/hich 
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T7\BLE  TTT-3 

EMPLOYMENT  FORECASTS  FOR  LAND  USE  PLANNING 
Crow  Reservation 
1975-1990 
(At  place  of  work) 

CROW  RESERVATION       1975      1980     _  I985      1990      1995 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT      1 

,500 

1,950 

2,400 

2,850 

3,300 

AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYI<IENT 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

NON-AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

600 

1,150 

1,500 

.  1,950 

2,400 

MANUFACTURING 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

RESOURCE  PRODUCTION 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

RECREATION  RELATED 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

LOCAL  SERVICE  AND 
SUPPORTIVE  INDUS- 
TRIES 200       450       500       650       800 


SOURCE:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates. 
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were  made  from  the  economic  potentials  and  for  economic 
objectives  as  they  developed  in  this  study.  Employment 
participation  ratios  v/ere  used  to  proportion 'them  out. 
Especially  developed  proportional  shares  were  used  to 
produce  the  employment  components  from  total  civilian 
employment,  except  in  the  case  of  agricultural  employment 
which  remained  essentially  constant. 

Employment,  v/hich  means  for  this  purpose  job  oppor- 
tunities of  high  income  generating  potential,  represents 
the  key  control  element  in  all  the  forecasts  ivhich  v/ill 
follov/  in  this  report.  Employment  opportunities  of  the 
variety  described  in  sufficient  quantity  are  the  motivating 
force  v/hich  will  activate  and  stimulate  the  sustained 
and  desirable  economic  growth  of  the  Crov;  Reservation  that 
is  most  needed  and  v/anted.   Once  the  economic  ball  starts 
to  roll  with  vigorous  help  and  leadership  from  throughout 
the  reservation,  it  will  spread  to  monientum  status  and 
accelerate  in  the  magnetism  of  identification.   There  is 
an  adequate  labor  force  available  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
to  get  industrial  development  and  ancillary  gro;irth  started 
and  underway.   From  this  point  on,  it  will  move,  grov/,  and 
go,  for  income  producing  opportunities  attract  people  from 
wherever  they  are,  and  with  skill  and  talent  in  proportion 
to  the  opportunity. 

Certainly,  technical  skills,  supervisory,  and  management 
personnel  will  have  to  be  imported  initially.   A  strong  and 
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expanded  technical  training  and  retraining  program  can 
contribute  increasingly  to  the  grov/ing  demand  for  these 
skills  from  v/ithin.   Grovrth  in  opportunities  to  earn  attrac- 
tive wages  v;ill  challenge  human  resources.  Thus,  people 
will  remain  on  the  Crov/  Reservation  in  increasing  numbers 
during  the  next  tv/enty-five  years. 

FUTURE  POPULATION 


Population  forecasts  for  the  Crov?  Reservation  were 
based  upon  a  total  analysis,  v;hich  encompassed  a  variety 
of  factors.   Four  basic  projections  of  population  v/ere 
made  v/hich  employed  separate  methodologies.   One  was  se- 
lected to  serve  certain  planning  needs  of  the  Reservation's 
comprehensive  plan.  One  projection  was  produced  by  a 
conventional  step-dovm  correlation  method.   Another  pro- 
jection resulted  from  employment  and  employment  participation 
rate  method.   The  basic  method  employed  in  deriving  a  third 
population  projection  was  the  reconciled  trend  technique 
that  focuses  on  extension,  arithmetical  and  geometrical, 
of  historic  trends.   Still  another  projection  method  uti- 
lized a  mathematical  progression  of  population  growth. 
The  employment  approach  to  forecasting  population  yielded 
the  highest  estimate  and  the  mathematical  progression 
represented  the  low  end  of  the  range.  The  best  estimate 
used  for  economic  planning  purposes  v;as  that  one  based 
upon  employment.   It  is  the  judgment  of  this  report  that 
population  and  other  forecasts  of  the  Crov/  Reservation 
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economy  should  be  realistically  optimistic  and  geared  to 
the  economic  potentials  which  appear  to  be  prevelant. 

Forecasts  in  this  report  are  based  in  large  measure 
on  t-.he  foregoing  detailed  economic  analysis  and  the  economic 
assets  which  are  available  for  use  by  the  Crov^  Reservation, 
The  only  realistic  approach  to  forecasting  the  future  is 
to  shov/  what  can  be  done  during  the  next  tv;enty-five  years, 
based  upon  the  economic  potentials  which  have  derivation 
in  the  local  economic  structure.   Change  vjill  occur,  pro- 
vided local  forces  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  make 
them  happen.   For  the  purpose  of  economic  planning  and 
objectives,  this  report  has  adopted  the  population  pro- 
jection, shov.'n  as  projection  1  in  the  Table,  as  a  control 
criteria  for  future  population  gro^-ftb.   This  projection 
is  geared  to  the  reservation's  future  employment  poten- 
tialities as  they  were  forecast  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

Given  the  impetus  of  nev;  capital  formation  of  magnitudes 
which  are  not  an  unreasonable  expectation  for  the  Crow 
Reservation,  population  could  reach  levels  by  1V95  in  excess 
of  those  projected  in  this  report,  on  the  strength  of 
advancing  employment  opportunities.  The  three  major  ave- 
nues of  economic  grovrth  foreseen  for  this  area  represent 
capital  formation  of  large  magnitude*  Table  III-4  presents 
the  basic  populations  for  the  Cro;-/  Reservation  to  the  year 
1995. 

Projection  numbei*  1  is  based  upon  employment,  and  this 
is  the  population  forecast  to  which  the  economics  of  this' 
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TABLE  III^L 

ALTERNATIVE  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

Crow  Reservation 
1970-1995 

1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1995 

PROJECTION  1    5,630  6,250  6,770  7,317  7,851  S,^.65 

PROJECTION  2    5,630  5,800  6,050  6,375  6,750  7,200 

PROJECTION  3    5,630  5,652  5,747  5,967  6,080  6,226 

PROJECTION  4     5,630  5,742  5,855  5,967  6,080  6,192 

SOURCE:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates. 
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report  are  geared.   It  reflects  potential  economic  growth 
of  the  Cro\7  Reservation  as  this  analysis  has  developed  it. 
It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  reservation  will  obtain 
its  sljare  of  state  and  re/;ional  grov/th  in  the  years  ahead- 
Further,  this  forecast  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  reser- 
vation leaders  and  citizens  have  the  desire  and  ability 
to  make  this  population  forecast  a  reality  by  the  desig- 
nated time.   If  forecasts  of  employment  are  achievable, 
then  so  is  the  popuation  forecast.   In  the  final  analysis, 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  planning,  direction,  and 
objective,  this  is  the  only  realistic  approach  to  fore- 
casting population  to  1995.  This  report,  or  any  other 
report,  cannot  realistically  forecast  what  is  going  to 
occur  in  tv/enty-five  years.   Hov;ever,  this  report  can 
forecast  realistically  what  can  happen  by  then.. 

Projection  number  2  v;as  derived  by  the  step-down 
correlation  method,  which  involves  simply  stepping  popu- 
lation dovm  from  the  United  States  level  to  the  next  smaller 
area  finally  to  the  Cro  ■  Reservation  level.  This  method 
assumes  that  it  will  continue  to  share  in  future  population 
grovrth  of  the  nation,  region,  state,  and  county  on  the  basis 
of  historic  patterns  of  proportional  relationship.   This 
is  a  somewhat  valid  approach  in  that  it  allows  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  the  extrapolation  step-down  ratios  on  the 
basis  of  changes  in  relationship  patterns.   However,  it 
does  not  have  the  flexibility  in  adjustments  for  economic 
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analysis  and  indications  that  the  first  projection  method 
contained. 

Projection  number  3  is  based  upon  the  extrapolation  of 
historic  grovfth  rates  or  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions 
in  population  grovTth,   It  would  be  economic  folly  -to  plan 
for  the  future  grovv'^bh  of  the  Crow  Reservation  on  the  basis 
of  extrapolating  its  past  into  a  future  forecast.  The 
reservation  cannot  afford  to  be  shackled  to  its  performance 
of  the  past  t\venty-five  years,  for  the  economic  potentials 
of  the  area  are  greater  than  historic  reflections  indicate. 
Projection  number  4  is  simply  a  mathematical  extension  of 
absolute  grovrth  v;hich  occurred  in  past  years.   It  is  simi- 
larly unrealistic. 

Projection  number  2  has  been  selected  as  the  population 
forecast  that  will  be  used  for  the  com.putation  ,of  land  use 
quantities  in  preparing  the  future  land  use  plan  for  the 
reservation's  comprehensive  plan.   For  this  purpose,  if 
actual  population  gro;^^th  exceeds  the  projection,  adjust- 
ments can  be  readily  made.   If  actual  population  grovrth 
does  not  reach  this  projection,  then  there  should  be  little 
concern  about  an  over-built  plan. 

It  is  revealing  to  compare  the  projected  outlook  for 
population  groivth  in  the  local  area  to  its  larger  parent 
geographical  units  of  influence.  Table  III-5  presents 
comparative  population  projections  to  1995  of  such  selected 
areas.  Table  IIIr.6  shows  that  the  rate  of  population  grol,^rth 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  expected  to  exceed  that  for  the 
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POPULATION  FORECASTS 


Selected  Areas 

1970-1995 

YEAR 

STATE  OF./ 
MONTANA  ^ 

STATE  ECONOMIC 
REGION  V  ^ 

BIG  HORN 
COUNTY  1/ 

CROW 

RESERVATION^ 

1970 

694,767--/ 

120,379^ 

10,057^ 

5,630l/ 

1975 

715,000 

121,600 

10,100 

6,250 

1980 

725,000^ 

125,300^ 

10,160 

6,770 

1985 

743,000 

130,400 

10,160 

7,317 

1990 

760,000 

134,800 

10,540 

7,851 

1995 

773,000 

139,800 

10,8.50 

8,461 

SOURCES : 

1.   1970  Census  of  Population 

2.   Univers 

;ity  of  Montana  "Mont. 

ana  Economic 

Study" 

3.   Interme 

;diate  and  extended 

f 

ieiiret  by  Haa 

rrison 

G.  Fagg  and  Associates  based  on  statistical 
extrapolation  using  an  average  of  the  Reconciled 
Trend  Technique  on  1950  through  198O  data  and 
forecast . 

4.   Post-1970  census  "Best  Estimate"  figure  forecastii 
by  Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates  based  upon 
employment  participation  correlation. 
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TASLE  III-6 
CQMP/J^w\TIVE    FORECASTED    POPULATION    GROV/TII   lUTES 

Selected  Areas 
1970-1995 


AREA 

United    States 

MuiiLana 

State    Economic 
Region   V 

Big   Horn   County- 
Crow   Reservation 


TOTAL 

49. 5> 

1  1  •  2/a 

16.1>1 

7 . 8;^ 
50 . 2% 


ANNUAL    AVERAGE 
1.6?i 

0.6?J 

1.75s 


SOURCE:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 
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state  of  Montana  and  Big  Horn  County.   Both  these  expecta- 
tions are  logical.   The  vast  propounderance  of  economic 
potential  of  Big  Horn  County  and  the  surrounding  area 
obviously  ^.rc  concen-crated  m  and  centered  on  tne  Crow 
Reservation.  This  is  v/hcre  economic  development  will  lie 
in  that  it  has  the  needed  resource  base.  With  the  economic 
potentials  that  are  in  the  Crov/  Reservation  and  following 
a  relatively- long  period  of  economic  adjustment  in  con- 
solidation combined  v/ith  current  signs  of  transition,  the 
reservation  area  is  on  the  threshold  of  growth  and  must 
get  on  a  catch-up  basis. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  population  outlook  in  the 
State  of  Montana-  is  rising.  The  forecast  of  an  11^  popu- 
lation rise  in  the  state  by  1995  should  aid  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Crov;  Reservation.   Certainly  a  favorable 
economic  in  grovrth  climate  in  the  state  augments  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  more  progressive  sub  economies  it  contains. 
Regional  growth  trends  ai^e  also  favorable  as  documented 
in  the  University  of  Montana  economic  study.  Any  dramatic 
change  in  the  ability  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  attract 
nev;  industry  could  result  in  the  state  expansing  a  faster 
increasing  population  gro^-rth  over  the  next  tv;enty-five 
years. 

The  follov;ing  table,  number  III-7,  presents  the  aging 
outflow  (surviving  cohorts)  births,  deaths,  and  net  migration 
estimates  for  the  forecasted  population  on  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation by  age  brackets  through  1995.   It  was  obvious  in  the 
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TABLE   TTI-7 


FOl 

lECASTS 

OF  POPULATIOiN  C1IA\'GE  BY  AGE 

GROUP 

Crow  Ucs 

or vat  ion 

1V70 

-1995 

1970 

~1V80 

Popula- 

- 1980 

1970-1980 

19S0 

» 

tion 

Aging 

I>  r^r^-i   _ 

I.iunx^i  uL-ivjn 

*  '^j^wl.LcA 

Group 

1970 
627 

lUrths 
1,136 

outflow 
1,195 

Deaths 
51 

dual 
-  516 

tion 

Under  5 

46 

562 

5-14 

1,520 

1,520 

5 

1,190 

106 

1,296 

15-24 

1,072 

1,072 

13 

1,507 

134 

1,641 

25-34 

701; 

70  V 

16 

1,056 

94 

1,150 

35-44 

557 

557 

28 

680 

61 

741 

45-54 

531 

531 

48 

.  509 

44 

553 

55-64 

397 

397 

84 

446 

39 

485 

65  and 

Over 

267 

5,680 

267 

6,816 

350 
595 

314 
6,218 

28 
552 

342 

TOTAL 

1,136 

6,770 

Popula- 

1980- 

1990 

1990 

1990 

Age 

tion 

Aging 

Resi- 

1980-1990 

Popula- 

Group 

1980 

Births 

Outflow 

Deaths 

dual 

Im:ni/:^ration 

tion 

Under  5 

562 

1,354 

1,239 

61 

615 

35 

650 

5-14 

l,2v6 

1 ,2v6 

7 

1,232 

71 

1.303 

15-24 

1,641 

1,641 

15 

1,281 

74 

1,355 

25-34  . 

1,150 

1,150 

18 

1,623  . 

95 

1,718 

35-44 

741 

741 

33 

1,117 

65 

1,182 

45-54 

553 

553 

58 

683 

40 

723 

55-64  - 

485 

485 

100 

453 

26 

479 

65  and 

Over 

342 

6,770 

342 
8,124 

417 
709 

410 
7,414 

25 

437 

435 

TOTAL 

1,354 

7,851 

Popula- 

1990- 

1995 

"1995 

1995 

Age 

tion 

Aging 

Resi- 

1990-1995 

Popular- 

Group 

^9'JO 

Births 

Outflow 

Deaths 

dual 

Immigration 

tion 

Under  5 

650 

785 

650 

37 

748 

21 

769 

5-14 

1,303 

651 

4 

1,297 

37 

1,334 

15-24 

1,355 

677 

9 

1,319 

38 

1,357 

25-34 

1,718 

859 

11 

1,525 

44 

1,569 

35-44 

1,1S2 

591 

20 

1,430 

41 

1,471 

45-54 

723 

361 

35 

917 

26 

943 

55-64 

479 

239 

61 

539 

15 

554 

65  and 

Over 

435 
7,851 

435 
8,636 

254 
431 

420 
8,195 

14 
236 

434 

TOTAL 

785 

8,461 

SOURCE : 

Harrison  G 

.  Fagg 

and  Associat 

-es 
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vital  statistics  iwailable  at  the  outset  that  a  cohort  sur- 
vival technique  forecast  for  the  Crow  lieservation  population 
v/ould  have  been  impossible  to  prepare.   If  the  reservation 
is  to  have  the  x-a"ce  ox  grovrth  and  type  of  grovrtli  which 
appears  to  be  justified  by  this  economic  analysis, . certain 
large  population  shifts  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  Evidently, 
the  present  population's  structure  there  and  its  survivors 
cannot  supply  and  generate  the  type  and  quantity  of  labor 
force  requirements  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  Even 
if  all  the  youngsters  on  the  reservation  v/ould  decide  to 
remain  at  home  upon  completion  of  their  formal  education, 
the  importation  of  skilled  supervisory  and  management  level 
personnel  betv/een  1970  and  19^0  are  a  definite  necessity. 

It  should  be  noted,  hov/evei;  that  immigration  peaks  at 
about  I9SO  and  then  declines  after  that  time  through  1995. 
Apparently  by  19^0  the  population  base  v;ill  be  sufficiently 
large,  particularly  in  the  child-bearing  age  group.  The 
previous  birth  rates  and  survivors  v/ho  are  enticed  by 
opportunity  will  stay  at  home  to  supply  an  incro"sing  pro- 
portion of  the  forecasted  labor  force  requirements  in  all 
categories  of  need.   Sparked  by  this  realization,  internal 
growth,  diversity,  and  management  v;ill  start  taking  over  in 
larger  degree.  Table  III*.9  presents  forecasts  of  population 
by  certain  functional  planning  age  groupings  for  the  Crow 
Reservation  through  1995. 

The  projected  retirement  age  population  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  indicates  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 
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TABLE  TTT-9 

POPULATION  FORECASTS  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  GROUPS 

Crow  Reservation 
1970-1995 


AGE  GROUP 


1970 


1980 


1995 


Pre-School 
(Under  6) 

School  Age 
(6-20) 


781 


692 


902 


2,108       2,299       2,137 


Labor  Force  Age 
14  Years  aiid  over 
20-64  Years 
22-64  Years 


3,656  5,997  6,436 

2,553  3,478  4,991 

2,447  3,316  4,857 


Retirement 
(65  and  Over) 


267 


342 


434 


SOURCE:       Hai^rison    G.    Fagg   and   Associates. 
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population  in  this  group.  This  situation  could  represent 
a  weight  on  a  vera  ^^e  productivity  or  output  levels  in  the 
reservation.   Of  course,  the  forecast  of  age'  distribution 
of  immigr^Tnts  auring  the  next  tv/enty-five  years  could 
contain  a  margin  of  error,  and  probably  does.   However, 
some  of  these  retirement-age  people  v;ill  v/ork  at  jobs  also. 
Others  v;ill  contribute  through  consultation  and  practically 
all  of  them  v/ill  receive  some  form  of  income, 

PERSONAL  IiICOIS  POTENTIALS 


Total  personal  income  is  the  income  received  before 
taxes  by  residents  of  the  Crow  Reservation  from  all  sources, 
exclusive  of  transfers  of  government  and  business.   Personal 
income  consists  of  and  is  derived  from  six  major  component 
sources:   wages  and  salary  disperseraents,  othei'  labor 
income,  proprietor's  income,  property  income,  and  transfer 
payments,  less  personal  contributions  for  social  insurance, 
V/hile  personal  income  is  obviously  the  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  economic  activity  on  the  Crov/  Reservation  and 
Big  Horn  County,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  economic 
indicators  to  prepare  and  forecast. 

This  study  made  no  attempt  to  forecast  each  of  the 
five  major  components  or  the  one  which  is  subtracted.  This 
study  involved  itself  in  an  attempt  to  forecast  total  per- 
sonal income  using  a  step-down  correlation  technique  as  the 
basic  method  of  projection.   Given  personal  income  forecasts 
on  a  per  capita  basis  for  the  United  States  and  the  state 
of  Montana,  this  study  assumed  that  Big  Horn  County  and  the 
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Crovr  Reservation  would  generate  income  levels  in  certain 
proportion  to  the  forecasted  levels  of  income  for  the  larger 
areas,  based  largely  upon  employment  forecasts  which 
reflect  its  ecoiiu;aic  poiientiai,   Thereioi-fc;,  one  oL.ep- 
dovjn  procedure  involved  forecasting  a  realistic  iiicomc 
generating  relationship  betv/een  Big  Horn  County  and  the 
state  of  Montana  betv;een  nov;  and  1995. 

This  relationship  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  Crow  Reservation.   Since  income 
from  wage  and  salary  employment  represents  the  predominant 
source  of  all  income  and  inasmuch  as  grov;ing  wage  and 
salary  levels  generate  prosperity  throughout  the  economy, 
this  component  of  personal  income  v;as  tied  to  forecasted 
wage  and  salary  employment  potentials,  in  order  to  forecast 
personal  incomes  on  the  reservation  in  relation  to  the 
larger  areas.   Realizing  that  basic  v;orkers  on  the  reser- 
vation vrill   stimulate  other  employment  in  the  non-basic 
sector  of  the  economy,  this  analysis  v;ent  through  wage 
and  salary  forecasts  for  basic  industries  to  derive  total 
wage  and  salary  figures. 

Therefore,  while  personal  income  v;as  stepped  do^^m 
from  the  statev;ide  expectations,  a  basic  chain  of  analysis 
v/as  used  along  with  the  step-do^-m  machinery,  which  v^ent 
from  the  basic  industry  v;age  and  salary  potentials  to 
total  wage  and  salaries  to  personal  income  in  establishing 
the  grovrth  rate  relationship  of  the  Crov/  Reservation  to  the 
larger  areas.   Income  forecasts  are  predicated  on  tv;o  pre- 
mises.  One,  per  capita  income  for  the  State  of  Montana  v;ill 
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achieve  the  levels  forecasted  between  now  and  1995,  and 
tv;o,  in  relation  thereto  the  Crow  Reservation  v/ill  realize 
an  income  grovrtih  comniersurate  with  the  economic  development 
potentials  which  are  indicated  in  i"hc  local  economy,   Basic 
income  forecasts  v/ere  made  for  the  Crow  Reservation  area. 
Based  upon  the  consumer  price  index  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  per  capita 
income  forecasts  v;ere  adjusted  to  constant  dollars  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  1969  dollar.   Tabic  III-IO  presents  fore- 
casts of  personal  income  for  the  Crov;  Reservation  through 
1995>  as  evolved  through  use  of  methodology  described 
above. 

State  and  national  income  forecasts  presented  in  this 
section  are  based  upon  the  extension  of  quantifiable  past 
trends,  modified  by  factors  documented  in  resource  materials 
utilized.  These  projections  provide  a  conservative  estim.ate 
of  per  capita  and  aggregate  imcome  levels  during  the  plan- 
ning time  span.  The  forecasted  Crow  Reservation  per  capita 
personal  income  forecasts  do  not  match  the  magnitude  of 
those  made  for  ths  United  States  nor  do  they  reach  the  level 
forecasted  for  the  State  of  Montana  or  Big  Horn  County  by 
1995*  These  basically  conservative  statistical  measures 
provide  a  satisfactory  indicator  of  future  income  growth 
outlooks  based  upon  opportunities  on  the  reservation  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  study.   Several  considerations 
which  follov;  were  made  in  the  development  of  the  state, 
national,  and  county  income  projections. 
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TABLE  III-IO 


PERSONAL  INCOME  FORECASTS 

CROW  RESERVATION 
1975-1995 


1975     1980     1985     1990     1995 


TOTAL  PERSONAL 

INCOME    (aOOO)  Si9,400      r,15,700      $21,000      $26,700       <;-.32,500 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURE 
WAGE  AND  SALARY 
PAYMENTS    (C-000)  6,300         11,710         15,970         20,760         25,500 

TOTAL    BASIC    INDUSTRY 

WAGE    AND    SALARY 

PAYMENTS    (.'i^OOO)  2,710  4,750  6,780  8,820         10,850 


SOURCE:       Harrison   G.    Fagg   and   Associates 
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1,  Nationwide  personal  income  forecasts  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Congress  Joint  Economic  Committe 
indicate  an  annual  aggregate  personal  income 
growth  rote  of  2.5  percent  per  year  through 
1995*  This  projection  assumes  a  4  percent  annual 
increase  in  gross  national  product  and  a  corres- 
ponding 1.5  percent  annual  average  increase  in 
prices.   Reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis  personal 
income  is  forecasted  to  increase  nationwide  from 
$36^7  in  1969  as  reported  by  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business  to  ;|56£)35  in  1995,  an  aggregate  per 
capita  increase  of  85  percent. 

2,  V/ithin  the  State  of  Montana,  trends  established 
since  195G  indicate  that  ■•^erson?.!  irimmp  is  In- 
creasing only  0.71  percent  as  fast  as  nation- 
wide income  annually.   Continuation  of  this  trend 
results  in  per  capita  personal  income  in  Montana 
decreasing  from  84.8  percent  of  nationwide  per 
capita  income  in  1969  to  76,4  percent  ia  1990. 
The  Survey  of  Current  Business  estimated  in  1969 
that  Montana  per  capita  personal  incom.e  was 
$3130.   By  1995  it  is  forecasted  to  reach  $5224, 
or  increase  67  percent  above  the  1969  level 
through  the  forecasted  time  span. 

3,  Big  Horn  County  has  realized  steady  gains  in  per 
capita  personal  income  for  several  years.   Strength- 
ening of  the  local  economy,  including  increases  • 
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in  goveiminent  employment,  are  important  elements 
of  this  per  capita  income  grov/th.  V/hile  agri- 
cultural employment  has  decreased  in  recent 
years,  agricultural  outpat  per  worker  and  per 
capita  personal  income  derived  from  agriculture 
in  the  county  have  advanced.  A  long  range  trend 
indicates  that  Big  Horn  County  will  become  more 
industrialized  and  that  it  v;ill  tend  to  grow  at 
a  stable  rate  after  the  intoria  of  concentrated 
development  efforts  are  felt,  relative  to  the 
state  in  total  through  the  time  span.   Per  capita 
personal  income  is  forecasted  to  increase  from 
the  estimated  1969  level  of  o2A97  to  $4706  by 
1995.   County  per  capita  income,  therefore,  is 
expected  to  reverse  its  current  trend  in  relation 
to  the  state  and  increase  slightly  as  percent  of 
statev/ide  per  capita  income.  This  forecast  in- 
dicates that  the  County  v;-ill  increase  from  77.7 
percent  of  statev/ide  per  capita  income  in  1969  to 
90  percent  in  1995.  This  forecasted  increase  in 
per  capita,  which  is  21  percent  more  per  capita 
gro;-rt.h  than  the  State  of  Montana  is  expected  to 
experience, 
4.   In  1970  the  Crow  Reservation's  per  capita  personal 
income  vras  less  than  40  percent  of  the  statewide 
figure,  A  sizable  proportion  of  the  future  addi- 
tional basic  employment,  plus  some  of  the  non-basic 
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employment,  foreseen  for  Bip;   Horn  County  is 
expected  to  involve  the  Crov;  Reservation.   Reali- 
zation of  this  outlook  will  result  in  substantial 
income  changes,   Ey  1975  per  capita  personal  in- 
come can  possibly  reach  fpl504  on  the  Crov/  Reser- 
vation,  Based  upon  this  estimate,  reservation 
per  capita  income  in  1975  v/ould  be  52  percent  of 
the  county  wide  level.   It  is  forecasted  that 
per  capita  personal  income  in  the  Crow  Reservation 
can  increase  from  a  per  capita  level  of  $1504  in 
1975  to  $4573  by  1995.  This  increase  amounts  to 
some  275  percent  of  the  current  estimated  per 
capita  income  level. 
In  order  to  show  more  precisely  the  inten^roven  relation- 
ship among  state,  nation,  and  local  areas,  relative  to  fore- 
casted grov,i:h,  Table  III-ll  details  forecasts  of  income  per 
■  capita  for  those  areas,  V/ages  and  salaries  in  basic  indus- 
tries are  expected  to  reach  competitive  levels  and  increase 
in  proportion  to  total  vages  and  salaries  in  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation.  By  the  same  token,  total  Crov/  Reservation  wage  and 
salary  income  is  expected  to  contribute  an  increasing  share 
to  personal  income  between  nov;  and  1995.  This  expectation 
would  logically  indicate  a  sharp  increase  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  reservation  through  higher  income  levels 
in  all  categories  of  income  recipients  and  through  a  con- 
siderably wider  dispersal  of  income  to  the  individual 
residents  throughout  the  reservation. 
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TADLE   III-ll 

COMP/VRATIVE    FORECASTS    OF    PER    CAPITA  INCOME 
Selected    Areas 

1975            19  SO             19^)5  1990             1995 

United   States                  $4,275        04,836        05,472  06,191         06,835 

Montana                                     3,522            3,887           4,290  4,734            5,224 

Big   Horn   County                 2,832           3,222            3,659  4,146           4,706 

Crow   Reservation               1,504            2,319            2,870  3,955            4,573 

SOURCE:       Harrison    G.    Fagg   and    Associates 
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Inasmuch  as  per  capita  income  reduces  total  personal 
income  to  a  common  denominator  for  comparative  and  analytical 
purposes,  it  is  telltale  in  that  it  expresses  the  welfare 
position  of  the  individual  vvithin  an  economy.   For  the  Crov^ 
Reservation  it  tells  of  expectations  of  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  the  average  individual  and  worker. 
It  also  tells  that  if  the  average  individual  or  v/orker  should 
improve  his  position  as  anticipated  potential  v/ould  indicate, 
the  competitive  filtering  process  inherent  in  current  trends 
of  public  philosophy  of  economic  functions  would  lift  the 
welfare  of  all  individuals,  especially  those  v;ith  low  average 
income,  to  new  high  levels.   This  process  stems  in  part 
from  the  economic  theory  of  welfare  growth  of  the  individual 
in  terms  of  consumption. 

Constant  dollar  figures  presented  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  1969  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.   Forecasts 
using  the  constant  dollar  index  were  based  upon  the  consumer 
price  index  as  set  forth  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  I^.bor  Statistics.   It  v;as  deemed  desirable  to 
reduce  income  data  to  a  common  monetary  denominator  in  order 
to  provide  comparative  consistency  between  historic  and  pro- 
jected data.  The  trend  of  the  current  time  indicates  that 
an  acceleration  of  technology  throughout  the  economy  will 
occur,  the  continuation  of  which  is  anticipated  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years.   Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  economic 
degree,  the  preceding  assum.ed  that  rising  income  levels 
and  prices  between  now  and  1995  v;ill  represent  increasing 
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productivity  levels  rather  than  pure  inflation,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  that  which  occurred  during  the  I960  decade. 
Moreover,  in  the  light  of  current  trenc.s  reflected  in  official 
Washington,  ii,  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  some  mea- 
sure of  protection  through  price  stabilization  v/ill  be  con- 
doned for  the  minimum  guaranteed  annual  income  recipient 
of  the  future,  which  this  report  does  not  necessarily 
recommend,  -^but  suspects  will  become  legislation  between  now 
and  the  end  of  this  planning  period.   In  objective  economic 
analysis  of  v;hat  is  happening,  this  report  cannot  ignore 
the  signs  of  the  time  in  thinking  in  official  government 
which  are  taking  shape,  regardless  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
such  issues.    • 

^UM'lAKl  Uf   I-'UTUKE  •QAO'iVTH  CRITERIA 

Since  the  future  economy  of  the  Crow  Reservation  is 
predicated  on  employment,  population,  and  income,  these 
are  the  principal  projections  which  v;ere  made  for  this 
study.  The  entirety  of  its  economic  growth  v/ill  revolve 
around  and  be  manifested  in  these  three  indicators.   More- 
over, employment  was  broken  down  and  forecasts  v;ere  made 
for  the  major  sectors  of  the  area's  economy.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  make  a  consolidated  reviev;  of  the  whole 
growth  picture  as  forecasted  for  the  Crov/  Reservation  and 
present  this  in  comparison  with  parent  areas -of  influence. 

What's  more,  where  there  are  competitive  income  pro- 
ducing opportunities  there  will  also  be  people  in  income 
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levels  commensurate  thereto.  This  basically  is  the  premise 
upon  ivhich  all  the  forecasts  of  the  Crov/  Reservation  economy 
have  been  structured.  V/hile  the  step-down  correlation  tech- 
nique has  been  employed  in  part  as  ths  basic  method  by  which 
projections  v;ere  made,  the  machinery  involved  in  s.tepping 
down  from  the  state  level  to  the  local  level  was  developed 
on  the  basis  of  economic  analysis  of  local  factors  and 
potentialities  for  economic  expansion  the  Crow  Reservation 
in  relation  to  the  State  of  Montana. 

Table  III-12  summarizes  in  growth  indices  the  basic 
relationship  of  forecasted  growth  of  each  area  to  the  others 
and  the  comparative  consistency  in  relationship  of  each 
economic  indicator  to  the  other.  The  expected  rate  of 
grov;th  in  the  state  does  not  exceed  that  for  the  nation. 
Montana  has  far  to  go  to  catch  up.  To  achieve  the  desired 
goals,  the  Crov/  Reservation  grovrfch  rate  must  exceed  that 
of  the  state.   Since  the  Crow  Reservation  is  the  only  area 
in  the  county  of  major  non-fann  economic  development 
potential,  it  v/ill  support  the  county  in  economic  grov/th 
indicators  on  the  basis  as  where  the  reservation  goes  so 
goes  the  county,  in  a  major  economic  sense.  Anticipated 
grovrtih  in  employment  and  population  is  consistent.   The 
fact  that  anticipated  employment  growth  in  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation far  exceeds  population  grov/th  indicates  alleviation 
of  unemployment  and  attraction  of  additional  members  of  the 
population  to  the  employed  labor  force.   Income  ties  it  all 
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TABLE  im.2 

SU?'C-TA11Y  GROWTH  INDEX  OF  PRINCIPAL  FORECASTS 
Selected  Areas 
1970-1995 


1970     1975     19 80     I9S5     1990     1995 


United  States 

Population 

1 

.00 

1 

.08 

1 

.18 

1 

.28 

1 

.39 

1 

.50 

Employment 

1 

.00 

1 

.11 

1 

.21 

1 

.34 

1 

.46 

1 

.61 

Income 

1 

.00 

1 

.08 

1 

.23 

1 

.39 

1 

.57 

1 

.74 

Montana 

Population 

1 

.00 

1 

.03 

1 

,04 

1 

.07 

1 

.09 

1 

.11 

Employment 

1 

.00 

1 

.03 

1 

.06 

1 

.11 

1 

.16 

1 

.21 

Income 

1 

.00 

1 

.10 

1 

.22 

1 

.34 

1 

.48 

1 

.64 

Big  Horn  County 

Population 

1 

.00 

1 

.00 

1 

.01 

1 

.01 

1 

.05 

1 

.08 

Employment 

1 

.00 

1 

.04 

1 

.12 

1 

.21 

1 

.31 

1 

.41 

Income 

1 

.00 

1 

.11 

1 

.26 

1 

.43 

1 

.62 

1 

.84 

Crow  Reservation 

Population  1 .00 

Employment  1.00 

Income  1 .00 


SOURCE:   Harrison  G.  Fagg  and  Associates 


1 .11 

1.20 

1.30 

1.39 

1.50 

1.25 

1.62 

2.00 

2.37 

2.75 

1.25 

1.93 

2.39 

3.29 

3.81 
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together,  and  vrhen  reduced  to  a  conGtant  dollar  per  capita 
rate  of  grov/th,  per  capita  income  equater:  job  increases 
with  the  expenditure  of  worker  energy  for  compensation. 
Per  capita  income,  expressed  in  terms  oi  constant 
dollars,  is  a  reasonably  good  criteria  of  the  possible 
future  productivity  level  on  the  Crow  Reservation  during 
the  next  tv/enty-five  years.   This  is  especially  true  of 
income  per  v/orkor  in  the  basic  industries  because  presumably 
it  takes  the  rise  in  income  due  to  purely  inflationary 
pressures  out  of  income,  leaving  primarily  advances  in  worker 
productivity  gains.  These  forecasts  of  per  capita  income 
throw  the  Crov;  Reservation  into  a  favorable  light,  relative 
to  expected  future  growth  in  that  per  capita  per  v;orker 
constant  dollar  income  reflected  in  a  rapid  increase  relative 
to  the  past  and  to  other  areas  in  comparison, 

■  SUMMARY  ECOriOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Analy7.ing  the  present  economic  situation  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  and  looking  at  the  potential  economic  markers, 
the  reservation's  future  looks  bright.   The  Crow  Reservation 
can  be  an  important  component  of  the  areav;ide  economy.   In 
future  years  this  relationship  v/ill  become  stronger  as  the 
reservation  and  the  state  aid  grovn^h  rates  of  each  other 
as  interlocking  directorates  joined  in  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  This,  therefore,  will  necessitate  an 
increased  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation  for 
activities  beyond  its  borders  to  statewide  levels  and  even 
crossing  state  boundaries  to  its  regional  hinterland.   For 
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this  reason,  economic  planning  on  the  Crov/  Reservation 
should  in  part  encompass  and  be  geared  to  economic  develop- 
ment trends  in  the  region  in  order  to  capitalize  on  its 
particular  economic  assets  and  geograpliic  locatiion  in 
relative  orientation  to  its  economic  and  locational  fit 
in  the  region  and  state. 

Findings  of  this  study  depict  the  economic  potentials 
which  are  achievable  for  the  Crov;  Reservation  based  upon 
industrial  development  but  not  as  a  sacrifice  of  develop- 
ment potential  in  the  other  principal  sectors  of  a  well 
diversified  non-urban  economy.   The  principal  point  in 
this  age-old  concept  is  to  strive  for  a  v/ell  balanced 
economic  grov;th  utilizing  industrial  development  as  the 
economic  stimulant  to  a  spectrum  of  activities.   Forecasts 
are  made  to  be  rcviev/ed  and  compared  periodically  as  the 
actual  results  come  into  existence.   They  must  be  adjusted 
and  updated  as  time  goes  on.  The  high  view  frequently 
brings  favorable  near  term  results.   Such  flexibility  in 
planning  the  achievab:ie  will  allow  for  emergence  of  the 
unforeseen. 

The  Crow  Reservation  is  on  the  threshold  of  growth. 
Action  is  needed  now  to  capitalize  its  fullest  potential. 
This  report  has  proceeded  to  set  forth  forecasts  of  Crow 
Reservation  economic  potentials  and  in  doing  so  it  has 
gone  full  scope  to  the  large  basic  essentials  of  grovrth 
and  has  written  off  some  of  the  relatively  petty  insigni- 
ficant handicaps  which  are  subject  to  overemphasis  in 
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local  discussion.   It  has  gone  on  the  assumption  that  local 
philosophy  can  be  reshaped  as  needed  to  overcome  minor 
handicaps  and  to  got  things  done.   Economic  growth  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  is  essential.   The  local  economy  must 
receive  continued  nev/  emphasis.   There  is  some  restructuring 
to  be  accomplished.   Efforts  to  carry  forth  this  grovrth 
potential  must  be  selective  and  aggressive.  The  expenditure 
of  local  effort  on  the  behalf  of  growth  must  be  directed 
to  the  selective  type  of  economic  expansion  v/hich  is  com- 
patible v/ith  desired  reservation  goals,  objectives,  and 
standards.   In  light  of  this,  in  this  orientation  the  Crov; 
Reservation  will  progress  rapidly  and  favorably  betv/een 
now  and  1995,   If  one  specific  forecast  does  not  material- 
ize to  its  fullest  exnectfiti  on .  t-.hftn  ar>ot.hp>-r  nf    pnnal 
opportunity  can  take  up  the  slack  in  the  process  of  economic 
cancellation  in  compensatory  reaction.  Therefore,  based 
upon  its  economic  potentials,  the  future  outlook  for  the 
Crow  Reservation  is  bright. 
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SECTION  IV 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOIvu^ENDATIONS 

Any  eronom5c  cTin^lysia  of  si/Tnificant  magnitude  needs 
translation  and  should  culminate  in  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. Then,  too,  in  a  report  of  this  volume,  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  a  condensed  summary  of  its  content  for 
those  interested  persons  who  will  not  find  the  time  to  read 
it  all. 

This  study  lias  taken  a  somev.'hat  different  approach  to 
the  economic  analysis  of  the  Crow  Reservation  as  compared 
to  other  planning  analyses.  The  approach  employed  has 
deviated  substantially  and  importantly  from  tradition  in  that 
tiic  ceritrSx  triSine  vras  go  pj-ace  empussis  on     ooniorrov/  raoner' 
than  "yesterday",  and  "today"  is  the  intermediary  in  the 
foundation  of  analytical  insight.   It  is  not  the  philosophy 
of  this  report  that  history  v;ill  necessarily  or  likely 
repeat  itself.   Rather,  in  the  case  of  the  Crow  Reservation, 
history  should  not  repeat  itself  in  economic  development 
progress  or  specific  orientation.  The  conceptual  premise 
of  this  study  is  that  history  is  a  period  from  which  to 
learn  and,  more  frequently  than  not,  it  should  teach  of 
things  not  to  propose  as  the  principal  basis  of  going  in 
search  for  things  to  propose. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  approach  to  the  economic 
analysis  of  the  Crow  Reservation  has  relegated  historical 
developments  to  a  perspective  point  of  viev;  of  secondary, 
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if  not  inconsequential,  significance.   The  consultant  faces 
potential  hazards  and  charges  inlierent  in  this  approach. 
However,  in  constructive  effort  to  assist  in  planning  future 
dev^T '^'P'nent  o-p  th*^  (^r>nw   Reservation,  tht:  possibility  of 

concern  of  tliis  report  involves  economic  progress  v/liich  can 
be  achieved  in  the  future  for  the  Crow  Reservation.  Basic- 
ally, this  analysis  has  endeavored  fo  assume  responsibility 
for  accomplishing  the  five  following  objectives: 

1.  It  has  tried  to  shov;  and  state  emphatically  what 
has  happened  in  the  Crov/  Reservation,  for  the 
most  part,  since  1950. 

2.  It  has  endeavored  to  show  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Crow  Reservation  economy  at  the  present  time. 

J,      It  lias  attempted  to  set  foi-th  what  realistically 
the  Crow  Reservation  can  accomplish  in  the  future 
based  on  the  economic  potentials  v;hich  are  apparent 
in  the  existing  economic  and  resource  structure. 

4.   It  has  particularly  aspired  to  proposition  and 
challenge  Reservation  leadership  in  government, 
in  enterprise,  and  in  the  community  at  large  to 
direct  a  total  philosophy  and  a  total  effort  to 
the  ultimate  realization  of  the  potentials  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  v^hich  were  set  forth  in  this  report 

SUI^IMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  light  of  findings  and  the  chronological  develop- 
ment of  this  analysis,  the  follov/ing  summary  of  conclusions 
represents  a  condensation  of  Section's  I,  II  and  III. 
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The  Economy  in  Retrospect 

Economic  conclusions  for  the  Crow  Reservation  are 
simple  and  fundamental.   The  period  prior  to  1970  represented 
an  historical  secular  trend  of  gradual  grovrth  in  economic 
indicators.   In  f^rms  of  iuovement  patterns  of  major  economic 
indicators,  the  period  between  1950  and  1970  showed  apparent 
economic  stagnation  v/hich  was  not  typical  even  of  the  reserva- 
tion's prior  secular  trend.   Internal  structural  adjustments 
and  shifts  were  going  on  in  the  local  economic  structure 
between  1950  and  1970,  but  they  had  not  broken  the  long- 
term  gradual  grovrth  momentum.  These  internal  adjustments 
Mere   going  on  prior  to  I960  continued  into  the  1960's  drain- 
ing the  groxvth  steam  from  the  local  economy.   Signs  of 
apparent  stagnation  became  visible  through  the  leveling  of 
and  dips  xn  ccrtsi"  Gcononiic  indicators.   FixOi'  Lu  19dO, 
gro\Tth  rates  in  employment,  population,  and  personal  income 
did  not  all  compare  favorably  with  other  selected  portions 
of  rural  Montana. 

Perhaps  local  philosophy  had  become  complacent  in 
the  1950 's  and  1960's.   Obviously,  hov/ever,  now  looking  in 
retrospect,  the  decade  of  the  60' s  may  be  characterized 
as  one  of  internal  structural  adjustments,  economic 
consolidation  and  transition,  and  experience  in  lessons 
learned  well,  from  which  may  spring  a  consciousness  of 
enthusiastic  suppoi^t,  planned  growth  and,  ultimately,  its 
realization.   Some  of  the  problems  in  this  period  of  stagna- 
tion may  have  been  necessary  and  potentially  beneficial. 
They  may  now  be  largely  resolved,  and,  some  may  have  been 
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more  apparent  than  real. 

In  short,  Crow  Reservation  has  experienced  a  sluggish 
rate  of  gro\fth  in  population  and  in  every  facet  of  economic 
life.   The  inevitable  result  of  this  situation  is  relative 
ccoiiumic  erosion,  for  a  local  economy  must  run  fast  to  stand 
still__in  this  day  of  intense  competition  for  the  economic 
injection  of  the  investor's  capital  (job  opportunities)  and 
the  consumer's  dollar. 

It  is  difficult  to  delineate  clearly  all  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Crov/  Reservation  lack  of  economic  growth.   It  is 
believed  that  some  of  the  reasons  are  not  steeped  entirely 
in  fundamental  economics.   For  example,  the  local  business 
climate  is  significantly  conditioned  by  and  comprised  of 
"action"  and  "attitude"  on  the  part  of  elected  officials, 

things  being  approxinrstely  equal,  the  reservation"s  business 
climate,  as  a  matter  of  degree,  is  a  key  to  competitive 
economic  expansion. 

On  the  other  hand,  structural  economic  adjustments  in 
the  local  economy  require  time.  The  Crow  Reservation,  like 
many  other  Montana  rural  areas,  has  been  retarded  to  some 
extent  by  agrarian  economics.  The  Crow  Reservation  economy 
had  to  adjust  to  emigration  of  displaced  farm  labor, 
retraining  and  redevelopment  of  unskilled  farm  labor,  lifting 
and  stabilizing  family  income  levels,  and  other  structural 
adjustments  involved  in  the  transition  from  a  rural  farm  to 
a  more  distinctly  rural  non-farm  orientation  and  diversifica- 
tion.  Although  the  Crow  Reservation  has  not  experienced  a 
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significant  not  increase  in  job  opportunities,  nev;  jobs 
have  been  created  to  absorb,  in  part,  v;orkers  displaced 
by  structural  changes  in  the  economy.   A  shifting  local 
economy  must  2dju::t  'ocforG  ii,  can  pxoviOo.~>.   There  has 
been  unseen  progression  in  the  ad juctmont^i. 

The~Current  Economy 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Crow  Reservation  enjoys  certain 
location  advantages.   It  enjoys  proximity  to  an  excellent 
hetv;ork  of  transportation  facilities  and  access  routes. 
It  has  a  satisfactory  market  orientation  and  competitive 
accessibility  to  certain  manufacturing  markets  and  materials, 
while  it  has  a  seasonally  intemperate  climate,  its  other 
environmental  attributes  are  most  durable.  The  Reservation 
has  abundant  v;ater  resources,  and  a  wealth  of  natural 
resources  in  quantities  and  locations  sufficient  to  support 
major  grovrbh.  The  Reservation  has  comparatively  favorable 
human  resources  to  accomodate  manpower  needs  in  the  very 
near  future. 

There  is  distinct  evidence  that  transition  in  the  Crow 
Reservation  economy  has  been  and  is  nov;  going  on.  The 
population  base  has  been  upgraded  in  terms  of  stability. 
Many  government  training  programs,  extension  programs,  and 
other  vocational  and  technical  training  and  educational 
opportunities  are  expressing  through  attitude  and  action 
a  cooperative  mood  toward  training,  retraining  and  developing 
local  manpov/er  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  local  opportun- 
ities.  With  expansion  from  within  and  v/ithout,  there  has 
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been  a  restracturing  goin/];  on  in  the  local  economy.  These 
shifts  are  still  in  process.   Technology  in  production  is 
increasing  and  some  forms  of  labor-intensive  employment  is 
declining.-   Er.plcy.^nt  in  manufacturing  is  increasing 
and  there  is  c^oiMv  u;;tuc;i  sniiting  oi"  -oiupioyfriont  bexiween 
durable  and  non  durable  goods  production  taking  place. 
Gradually,  the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area  of  direct 
impact  for  recreation  especially,  is  growing  more  urban 
and  sophisticated  and  less  rural  in  characteristics.   In 
this  area  personal  income  is  on  the  rise  v;ith  increasing 
stability,  and  spending  patterns  are  becoming  more  sophis- 
ticated. This  pattern  foreruns  potential  gro'/rbh  in  the 
recreation  services  sector. 

There  is  a  different  and  new  orientation  in  loc^.l 
philosophy  taking  shape  in  the  Crov/  Reservation.   Its 
administration  has  become  more  imaginative  and  has  taken 
some  significant  strides.   They  were  rebuffed  on  occasions 
but  maintained  their  direction.   For  the  most  part,  they 
were  re-elected  indicating  growing  reservation  support  for 
the  administration.  This  suggests  some  degree  of  harmony 
between  tribal  government  and  the  community.  The  Crov; 
Reservation  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  time  and 
energy  on  planning  and  development  through  its  Advisory 
Commission.   Much  of  the  planning  has  reached  a  late  stage, 
Some  sound  plans  have  already  been  adopted.   Development 
programs  have  been  started  and  are  underway.   Further 
implementation  of  sound  plans  appears  to  be  assured. 
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This  concept  of  imaginative  planninf^  and  planning  for 
future  developnents,  the  implementation  of  plans,  initiation 
of  development  programs,  and  current  transitions  in  the 
reservation  economy  have  already  begun  to  pny  generous 
dividends.   The  local  business  climate  has  improved  signi- 
ficantly and  the  improvement  is  continuing.   The  Big  Horn 
Carpet  Factory  has  given  testimony  to  its  confidence  in 
the  local  industrial  setting.   This  nev;  plant  location  on 
the  Crovr   Reservation  offers  a  great  impetus  to  expansion 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy.   The  Big  Horn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  represents  a  large  capital 
formation  v/hich  offers  testimony  of  confidence  in  the 
economic  potential  for  recreation  development  on  the  Crovf 
Reservation.   This  large  capital  investment  should  con- 
stitute a  tremendous  stimulation  to  the  local  .economy. 
And  there  is  more  development  to  come  in  this  and  other 
reservation  recreation  areas. 

The  signs  have  taken  firm  shape.   The  Crow  Reservation 
has  the  basic  assets  ai  d  environmental  setting  to  stage 
significant  economic  gains.   In  short,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  basic  reason  for  Crov;  Reservation  not  to 
have  major  expansion  in  the  future.   Impetus  and  stimula- 
tion on  the  ground  level  has  already  been  established. 
The  impact  of  outside  influence  in  strategic  places  is  a 
contributory  factor  nov;  and  of  future  importance. 
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The  Future  Economy 

The  Crow  Reservation  now  stands  at  a  crossroad.   V/ith 
the  total  commitment  of  the  reservation's  leadership,  the 
area's  economy  can  expand  desirably  and  rapidly  from  the 
present  level  to  a  much  higher  one  during  the  next  25 
years.   In  turning  attention  to  the  future,  the  first  and 
most  basic  assumption  underlying  this  study  is  that  the 
Crow  Reservation  v/ill  grov/  in  terms  of  population,  physical 
and  economic  values  between  now  and  1995.   From  this 
assumption,  the  principal  question  of  concern  revolves 
around  the  degree  or  rate  of  grov/th:   How  fast  and  how 
much  v:ill  the  Crow  Reservation  grov/  betv/een  the  base  year 
1970  and  1995? 

No  one  can  foretell  the  future  with  absolute  accuracy. 
Basic  forecasts  are  relative  to  foreseeable  patterns, 
conditions  and  changes  that  are  not  alv/ays  foreseeable, 
realistic  planning,  and  the  ability  to  make  things  happen. 
How  fast  and  how  much  the  Crov;  Reservation  v;ill  grow  over 
the  ensuing  25  years  or  so  will  depend  in  large  measure 
on  sound  planning  and  realistic  but  ambitious  planning 
goals  and,  more  important,  upon  the  ability,  enthusiasm, 
and  dedication  of  reservation  leaders  and  residents  moving 
in  concert  to  implement  plans  and  to  reach  the  planning 
goals.  The  opportunity  for  desirable  growth  is  available 
to  the  reservation.   The  planning  goals  and  economic 
objectives  are  achievable.  Their  realization  resides  in 
local  hands. 
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Projections  of  population  and  other  economic  phenomena 
in  this  report  are  realistically  optimistic  in  that  they 
are  predicated  on  opportunity,  potential,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rssr^rv^'f-'' on  will  implc'".c:r.':  cr-rA   plans  and 

to  capitalize  on  the  opportunity  and  potential  available. 
These  projections  were  not  retarded  significantly  by  the 
historical  past,  nor  v/ere  they  elevated  by  impractical 
fantasy  and  arbitrary  statistical  manipulation  beyond 
achievable  levels.  These  directions  and  relationships 
are  solid;  their  slope  and  level  are  attainable.  The 
assumption  is  that  these  projections  are  designed  to  show 
indications  of  what  reasonably  can  be  in  the  Crov;  Reservation 
within  the  planning  period,  not  v^hat  v;ill  be  there  in  any 
given  year  or  period.  The  rate  and  level  of  activity  that 
v/ere  projected  in  this  study  are  based  on  the  follov;ing 
assumptions: 

1,  Job  opportunities  will  grow  at  a  much  faster  rate 
over  the  next  25  years  than  over  past  years  through 
basic  activity  development  tied  to  local  resources 
and  ancillary  activity  expansion; 

2,  New  manufacturing  development  will  be  oriented 
to  more  labor  intensive  and  higher  value  added 
types  of  industries;  therefore, 

3,  Population  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
increasing  job  opportunities,  and  unemployment 
v/ill  diminish.  The  type  of  basic  employment 
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development  desired  will  generate  increasing 
levels  of  productivity  and  income  for  the 
reservation  population;  theresforo,' 

4.  Based  on  the  rising  trend  in  personal  income, 
increasing  population  and  advancing  productivity 
levels,  income  gains  will  accelerate  to  contem- 
porary levels;  therefore, 

5.  As  an  economic  concomitant  of  population  and 
income,  non  basic  activity  v/ill  increase  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  several 
years. 

The  preceding  assumptions  establish  the  interrelated 
functions  of  each  projected  phenomenon  to  the  others.  The 
projection  of  development  opportunities  does  not  assure 
that  an  area  will  in  fact  achieve  the  full  measure  of  its 
potential.   However,  such  projections  form  a  cornerstone 
for  efforts  directed  at  comprehensive  planning,  industrial 
and  recreation  development,  and  the  many  other  activities 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  these  project "ons.  They 
are  useful  despite  their  limitation. 

These  forecasts  on  which  levels  of  economic  indicators 
are  predicated  place  the  Crow  Reservation  somewhat  in  a 
"catch-up"  position.   Such  projections  are  relatively  more 
valid  for  short-range  development  planning  than  for  the 
long-range.  Therefore,  projections  in  this  study  as  well 
as  in  all  studies  become  progressively  less  reliable  as 
the  projection  period  lengthens.   For  this  reason,  it  is 
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suggested  that  the  projections  should  be  re-evaluated, 
updated  and  revised,  at  least,  every  five  years  in  light 
of  new  insight  into  the  future  based  on  recent  developments 
and  "cransitions  in  development  patterns.   Moreover,  these 
projections  are  most  significant  in  their  direction, 
relationship  and  slope  rather  than  absolute  level  and 
quantity,  and  they  should  not  be  taken  out  of  their  context 
of  purpose  and  orientation.  The  central  theme  and  control 
criterion  of  this  entire  analysis  leading  to  and  involved 
in  forecasts  of  the  future  economy  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
is  this:   If  the  Reservation  will  expand  the  selective  type 
of  economic  functions  which  will  generate  increasing  job 
opportunities  of  high  productivity  value  and  requirements, 


economic  functions  in  the  reservation  v/ill  adj^lst  in 
.  compatibility  therev;ith. 

Therefore,  the  starting  point  is  to  expand  basic 
workers  in  basic  industry  operations  which  are  oriented  to 
the  high  value  added  manufacturing,  mineral  resource 
development  and  the  recreation  services  sectors.   Herein 
lies  the  magnitude  of  stimulation  which  v;ill  be  required 
to  carry  total  economic  expansion  of  the  Crow  Reservation 
to  new  levels  of  growth  in  individual  welfare  and  prosperity, 
It  is  encouraging  that  the  process  of  selective  gro\>rth  has 
started,  and  much  groundv;ork  for  more  is  being  accomplished. 
Sound  leadership  and  action  in  the  reservation  is  needed  to 
ensure  success. 
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RECOI-J^'IENDATIONS 

This  economic  and  population  study  of  the  Crov^^ 
Reservation  and  its  surrounding  area  has  besn  accomplished 
T^'^,";elv  on  tbo  bDclG  o£   oublishRd  daf-n   p.nd   mni-.p-ri^lR.      In 
addition  to  published  materials,  selected  interviews  with 
local  officials,  representatives  of  state  and  Federal 
agencies,  local  leadei^s,  and  reservation  residents  produced 
results  which  were  quite  useful  in  this  analysis.  Even 
though  large  quantities  of  published  material  v/as  used  and 
presented  in  this  analysis,  the  study  falls  far  short  of 
being  a  true  "in-depth",  fully  comprehensive,  analysis  of 
the  Crow  Reservation  economy  in  all  of  its  sectors  and 
aspects,  as  v/ell  as  in  dealing  v<-ith  future  prospects. 
Tiiery  are  g;^ps  in  the  data  and  knowledge  v/hich  need  plugging. 
There  are  specific  conclusions  and  forecasts  which  need  the 
additional  support  which  can  come  only  from  in-depth  analyses 
of  specific  areas  of  activity.  This  appears  frequently  to 
be  the  case  in  analyses  of  this  nature,  and  it  invariably 
leaves  the  analyst  in  a  quandary  of  frustration  because  of 
not  being  able  to  pursue  the  analysis  to  its  ultimate 
completion  and  potential  fullness. 

The  type  of  in-depth  studies  which  this  report  considers 
essential  to  fully  support  and  augment  the  magnitude  of 
grov/th  which  has  been  forecasted  for  the  Crow  Reservation 
goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  contract  frame  under  v;hich 
this  analysis  has  been  accomplished.   Because  of  this  factor, 
recommendations  belov;  identify  areas  in  which  in-depth 
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studies  should  be  accomplished. 

1.  It  is  imperative  to  dynamic  economic  expansion 
that  the  Crow  Reservation  implement  the  elements 
of  their  Comprehensive  Plan  as  soon  as  feasible, 

— __  _upon  its  completion  and  adoption, 

2.  Based  on  planned  grovrth  and  forecasts,  development 
programs  must  be  initiated  and  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  a  coordinated  effort  through  the 
reservation, 

3.  The  public  and  business  climate  must  continue  to 
improve  through  better  lines  of  communication  and 
cooperation  among  elected  officials,  the  business 
community,  and  the  citizens.  There  is  a  need  for 
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tion  residents  in  certain  areas  of  the  economy. 
Public  officials  must  be  aggressive  and  cannot 
affc  J  the  ideology  of  "paternalism"  relative  to 
local  enterprise.  Local  coordination  and  cooperation 
in  effort  is  essential  to  sound  economic  progress, 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  the  coordination  of  planning  and 
effort  among  local,  state  and  Federal  officials, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  industrial  development 
groups  and  activities, 

5,  It  is  critically  important  to  explore  every  avenue 

of  effort  to  maintain  continuity  in  the  reservation's 
recreational  development  efforts.  This  is  an 
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immediate  and  urgent  need,  for  breaks  in  this  kind 
of  continuity  will  retard  eccnomic .development 
progr«^<:c. 

6.  ReSpOHoiblc  rt;::;t:i-vaLiOii  g,i-uu:,'.-i  .iV;u:^t  t:.-'wt;;.'s;i=.r: 

~~   selectivity  in  promoting  industrial  development. 
The  local  economy  still  needs  restructuring 
progress  as  v;ell  as  expanded  development. 
Industries  v;hich  locate  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  considerations  of  local  sophistication  usually 
contribute  much  to  the  long-range  well  being  of 
the  community. 

7.  Real  estate  mar^gement,  banking  and  finance, 
utilities  and  communication  and  transportation 
industries  represent  key  elements  of  service  to 
potential  establishments.  These  industry  groups 
must  be  progressive  in  serving  the  reservation. 
The  responsibility  of  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision is  heavy  and  relations  with  them  should  be 
enhanced.   Provision  for  more  and  better  housing 
is  essential.   Coordination,  without  conflict, 
among  the  transportation  modes  serving  the 
reservation  is  imperative. 

S,  Programs  should  be  furthered  that  will  get  the 
most  out  of  reservation  agricultural  land  as  a 
basic  industry  in  the  area. 
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9.  Entropron3„.ship  In  local  eoonomy  ™usb  be 
enoouraced  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest 
potentla]    or  monetary  rec^rcUatlon  in  the 

economy* 

ia.__The  follovans  "in-depth"  studies  should  be  ' 

undertaken  perhaps  through  EDA  at  an  early  ti™e- 
(a)  ^valuation  of  the  reservation  labor  force 
relative  to  its  fullest  potential  in  total 
availability  and  productivity  by  motivation, 
trainabillty,  skill  and  aptitude  level. 
These  labor  force  elements  should  be  more 
precisely  identified  and  quantified  for 
analysis  by  potential  industries. 
!'^)   Ba..a  ou  u,e  «,i,tlns  and  potential  laoor 
force  total  evaluation  of  local  education, 
training,  retraining,  and  manpower  redevelop- 
ment programs  and  facilities  relative  to  the 
total  existing  and  potential  requirements 
Of  industry  are  needed.  This  should  be  done 
-  cooperation  with  potential  industry  manage- 
-nt.  It  Should  even  include  an  investigation 
Of  the  high  school  curriculum  and  flexibility 
based  on  modern  technology  and  recognition,  as 
veil  as  of  adult  level  programs. 


(c)  In-depth  evaluation  of  "location  fit"  for 
various  industries,  including  competitive 
in-bound  and  out-bound  freip:ht  rates, 
scc'Sssibilit'"'  to  rsvT  .Tist^ri^^ls  -'^■nd  t'^ 
principal  market  targets  is  needed.  At 
the  outset,  such  studies  should  include 
resource  oriented  processing,  limited 
modular  housing  production,  electrical 
products  manufacturing  and  other  high  value 
freight  insensitive  type  products.  There 
are  others  v/hich  should  be  included. 

(d)  A  complete  study  should  be  made  of  all 
available  public  services  relative  to 
reA/enue  generation  and  cLxstribution  of 
services.  The  study  should  explore  thoroughly 
all  methods  and  sources  of  increasing  revenues 
to  the  Crov/  Tribe  on  an  equitable  basis. 

11.  The  Crov/  Reservation  should  investigate  every 
conceivable  source  of  financial  assistance 
which  is  available  to  assi.st  in  preparation  for 
dynamic  economic  gro'vfth.  This,  of  course, 
includes  exploiting  all  Federal  programs  of 
financial  assistance, 

12.  There  must  be  a  well  coordinated  maximum  effort 
throughout  the  Crow  Reservation.   The  philosophy 
must  be  aggressive  and  it  must  permeate  the  entire 
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reservation  in  the  spirit  of  getting  things 
accomplished  for  the  aggregate  v/elfare. 

The  preceding  recommendations  did  not  include  such 
areas  as  local  utilities,  v;ater  supply,  industrial  parks  and 
areas,  community  facilities,  major  internal  access  to  Inter- 
state and  other  highways,  and  airport  improvements,  among 
others,  all  of  v;hich  are  included  currently  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  and  other  planning  programs  going  on.   The 
recommendations  set  forth  in  this  study  are  not  designed 
to  be  all  inclusive,   Kov;ever,  they  do  suggest  means  which 
would  be  extremely  helpful  in  getting  economic  grovJth  along 
the  way  to  an  advanced  stage  that  would  create  interaction 
among  econom.ic  forces  necessary  to  produce  the  magnetic 
pull  and  image  for  sustained  and  increasing  growth.  The 
Crov;  Reservation  is  on  the  threshold  of  growth.   Forecasts 
of  the  future  economy  are  achievable,  based  on  potential 
opportunities.   Realization  of  these  potentials  and  forecasts 
is  left  in  local  hands.  Attention  of  the  reader  should  be 
redirected  to  the  basic  assumptions  set  forth  at  the  outset 
of  this  report.   This  analysis  represents  the  proposition 
to  the  Crow  Reservation  for  dynamic  and  sound  economic  grov;th. 
In  its  economic  objectives  lies  the  challenge.   Action  belongs 
to  Crov;  Reservation  leaders  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
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